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THE MANCHESTER BANQUET. 


ORD DERBY has thoroughly deserved the splendid wel- 
L come and hearty reception which he met with in 
Manchester. He has done very well for the Conservatives, and 

have done very well for him; and when he and his 
meet in a solemn and public way, it is natural that they 
should congratulate themselves very warmly on their present 
ition. If they seem to outsiders to have abandoned all 
their principles and changed all their opinions rather sud- 
denly, that is their affair. They have managed to carry a 
Reform Bill of a very sweeping kind, and those who approve 
of the measure can cordially admit that they are entitled to 
ise each other for carrying it. A large portion—much too 
large, as we venture to think—of Lord Dersy’s speech was 
tin adding one more to the numerous histories of Reform 
which we have so often had offered to us this year; and, 
like every other of these histories told by a political par- 
tisan and adapted to suit a political purpose, Lord Derny’s 
history was very far from accurate. ‘The historian of the 
future will ‘be a very curious historian if he adopts Lord 
Dersy’s version of the story as gospel. In the face of the 
debates of last year, and of the frantic cheers with which Mr. 
Lowe was received by Lord Dersy’s supporters, he will have 
to say, a8 Lord Dersy says, that the Conservatives were this 
year perfectly consistent in advocating a far more sweeping 
measure than that which they then denounced. In spite of 
the famous Ten Minutes’ Bill, he will have to record that the 
Conservative Ministry were always dead against anything like 
a 6l. rental suffrage. And after telling the curious narrative 
of the Resolutions, of the Ten Minutes’ Bill, of the Plurality 
voting, and of the struggle over the Compound Householder, 
he will have to endorse Lord Derpy’s statement that the 
peculiar merit of this Ministry was that they knew precisely 
what the House of Commons wished for. All this part of 
Lord Dersy’s speech belonged to the mythological department 
of political after-dinner speeches. He got on to much safer 
ground when he began to speculate on the consequences of the 
Bill; for no one can disprove or deny that such general asser- 
tions as that, in the matter of Reform, “ boldness was safety,” 
may very likely be correct. Lord Stantey went much further. 
He prophesied that the Reform Bill would be the source of 
great changes in law, education, and administration, and that 
these changes would be of a salutary kind. If so, the 
exertions of Reformers have been amply justified, and the leap 
in the dark is going to land us in a very good place. With 
the passing of the Reform Bill a great alteration has, it 
may be remarked, taken place in the language held with 
reference’ to the Parliament that now exists. Lord Dersy 
did, indeed, praise the present House of Commons for its 
anxiety to benefit and help the poor; but, if he shares 
the opinions of Lord Srantey, he must consider that this 
anxiety, however meritorious, was capable of doing very little 
good. If a Parliament of a different character is likely to 
make changes of a very desirable and necessary kind in all 
the most important branches of Government, and if these 
were beyond the wishes or competence of a House 
as the present House has been elected, then it was 
surely high time that the present House, with its vague 
Wishes for benevolence and justice, should be gently re- 
moved out of the way. It is obvious that either Lord 
STANLEY was right, or the Reform Bill was a gigantic mistake. 
Lord Dersy’s view of the Reform Bill seems to be that it was 
_ device to please weekly labourers, and that, by a strange bit 
good luck, they could be contented without the nation 
suffering. This is a very poor reason for altering the whole 
Constitution of th ‘ll af thi 
country. The Reform Bill of this year 
Y be justified if it produces positive good effects which, 


flavour and shape most agrteable to his audience, and in- 

dulging in a few safe and vague anticipations, Lord Derby 

passed on to give the working-classes two pieces of advice. 

He spoke fully and earnestly on both topics, and all that he 

said had the air of coming from a man who was thoroughly 

convinced that he had something very important to say, and 

was glad of an opportunity of saying it publicly and distinctly. 

The first piece of advice to the working-classes was that 

they should have nothing to do with Trades’ Unions, and 

the second piece of advice to them was that they should 

not send to Parliament designing and deceitful men pre- 

tending to be their special representatives. There is a 

sense in which both these pieces of advice are per- 

fectly sound; but unless advice is given with a thorough 

knowledge of the subject-matter, and with a clear per- 

ception of the counter arguments that can be used, it is 
generally worse than useless. Working-men will find it 
very hard to profit by Lord Dersy’s advice, for they will find 

it very hard to understand what he really meant. He warned 

them to beware of Trades’ Unions, and he explained that he 

was not thinking of the atrocities of Sheffield or Manchester 

so much as of ‘Trades’ Unions altogether, excepting so far as 
they were mere charitable institutions. He invited poor men 
to take the advice of their wives before they resorted to 
strikes, and to picture all the evils which they and their 
families were likely to encounter. But then Lord Drrsy also 
said that, in his opinion, Trades’ Unions are “useful, salu- 
“* tary instruments for maintaining the rights of the labour- 
“ ing-classes”; and he took a pride in having himself altered 
the law so that workmen might combine not to work under 
a certain amount of wages. This is only another name for a 
strike; so that all that Lord Dersy had to say was, that 
strikes were a very excellent means of maintaining the rights of 
workmen, and had often been practically successful, but that 
the workmen must remember that a strike was always a risk, 
and if it failed, the penalties were most serious, and fell with 
sad force on women and children. What workman that 
thinks of joining a strike does not know this? The 
problem which the working-man has to solve is, whether 
the chance of what Lord Dersy calls “ maintaining his 
“rights” successfully is great enough to justify him in run- 
ning the risk for himself and his family. This is a 
purely practical question, and general advice cannot help 
a man at all. In the same way, when the working-men 
are cautioned against being the dupes of designing men who 
affect to represent their special interests, the advice is good 
where the adjectives are justitied. But the whole issue must 
practically turn on the preliminary question whether, in any 
particular case, the adjectives are justified. Would Lord 
Derby undertake to warn the working-classes against honest 
men who really understand the wishes and feel for the wants 
of the poor? Perhaps Lord Dery, if asked to explain, would 
have said that what he meant was to warn the working-classes 
against electing men who were the special representatives of 
their class, and their class only. Theoretically, it is perhaps 
desirable that every member of Parliament should be without 
class feeling, and should represent the varied interests of the 
whole nation. But practically this is a state of things very 
anlike what has ever been seen in an English Parliament. More 
especially it has been the immemorial custom in the counties 
to return men who represent the special class of landowners. 
The ordinary county member is ready to take a languid 
interest in general affairs, but he is stung into a fit of real 
energy if Free Trade threatens to lower rents, or if his cows 
seem likely to die without some one else paying for them. 
That the working-men of towns will do, except very occasion- 
ally, what the landowners of counties have done habitually, and 
elect special representatives of their class, does not appear to 
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wish to do this, they will be stopped by the entreaties of a 
great landowner not to imitate the example of himself and all 
his friends. 


Lord Derby cannot escape from the atmosphere in which 
e,was brought up. He, belongs by birth and training to 
at portion of a which considers itself—very justly per- 
haps—not only entitled, but bound, to lecture the poor. And 
just as the country parson thinks that his sermons, if not quite 
so new or eloquent or stirring as might be wished, are yet 
quite good enough for his hearers, and that in fact anything 
which a kind, good gentleman takes the trouble to say must have 
its value for agricultural labourers, so Lord Dersy thinks that 
any advice of an honest and well-meaning kind that he gives 
to the working-classes of England will do very tolerably well. 
He need not bother himself to go very deeply into the subjects 
on which he addresses them, or to work out puzzling questions 
which it is probable will never occur to them. And it is quite 
true that advice which in itself+is not very valuable may be 
welcomed if it comes from a Prime Minister, and if it is given, 
as Lord Dersy’s advice was given, in a friendly and courteous 
way. It is much that so great a person should feel for the 
poor, even if, as is natural, he should be too busy to think 
for them. Still it was not undesirable, in order to promote 
the general effectiveness of the meeting, that the speeches 
should have closed with a few words of indisputable common 
sense from Lord Stantey. One of the most habitual sufferers 
among the Ministerial “nine-pins,” Sir Joun PakineTon, 
had ventured at the beginning of the evening to speak 
in a very cheery way of the Abyssinian expedition, as 
if it were a very pleasant, easy, and interesting undertaking. 
Of course Lord Srantey bowled him over with as little 
mercy as Mr. Disraexi used last Session to bowl over the 
bold Nortucote and the brave ApperLey. He explained 
that Sir Joun PaxkincTon was not speaking his real thoughts, 
but that he was only playing: at being a soldier, and talking 
military shop in his capacity of Secretary-of-War. As 
Lord Srantey justly observed, the Abyssinian expedition is 
at best an unfortunate necessity. We can gain nothing by 
affecting to like it. Lord StanLey does much more to re- 
commend it to the public by speaking of it soberly, than if 
he tried to persuade us that it was not a nuisance to have 
to send British troops into an unknown region in order to get 
back captives out of the hands of a savage. We are in for it, 
and must do the best we can, but that is all that can be said. 
Lord Srantey touched on a much more agreeable topic when 
he assured his hearers that the relations of England with the 
United States are gradually becoming easier and pleasanter ; 
and there were probably many of his hearers at a Manchester 
dinner who thought this the best thing they had heard during 
the whole evening. 


THE ROMAN INSURRECTION. . 

“ YX desultory war which is now raging upon the Papal 
territory, almost to within sight of the Vatican, must 
inevitably, in the course of the next few days, lead to political 
events of absorbing interest. It is useless to attempt, with the 
conflicting evidence before us, to construct a topographical 
theory as to the position or the plans of the invaders; and 
while all accounts that reach this country come through the 
hands of keen and by no means veracious partisans, the exact 
progress of the rebellion cannot be ascertained. It is, how- 
ever, clear that the insurgents are being hourly reinforced 
by thousands of Italian volunteers, belonging to every rank 
and profession, who flock across the Roman frontier in such 
numbers as to render the Italian army powerless to prevent 
them; and what was at first a revolt has become at last almost 
an invasion. To what extent the inhabitants of the provinces 
have shown sympathy with the steadily advancing Garibaldian 
wave it is not easy to discover. Those who know what the 
ts of a Roman country district are will scarcely think 

it worth while discussing their political proclivities; but the 
Moniteur and other Catholic journals are probably correct 
in their assertion that, in some of the villages, the lower 
orders have been profuse in professions of contingent loyalty 
to their priests. It is admitted on all sides that the Pope's 
troops have fought with valour and resolution, though the 
successes they have as yet obtained seem in almost every case 
to have been due to their possession of artillery. As yet 
they have been able to maintain a firm front, without 
weakening the garrison that occupies and overawes Rome; 
but the flood of invaders closing in upon the Roman plain will 
before long compel the Pope’s generals either to evacuate the 
provinces, or to loosen their hold upon the capital. It is for 


waiting; but the inaction and apparent supin 
must, if prolonged, prove 2 source of grave politi 4 
the of Italy Rome. 
That the Kingdom ‘of Italy has arrived at a terrible 
formidable crisis is evident to all its well-Wishers, 
time it makes a great deal of difference to @ country like 
whether it enters on its political ordeal with clean hands, d 
whether it has laid itself open to imputations of iti 
and ill-faith, The Pore and his Ministers, with the whol 
Ultramontane press of France at their back, have been loy , 
accusing the Florence Government of a cowardly trick; and 
the tone of the semi-oflicial French papers of the last few 
is full of discourteous insinuation. ‘This movement, say the 
Catholic journals, is not an insurrection, but- an invasion 
perpetrated under the very eye of Italian troops, Railways 
convey to a convenient distance from the frontier in open day. 
light hundreds of unambiguous patriots chanting Garibaldiay 
hymns; all Italy is alive with subscriptions and enlistments. 
and even the arrest of General GarieaLpi has made scarcely 
any perceptible difference to his cause. And perhaps it js 
true that almost the only Italians not privy or consentj 
to the great Garibaldian movement are the King of Ituy 
his Ministers, and their subordinates. Every other man on 
the boulevards, at the theatres, or in the caf, though he 
may have sworn no oath, joined no league, and been jnj- 
tiated into no designs, is at heart a conspirator. The answer 
of the Florence Government to this is very simple and 
straightforward. ‘They reply that it is tuo true. All Ital 
is in a state of uncontrollable agitation; and this is why the 
Government, with 60,000 men on the Roman frontier, can 
do so little. To blockade every inch of frontier round the 
Papal State is impossible. Italy has neither money nor men 
to do so, and no international obligation exists to compel 
her to attempt what is above her powers. And wherever 
there is a gap in the military cordon, volunteers swarm in, 
as Cardinal AnToNnELLI himself has said, like locusts. But 
the Florence Cabinet further go on to say, and to sy 
with force, what, as far as France is concerned, appears an 
unanswerable argument. At the time of the September 
Convention, the Italian Government warned the Freuch 
Emperor that this would happen. They told him how strong 
the passion for Rome was, and how irresistible it would 
become if once there was a Roman rising; and though they 
promised not to connive at any Garibaldian raid, they positively 
declined to guarantee the immunity of the Papal frontier. It 
is said that the French Government, in answer to these candid 
warnings, admitted the justice of the Italian view. All that 
it required was that the Florence Cabinet should do its best; 
and if, after all its efforts, the popular feeling should prove 
too strong for it, the French Foreign Office confessed that no 
blame could attach to Victor Emmanvet. What was then 
foreseen has at last happened. The Ministry have arrested, 
in the last fortnight alone, more than two thousand would-be 
volunteers upon suspicion. No arms or ammunition, except 
in insufficient quantities, have been even srhuggled across 
their frontier, and it is due to the frank good faith of Italy 
that, in every encounter with the Papal Zouaves, the volunteers 
turn out to have been so badly provided with firearms. Had 
Italy chosen to play fast and loose with her given word, it is 
not likely she would have left half of the revolutionary army 
with no better weapon than a pike. The Ratrazzi Ministry 
declare that, in order to preserve the Pore’s frontier, they have 
even risked the security of their own King’s throne. They 
can and will do no more; and they beg France to remember 
that, if the newly-founded monarchy in Italy were to tolerate 
a second French intervention, monarchical institutions 
peninsula would not be worth an hour’s purchase, 


And the truth is that, as far as the Convention of September 
is concerned, this answer is sufficient. ‘That Convention 
expressly reserved’ to both Italy and France full liberty of 
action in emergencies: unprovided for in the text. If the 
French: Emperor sends’ a fresh army to Rome, he will not be 
able to shelter himself under the excuse that he is compelling 
Italy to fulfil her solemn engagements. That his Ministers 
will put the plea forward is probable. But Europe at large 
will see through the pretext, and will thoroughly under- 
stand that France interferes at Rome once more because ¥ 8 
convenient for the French Empire to take the line of support: 
ing the Pore. “And in judging the Emreror’s conduct it will 
not be forgotten that, though he may talk of the sanctity 
of the Convention of September, he has throughout been vi" 
lating its spirit by tacitly supplying the Pore with troops 
The only difference between the Antibes Legion and the Gari- 


this critical moment that the local Koman leaders are probably 


baldian volunteers is that the former have crossed the frontier 
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Pore against his subjects, an tter to help the 
the Pore. If Garrpatpr has been 
publishing proclamations, French generals have been review- 
tthe Vatican’s soldiers. In reality the September Conven- 
m6 was a mere temporary makeshift. It settled nothing; it 
nothing against obvious dangers; and the obvious 
have come. Nor can the Emperor justify French 
“eevention on the ground that it is not Italy’s business, 
constitutes the whole difficulty of the Roman question 


provided 


is that the Italians are not mere foreigners. If they were, 
these complications would not occur. It is because we re- | 
rise the fact that Rome is part of Italy that we acknow- | 
the situation to be exceptional, and French intervention 
at Rome to be unwarrantable. 

After all the evils and the disorders to which the French 
occupation of Rome twenty years back gave rise, a new French 
intervention in 1867 would be nothing short of a deliberate 

‘tical crime. How can we expect rebellions and outrages 
and assassinations to cease if arbitrary rulers treat in this way 
the settled and unanimous aspirations of a people? The 
French Emperor has done something already for Europe, 
more perhaps than he quite intended to have done. While 
we accept the benefits, we cannot but feel that, if it is 
his purpose once again to crush out by military force 
the hopes of Italy and the freedom of Rome, he is wan- 
only, and to serve the mere selfish interests of his dynasty, 
condemning Italy to disorder and anarchy, and removing 
the last hope of settled European peace. The effect on 
his own fortunes he must be left to calculate himself. He 
will have pleased his Empress, his Catholic Bishops and their 
clergy, and perhaps the ignorant masses of the rural popula- 
tion, besides gratifying the professional ardour of a portion of 
the army; but he will have converted Italy from a warm 
friend into a dangerous and powerful enemy, and irrevocably 
forfeited his right to be considered the representative of 
French democracy. 

Whether, at the last moment, he will nerve himself to 
take the responsibility of so violent an outrage, and of all 
the weary train of difficulties that it entails, is a problem 
that must be solved within a few hours. Rumour says 
that he has resolved to cross the Rubicon, and to des- 
patch his transports from Toulon. What, in so gloomy and 
critical an hour, will be the decision of the Italian Cabinet ? 
The whole Liberal press of Europe, with scarcely a single 
exception, has been during the last week cheering the Italians 
on, a8 a gallant, clever, cunning people, capable of making 
noble sacrifices, and deserving of all our sympathy. The 
golden hour-glass of opportunity is, however, running fast 
against them. ‘The delay of the Roman revolutionary party 
inside the walls is most serious. A week ago the French 
Evreror was still surprised and undecided; to-day his 
policy is perhaps formed and his mind made up. One 
thing is certain—that the Italian Government cannot afford 
to be at variance, on the subject of Rome, with the whole of 
the Italian nation, and that whatever risks are to be run must 
be shared by King and people. M. Mazzint cannot be left to 
lead Victor ExmanveL on the path to Rome. Meanwhile, 
Count Bismark from Berlin has given no sign, except a perhaps 
apocryphal proposal of a general Congress, and seems as incu- 
rious about Rome as if he were a mere philosophic spectator. 
Perhaps he sees—what Cabinet Councils at St. Cloud may 
have failed to see—that, if the French Emperor decides on 
reoccupying Rome, German unity will indeed be secure. The 
foundations of Germany were laid in Austria’s possession of 
Venice. The final time for the completion of M. Bismark’s 
great edifice will be the hour when France has once more 
planted her foot in Rome. 


PARLIAMENT AND THE ABYSSINIAN EXPEDITION, 


O Government would incur the inconvenience of an 

autumn Session without reasonable cause, and it must be 
assumed that some proposal will be made which requires the 
sanction of Parliament. The last extra Session was rendered 
necessary by the suspension of the Bank Charter Act in 1857, 
and a previous one was occasioned by circumstances of greater 
importance than even a monetary crisis or a dozen Abys- 
sinian expeditions. In the latter part of 1854 the whole 
country was anxious for the safety of the army in the Crimea, 
and the House of Commons was called upon both to provide 
Supplies for the war, and to sanction the unpleasant project of 
uring German mercenaries to supply the place of English 
recruits. It was.during the autumn Geasion that Lord: Joun 


of the Liberal party. Parliament is now summoned to ¢con- 
sider much less interesting matters, and there is no prospect 
of party struggles or of Ministerial changes. |The policy of 
the Government in undertaking the release of the Abyssinian 
‘prisoners will not be seriously questioned, although some 
/members may probably object to a confessedly unprofitable 
_war. The House of. Commons has virtually sanctioned the 
expedition by receiving in silence Lord Sranvey’s distinct 
intimation of his probable course, and no intelligence has 
lately been received which in any way affects the policy of 
the enterprise. If it is true that the Emperor Tueo- 
porus is hard by rebels, internal dissensions will 


perhaps facilitate the advance of the English force; but it 


would be injudicious to rely in any degree on the domestic 

politics of a barbarous country. The most formidable of the 

insurgent chiefs has lately been threatened with an insurrec- 

tion against his own authority, which may possibly have 

tended to restore the power of the Emperor. ‘The preparations 

for invasion, which must by this time be well known through- 

out Abyssinia, may probably have caused some change in the 

relative strength of different parties, but there is no reason to 

fear a general concert of patriotic resistance to a foreign 

enemy. The only excuse for abandoning an English Envoy 

who has been imprisoned in the discharge of his duty would 

consist in the absolute impossibility of effecting a rescue ; and 
those who have the best means of forming a judgment 
unanimously agree that the invasion of Abyssinia is neither 
impracticable nor extraordinarily difficult. The expedition 
is said to be popular among Indian officers and civilians, who 
are more familiar than ordinary Englishmen with the conduct 

of hostilities in uncivilized regions. With an abundant supply of 
transports, the coast of Abyssinia will be practically nearer to 

Bombay than the hill tribes on the Northern frontier are to 

Calcutta ; and when the object of the expedition is attained, it 

will not be necessary, as in Indian border war, to exact per- 
manent securities against a repetition of violence. The Abys- 
sinians cannot make predatory incursions into English territory, 
and it will not be necessary hereafter to place officers in the 
power of the local rulers. If political or dynastic changes imme- 
diately or incidentally result from the war, no actual or rightful 
chief will obtain an English guarantee for his dominions. It 
will probably not be judicious to make promises of disinter- 
ested neutrality, as long as there are hopes and fears to work 
upon; but as soon as possible the invading troops will be 
withdrawn, and the Abyssinians will be left to manage their 
own affairs. Sooner or later their country will be probably 
opened to foreign intercourse, but the impending expedition 
will at most prepare the way for commerce by the indirect 
process of discovery. The great settled communities of China 
and Japan have within the present generation been compelled 
to enter the pale of European civilization; but the trade of 
Abyssinia is not worth a conquest, and the modern policy of 
England is irreconcileably opposed to forcible acquisitions. 

If there is any opposition to the proposals of the Govern- 
ment, the burden of the contest will be borne, not by Lord 
Srantey, but by Mr. and possibly by Sir Starrorp 
Norrucore. Notwithstanding the natural desire of the House 
of Commons to avoid unnecessary expenditure, a proposal to 
apply the revenues of India to the purposes of the Abyssinian 
war would meet with strenuous resistance. The object of the 
expedition is to vindicate the honour of England, for neither 
Captain Cameron nor Mr. Rassam at any time held an Indian 
commission. The Crown is entitled to employ its Indian 
troops for any Imperial object, and it is perfectly right that 
the Indian dependency of Aden should be used for any purpose 
connected with the expedition; but the expenses of the cam- 
paign, over and above the — cost of maintaining the 
troops in time of peace, ought to fall on the home Exchequer. 
The vast expense of suppressing the mutiny was borne ex- 
clusively by India; and the cost of maintaining a purely 
English quarrel ought to be defrayed from the resources of the 
Mother-country. ‘The advantage of employing Indian troops 
is in itself not inconsiderable. Acclimatized soldiers and an 
efficient Commissariat could not have been provided at home. 
There is no reason to doubt that, if the question of financial 
liability was ever raised, the Government has already arrived 
at an equitable decision. It is fortunately the duty of the 
head of every department to guard the interests which are 
specially confided to his care, even against the possible en- 
croachment of his colleagues; and inexperienced readers of 
blue-books sometimes find, to their astonishment, that com- 
munications between members of the same Cabinet are con- 
ducted with an official formality which might almost be 
mistaken for diplomatic jealousy. When it was suggested 


Rosseut, by suddenly d ing hi 
ly denouncing his colleagues, broke up 
Aberbren’s Government, ‘ind consequently ‘lost the lead 


that the expedition to Abyssinia might be most conveniently 
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organized at Bombay, Lord Srantey necessarily consulted Sir 
Srarrorp Norrucore on the facilities which might be furnished 
by the Indian Government; and the Secretary of Srare for 
Inp1A stipulated in his reply that the entire charge of the war 
should be borne by the English Treasury. As Lord Stantey 
has allowed the answer of his colleague to be published with- 
out any replication on his own part, it is evident that he 
acquiesces in the justice of the demand. 


The same inference may be drawn from the assemblage 
of Parliament at an unusual and inconvenient season. The 
Secretary of State can dispose almost at his discretion 
of the resources of India, but the CHancettor of the 
Excuequer must obtain a vote for every grant and for 
every appropriation. If Mr. Disraett had found him- 
self in possession of an ample disposable surplus, he 
would probably have postponed his application to the 
House of Commons, in the certainty that he would be in- 
demnified for necessary expenditure. In the beginning of 
1862 the Government spent large sums in despatching re- 
inforcements to Canada, as a security against the complica- 
tions which might have resulted from the affuir of the Z’rent. 
It was not then thought necessary to anticipate the usual 
period of the Session, and perhaps it was considered un- 
desirable that the subject should be debated while negotiations 
were still in progress. The summons to Parliament implies 
an application either for new taxes, or possibly for a loan. 
Mr. Giapstone and other politicians have sometimes professed 
to think that the immediate pressure of taxation formed a 
beneficial check on the possible ambition or extravagance of a 
community which has assuredly been exempt in late years 
from the imputation of warlike propensities. The policy, 
however, of a great country ought to be regulated by its 
interest and duty, and not by an examination of resources 
which will be forthcoming when they are required. No 
man wishes for war with Abyssinia, but all Englishmen 
worthy of the name insist on vindicating the national honour 
without regard to cost. It is extremely unpleasant to be 
asked for an addition of twenty-five or fifty per cent. to the 
Income-tax because a barbarous chief at the other end of the 
world has acted according to the instincts of an uncivilized 
and capricious despot; but submission to insults is not only 
a degradation, but in the end it is bad economy. If the 
Abyssinian expedition succeeds, it will perhaps prevent the 
necessity of several petty wars in other half-savage countries. 
The Indian newspapers probably exaggerate the bad effect of 
the delay which has already taken place; but it would not be 
safe, especially in the present state of European opinion, to 
countenance a belief that the English Government was in- 
capable of resenting an insult. 


If Mr. Disraexi proposes a loan, he will have to encounter 
the formidable opposition of Mr. Giapsrone, who has always 
watched with laudable vigilance every proposal for increasing 
the permanent debt. While all other States habitually borrow 
as often as they are engaged in war, it has iong been the habit 
of England to pay the whole or a considerable portion of any 
extraordinary outlay out of the current revenue. The Russian 
and Italian wars added more than a hundred millions sterling 
to the national debt of France, but nearly half the cost of 
the Russian war to England was covered by the proceeds of 
additional taxation. The American Government borrowed 
about five hundred millions for the four years’ civil war, 
and perhaps the enormity of the sum may have furnished a 
sufficient excuse for a financial policy opposed to all established 
doctrines. As the estimate for the Abyssinian war can 
scarcely exceed three or four millions, it would be an un- 
justifiable anomaly to apply to the House of Commons for a 
regular loan ; but it is possible that some intermediate measure 
may be adopted, and that the House may assent to a tem- 
porary increase of the floating debt. Exchequer Bills are 
always supposed to be mere anticipations of revenue, and in 
the present state of the Money-market they can be issued on 

exceptionally favourable terms. Mr. Giapsrone himself, at 
the beginning of the Crimean war, obtained authority to 
issue Exchequer Bonds, which were to be redeemed out of the 
next year’s revenue; and, although the liquidation was after- 
wards postponed, his plan had the advantage of not visibly 
contravening his general principles. Mr. Disrarvi has often 
shown an inclination to follow the financial precedents which 
have been established by his experienced and ingenious pre- 
decessor. If he can make a plausible case, the House of 
Commons will not be indisposed to avoid both the imposition 
of new taxes and the contraction of a regular loan. 


— 


THE SORROWS OF LOUIS NAPOLEON, 


S Segitehy seldom fail to come, but they seldom come ; 
kK the way that seems beforehand most natural and moa 
easily to be expected. His enemies long ago prophesied that 
Louis NapoLEon would meet the fate he deserved. He y, 
be properly punished for his atrocious coup d'état, for gl 
the miseries he has inflicted on private families and innocent 
men, and for all the woes he has brought on France, Hy 
would perish by the sword he has taken, or would yield 
to another revolution, or at best would lead the gloomy 
anxious life of a military tyrant, hated by his people and 
afraid of them. These prophecies may still come true, for 
any prophecies may come true about any man who jg 
not actually dead. But at any rate they have not come 
true yet, and. there appears no sign of their coming tru 
soon. The Emperor has had, on the whole, a very su. 
cessful reign; no party in France desires his downfall; the 
Bourse trembles with agitation when so precious a man jg 
even falsely reported to have a headache; and he, his wife 
and his son are personally very popular, mix on the mos 
pleasant and sociable terms with Frenchmen and French. 
women of all ranks, and are the object of quite as much general 
interest at Biarritz or Compiégne as our QUEEN is at Balmoral 
or Osborne. And yet Louis Napoeoy is a man on whoma 
dark cloud of care and anxiety is obviously settling. But 
his sorrows come not from his failure, but from his guc- 
cess. He has invented the burden that is pressing on him, 
He is, as he wished to be, the Emreror, the sole responsible 
manager of French aflairs, the one authority to whom all 
bow, the one judge of what is to be done and borne and 
attempted by one of the richest, bravest, and most powerful 
nations in the world. This sounds a grand and admirable 
position enough to satisfy the ambition, and give scope to the 
genius, of any man who ever lived. Undoubtedly it is a 
wonderfully great thing to be what Louis Napoteon is. But 
then, having so much power and so much responsibility, he 
also has a load of care very much beyond what falls to the 
share of most men. This, again, is not in itself anything so 
very terrible. If a man is a great ruler, he must rule; if he 
governs forty millions of men, he must go through the trouble 
of governing. But the ill-luck of Louis NapoLeon—or, as 
his enemies would say, his punishment—is of a more serious 
kind. It so happens that now, alter fitteen years of tolerable 
prosperity, he finds himself in the presence of very peculiar 
difficulties. The weight of this whole system of personal 
government appears to be coming on him all at once, and 
he is so situated that, whatever course he takes, it seems 
as if, for the rest of his life, he must henceforward have 
the gravest and most wearing cares besetting him. Surely 
this is a most unenviable lot. As age is coming on him he 
finds that he has earned by all his exertions, not repose, ora 
quiet, stable dignity, but a lot of increasing strife and weari- 
ness and uncertainty. To find health decaying, and hopes 
vanishing, and the interest in affairs fading away, and yet to 
be obliged to call on the spirits and energies for new and un- 
ceasing efforts, to be always struggling when the power and 
wish to struggle are dying out, seems in a quiet unostentatious 
way to be one of the greatest miseries that man can be called 
on to endure, and the sorrows it entails threaten to be the 
sorrows of Louis NaPoLEon. 
In the first place, there are difficulties attending his foreign 
policy which promise to be, not only great, but permanent, 
‘The jealousy of Prussia which pervades so large a section of the 
French people is sure to be a iruitful source of embarrassment, 
But Prussia is by no means the cause of his most serious 
trouble. It is very conceivable that all the difficulties that 
threaten him from Prussia might be surmounted, if not in 4 
year or two, yet after a time that would leave him some hope 
of surviving them, and of having a peaceful old age after 
they were over. He might either use all his influence to 
avert war, and then possibly, as time went vn, his subjects 
might get reconciled to Prussia, their commercial interests 
might be bound up with those of Germany, and the fire of his 
Colonels might die out towards Prussia as it has done towards 
England. Or he might resolve on war, and if he were 
successful he might become the glory and pride of France, 
and throw back for half a century the fulfilment of Prussian 
ambition. Even if he had no great success he might pro- 
bably bring about a settlement which Germany and France, 
having once tried their strength in arms, would be content 
to leave subsisting for many years. But Rome is mu 
more difficult to deal with. Either he will occupy ray 
again, or he will not; and whichever way he decides os 
sows a crop of troubles that will beset his path for br 
rest of his life. Hitherto he has managed to be tolerably 
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the Church and the Revolutionary or Liberal 
in Europe, and both, while distrusting him, look on him 
ath friend. But this cannot last any longer. The Italians 
oe ga recede, and will force him to occupy Rome if he means 
ve the Temporal Power. We cannot consider it so impro- 
bar, esoms to be thought in England, that he will decide 
himself on the side of the Church. The clerical party 

° . like the clerical party everywhere, has the great ad- 
ccaat always knowing its own mind, of being always ready 
act, and of having a clear, plausible case, which it is always 
ing on the world. The Liberal party 
ike to say, what it means, and frightens those who 

its by the vague possibilities which 
it shadows out. Louris NAPOLEON has, too, a personal interest 
inthe matter. If the oF = 
ining a victory over him. will no is policy 

end, aher the disnstrous ‘failure of the 
Mexican expedition he must fee t any further humilia- 
tion would ye dangerous to him. So far as present ease 
snd immediate gain go, he may probably think that it will be 
test for him to conciliate the Catholic party, and to assert his 
own superiority by occupying Rome, and crushing the Italians 
if they attempt to prevent the occupation. But if he does 
crush Italy, he will have a very troublous time before him. It 
ino light thing for him to 
to cease wholly to be a Liberal, and to become openly 
v of European democracy. He fought the war 
to from a position, and the 
ition would be worse now than it seemed to be then. The 
italian monarchy would be almost certainly swept away, and 
he would have to hold down Italy by force of arms. France 
is very strong, and France could perhaps hold Italy down. 
But what an incessant struggle it would be ; how much of the 
work of his life it would annihilate ; and how poor a position 
it would be for him to hold in his old age, that he should be 
in Italy what the Austrians were until he drove them out! It 
would be a situation of things that every one would feel could 
not last; and it is hard to conceive any fate more sorrowful 
for Louis Narouron than that he should spend the melancholy 
evening of his life in trying to maintain a situation of things 

that could not be maintain 

His troubles at home are scarcely less serious. There, too, 
he has reached a point where he “a advance along one of 
two diverging paths, either of which will lead him into dan- 
gers and thickets and quagmires. Last January he promised 
large measures of Liberal reform. There were to be increased 
freedom of the press and increased freedom of public meet- 
ings, and various other changes in the same direction. For 
three-quarters of a year he has been meditating on the 
extent to which it would be convenient to him to fulfil the 
hopes he given. Practically he has some extent 
conceded what he promised. The press has a degree of 
liberty allowed it Frhich it has a before aoe since 
he began his reign. The law has not been altered, but it has 
not been put in force with anything like the old severity ; 
and no = has visas? in the least discontented that the 
Ewrzror has not moved faster. But now the time has come 
when his real intentions must be declared. If at the begin- 
ning of next Session he simply keeps silence, it will be pal 
48a sign that he does not mean to give any increase of liberty, 
oa has done = his project of crowning the edifice, and 
that he 1s prepared to ignore and defy the friends of freedom 
in France. _ He may decide on poe whatever risk this in- 
Volves, for it is for the moment the easiest and most tempting 
) Just as in foreign politics it is for the moment the easiest 
and most tempting policy to take the side of the Catholics in the 
Roman quarrel. But then there is the future. No one can doubt 
there is a growing wish in France that the country should 
= a larger share in the management of its own affairs. 
2 temperate way, but the recent 
. e Counci neral, and the language which 
— have used, sufficiently show that the wish exists. 
San Emperor decides now on making no concession, he 
on er have to repress this wish for the rest of his life, 
dedin will have to yield hereafter under pressure what he 
her es to yield now when his choice is free. On the 
. ruling the conduc’ 
} geo the aspirations of the French Liberals during 
laieaet hone which, it may be confidently said, will 
pe either of actual war or of difficulties external 
pire | The system, too, by which he and his Em- 
~ ave hitherto profited so largely—the system of regu- 
point oo and providing work—appears now at last on the 
revealing its bad side. The harvest in France has 


peutral between 


been very bad, trade is slack, and, what is much worse than 
all, the municipalities are overburdened with taxes, The 
moment is coming when Louis NapoLron will have to ask 
himself, “ Am I at all hazards to keep the price of bread low 
“in Paris and Lyons, and all the towns where there is 
“a dangerous population? If the towns which have 
“ pawned their resources to carry on gigantic works can- 
“not go on paying the interest of their debt, am I to 
“force the State to find the money? If workmen are 
“ thrown out of employ, am I to order new gigantic works 
“to be commenced when it is known that the old gigantic 
“works donot pay?” For the moment the decision may not 
be difficult. France is very rich, and very obedient. But what 
a prospect this opens for the future, what a growing weight of 
care to fall on the shoulders of one elderly irresolute man! It 
is impossible not to say that the prospect that lies before 
Louis Napoteon is a melancholy one, and history may not 
improbably record the tale of his old age, if he lives, as one of 
its strongest warnings to those who are tempted to aspire to 
the lonely grandeur of personal and irresponsible power. 


SHEFFIELD AND MANCHESTER. 


HERE are, and there are not, signs that the recent special 

inquiries at Sheffield and Manchester have done good. 
Let us take the pleasantest aspect of the case first. The 
Alliance of Organized Unions—that is, the Union of Unions, 
the central and checking authority which presides over 
the various trades—has met in conference, by delegates, 
at Preston; and, like the Bishops at Lambeth, the Congress 
closed its doors against the Press, but, unlike the Bishops, 
it has not issued an Encyclical. All that has oozed out 
is an Allocution from the President, Mr. Austin, of Sheffield, 
which adopts the pathetic language so familiar to the 
Vatican. The craft, like the Church, is in danger. Trades’ 
Unionism has fallen on evil days; on every side there are 
apostasies and backslidings. There is a lamentuble defection 
from the good old cause. It is a burden laid upon the 
Pore that Rome happens to be the worst-governed State 
in Christendom; and in like fashion “ it is unfortunate 
“ that Sheffield has been the seat of government, and that 
“ BroaDHEAD was, until the late disclosures, Treasurer of the 
“ Alliance.” We quite agree with President Austin, and we 
perfectly understand that the iron has entered into his paternal 
heart. “ The trades of the country had not come forward to 
“the support of the Alliance”—a grief much of the same 
kind as the defection of Austria must be to the Vicar of 
Curist. “ Several of the trades in association had reduced 
“the number of members on which they paid”; a fact 
equivalent to the decrease of Prrer’s pence. But this is 
not all; the parallel between the ecclesiastical and com- 
mercial worlds goes further. Just as the educated mind 
is slipping away from its old adherence to the one and 
orthodux faith, so the President has to deplore “ that a 
“ large section of the press, and of the clergy of all de- 
“ nominations, and the political economists, are opposed to 
“ Trades’ Unions.” We quite agree with the patriarchal 
voice from Preston that, if ever there was a time when it 
“ behoved Unionists to be up and doing, that time is the 
“ present.” And his advice seems to be taken. On the 
one hand, as we have said, there is a gleam of sunshine 
penetrating the darkness of Sheffield itself. The famous 
Saw-grinders have begun to amend their ways, and 
now that, in revising their rules, they have come to 
the conviction that it is desirable “to recommend the 
“expulsion from their body of any member found guilty 
“of rattening,” we are in hopes that this recommendation 
will be carried out. On the other hand, the recent dis- 
closures have only had the effect of making desperate and 
criminal men more desperate and criminal. .‘lhis result, how- 
ever, may have its good side. Although the whole educated 
mind of the country is, as is admitted, against the Unionists, 
it perhaps requires an unmistakeable amount of proof to show 
what these principles of Unionists must come to. Unfor- 
tunately things must get to the very worst before we can 
depend upon a remedy. It seems that the Unionists have not 
been slow to profit by the teaching which the professorial 
mind has lavished upon them. They have been taught, by those 
who knew better, that the writers in the newspapers who 
have denounced Broapueap and his crimes are criminals and 
traitors, and that, “system for system, crime for crime,” they, 
“the moral assassins, are the worst of the two.” The hint 
has been taken, and Unionism has answered to the appeal to 
be up and doing. 


During the progress of the Manchester inquiry 2 news~ 
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‘paper of that city, the Free Lance, published a remarkable 


article, the substance of which was that the whole truth was 
not likely to come out; that the authorities of the Unions had 
taken the hint, and had destroyed the evidence of the 
worst atrocities; that they had managed to export inconvenient 
testimony to America; and consequently that we did not 
know, and never should know, all, or the worst, of the brick- 
makers’ outrages at Manchester. In the Saturday Review of 
September 21 we referred to this authority, and grounded 
some observations of our own upon it. The article, it seems, 
attracted general attention, and at Manchester it terribly 
annoyed the Unionists. It may be an odd coincidence, but it 
scems to be the fact that the publisher of the Free Lance 
has been made the object of a murderous attack, Mr. Hey- 
woop has been shot at, and only escaped by that providential 
arrangement which makes the aim of a murderer so often 
more uncertain than his malice. Of course there is no proof 
that Mr. Heywoop was shot at by a Unionist. But we must 
read Manchester by Sheffield, and it is too apparent that 
there is system in all this. ‘The Manchester editor pledged 
himself to the fact that there was in existence certain evi- 
dence which would most grievously implicate the Union 
authorities. ‘The Manchester publisher was all but assassi- 
nated. The event does not stand alone. Last year, in 
Sheffield, one to whom the country owes an immense debt 
of gratitude, the editor of the Sheffield Daily Telegraph, 
distinctly promised that, if a special inquiry were instituted, 
evidence would be produced proving that the Union autho- 
rities—and BroaDHEaD was all but named—had ordered, and 
paid for, murders. ‘The Commission sat, and the editor of the 
Sheffield newspaper fulfilled his pledge when HaLuam confessed. 
But this gentleman has, from that time to this, been the object 
of murderous threats, and for months never ventured to sleep 
without a watchman and firearms in his house. This is 
clearly no local or occasional grievance. It is a mere plain 
matter of fact that any public man who denounces the crimes 
of Manchester and Sheffield writes with his life in his hands. 
The Sheffield editor for a whole twelvemonth has not been 
safe. The murderers who were unable to get at the writer 
in the Free Lance tried to assassinate his publisher. Tua res 
agitur ; we admit that we are not very disinterested or unim- 
passioned witnesses. Here in London we have more than 
one man of education willing and able to denounce their 
supposed enemies to the desperadoes of the crafts, and who is 
not ashamed, as against ourselves and others, 
+ « Spargere voces 
Per vulgum ambiguas et querere conscius arma. 

We have said that, in their way, these little incidents have 
their value on public opinion, and perhaps, according to the 
old saying about the blood of martyrs, the murder of a 
journalist or publisher is a useful, however melancholy, 
price to pay for a thorough knowledge of the real character of 
Unionism. 

We turn to another aspect of the case, which, we regret 
to say, proves to demonstration that the old spirit which 
animated BroaDHEAD is not dead; and that, in Sheffield at 
least, there is in some quarters an avowed and defiant intention 
to repeat his vigorous policy. On the 30th of September a 
public meeting was held at the Temperance Hall, where 
resolutions not quite temperate were carried, with only one 
dissentient voice. A Mr. Inonsipe, a Town Councillor, was 
invited to lecture; and as that person does not read the 
reports of his speeches, we are not perhaps called upon to 
criticize his lecture, though he affects to say that he has been 
misrepresented. He professes not to know where the re- 
port of his utterances appeared. We have before us a copy 
of the Sheffield Independent, which gives it at length. He is 
about to publish an authorized copy, and, we hope, about to 
prosecute the Shefield Independent tor libel. That scandalous 
journal makes Mr. Ironsipe remark that “Moses slew an 


_ “Egyptian, and buried him in the sand; that Mosgs was in 


“high favour with Gop ; and that if men cannot resist lawfully, 
“they will resist unlawfully.” To be sure Mr. Inonsmpe did not 
apply this instance to BroapHEaD, but he stated it at Sheffield, 
and in connexion with the recent inquiry. Further, in ad- 
dition to this Scriptural precedent—which he rather spoilt by 
applying to Moszs the praise given to Davin, that he was the 
man after Gop’s own heart—he proceeded to an observation 
in: natural philosophy, that “ violence was resorted. to when 
“ there was anything wrong, as a thunderstorm purified the 
“ atmosphere.” The Special Commissions at Sheffield and 
Manchester he is stated to have denounced as “an infamous 
“ inquisition,” and the result of “ marvellous insanity ” on. 
the part of the idiotic portion of the trade who demanded 
them; and the refusal of the Sheffield magistrates to renew 


Broapueav’s licence he is reported to have characterized 
“the disgraceful exhibition of a set of pettifogging tri ste 
And finally, he is said to have observed that it is “yoy » 
namely, the knobsticks or non-Union men—“who win ry 
BRoaDHEAD and his accomplices—“ who ha 
“keep the trade in good position, to do things which the tee 
“much rather not do.” Whether Mr. IRonsipe did 7 did 
not deliver himself of this wicked language is perhaps j 
material, for, though no less criminal on that enon fe 
will be set down for a madman; but what is of im 
ance is that the very meeting which cheered this rane 
language to the echo, and which yelled down the soli 
dissentient from Mr. IRonstpe’s views, passed a resoluti 
prepared by a man named Tri1Terton, which expremer if 
terms the present argument of the Unionists, It runs 
thus:—Admitted that BroapHEab’s murders are indefengi 
and that there are ugly points about rattening and trade out. 
rages generally (we do not know whether shooting newspaper 
folks is thus mildly denounced), still, while there is the 
law of the land, there is also a higher law of necessity. This 
law men will, and they must as well as will, vindicate; and 
they are the more bound to do so because there is a conspi 

of the governing and employing classes to crush the liberties 
of working-men. “ All trade outrages are the inevitable con- 
“ sequences of these one-sided and unjust laws; and so long- 
“as the working-classes are treated as outlaws it is not 
“only their right, but their bounden duty, to make and 
“enforce such laws as will enable them to maintain their 
“ wives and families, and in so doing they only obey the law 
“ of necessity, which overrides all partial fm | unjust man- 
“ made laws.” And with especial reference to the Sheffield 
and Manchester Commissions, their only “ object is to crush 
“the Societies through their long-tried leaders”—that is, 
BroapHeaD and his associates. Such are the resolutions 
passed a week or two ago at a considerable meeting of the 
Sheffield artisans. This argument, we admit, is conclusive 
enough; and as it is put forward with the enthusiastic 
approbation of a large body of working-men, and in the 


head-quarters of Unionism, and on the very scene of the. 


late horrible disclosures, we fear that our hopes of any 
real improvement must be very slight. At the very utmost, 
the Union authorities only part company with Broapaeap 
in a mincing attitude and with faltering accents, and it 
is always with some reservation, which is, after all, ax 
apology. A newspaper correspondent, signing himself “s 


“ Working-Man,” expressed not long ago at Manchester: 


what, we fear, is the real opinion of too many of his 
class :—‘ These outrages are not so morally black as they 
“have been represented. As a question of abstract right 
“ or wrong, the members of a trade have the same right to 
“ enforce their laws on a small minority as the majority of s 
“nation have to enforce theirs on the whole community. 
“ The only difference is that, in the case of a nation, 
“most violent means are used, but used openly, to enforce 
“ the rule of the majority ; but if the grinders think violence 
“ necessary it must be done secretly.” The point is—it must 
be done. As was said in the very same column by another 
writer in language which will bear repetition—* When s 
“man enters the Union he is no longer free. ANANIsS 
“ entered the Christian union, and violated its rules; and— 
“ Awnantas fell dead at the Apostle’s feet.” 


AMERICA, 


fe victory of the Democrats in the Pennsylvanian 
elections seems to indicate an approaching reaction 1 
American politics, especially as it follows a similar decision 2. 
California. It happens that parties are always nearly balanced 
in Pennsylvania, and that the neutral or undecided portion af 
the constituency represents with considerable accuracy the 
floating opinion of the Northern States, The majenin of the 
State successively supported Mr. Bucuanan and Mr. i 

and in all subsequent contests it has been found on the wit~ 
ning side. The actual vote is, of little importance, a8 the 
balance of parties in. Congress will not be altered, bub 
the result will encourage the Democrata in all parts of the 
Union in their endeavour to overthrow the dominant faction 
An American Opposition always derives strength from the 
extravagant corruption of the holders of office; and, 
the Republicans have now enjoyed power for six © 
seven years, almost all. recent jobs and malversations a® 
justly imputed to their party. Only a few political exities 
of the higher order admit. that systematic disregard of the. 
character: and qualifications of candidates: for office 18m 
herent: in the. system: of election, ‘The managers of Oar 
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eset, w the worst section of the community, and 
.. favourites are chosen either on pecuniary grounds or for 
thett indifference to principle. Few Americans 
ad to trace this evil further to its root in the enormous 
pers of an indiscriminate constituency. It is impossible 
we mniversal suffrage should dispense with external guidance, 
obs it receives the necessary direction from the Govern- 
i as in France, or from knots of obscure intriguers, as in 

United States. The evil is tolerable in America only 
the the of administrative and legislative power is 
wed + but it been more generally felt since the great 
: rat of taxation has increased the temptation to interfere 
z jitics. Republican functionaries have created public 
oF not because they were Republicans, but because 

were in office. The Democrats have in many States 

“wed a seven years’ quarantine, which enables them to 

t a clean bill of political health. But for the im- 
de ce of the PrestpeNt, and his consequent unpopularity, 
the reaction would probably have become more general, 
independently of political considerations. 

It may be doubted whether the Democratic leaders would 
themselves wish for immediate accession to power. It seems 
to be generally believed throughout the North that the process 
of reconstruction is thus far successful, and the opponents of 
the legislation of Congress would be unwilling either to con- 
tinue the policy which they have denounced, or to disappoint 
the sanguine hopes of their countrymen. It is difficult to 
define reconstruction, or to ascertain its objects; but for the 

tthe South is tranquil, and its inhabitants are in no 
hurry to escape from military rule. The possible supremacy 
of the negroes under the future State Constitutions is more 
obnoxious than the exercise of a provisional dictatorship. 
Some of the ablest Republican journalists affect to ridicule 
the fears that a majority of the superior race can be over- 
powered by the coloured population ; nor can*it be doubted 
that sooner or later the white citizens will resume the govern- 
ment of their own country. For the present, however, the 

have a large majority in five or six States, and they 
will probably control all the Southern Conventions. Having 
no opinions of their own, they are subject to the political 
direction of Northern agents who belong, without excep- 
tion, to the extreme Republican faction. The leading 
white citizens have been disfranchised by Congress, and 
the residue are naturally unwilling to vote in pursuance 
of legislation which they consider unconstitutional and 
oppressive. The delegates of the negro voters will frame 
any State Constitutions which are dictated to them by their 
instructors, and they will afterwards send to Washington 
Senators and Representatives diametrically opposed in opinion 
to the genuine constituencies of the Southern States. In this 
manner reconstruction will probably be completed without 
farther difficulty; but to foreigners it seems that the whole 
process will have, after no long interval of time, to be repeated 
in an opposite spirit. Perhaps the Republicans are right in 
preferring even a fictitious reconstruction to the present 
suspension of all legal relations between the Southern States 
andthe Union. A revolutionary period cannot be closed too 
soon, even if it is necessary to cover the smouldering fire with 
4 mere layer of ashes. It will probably be necessary for a con- 
siderable time to maintain Federal garrisons in the Southern 
States for the protection of life and property. In Tennessee, 
and probably in other Southern States, civil war is only 
suppressed by the vicinity of an irresistible force. 


Impartial spectators have no reason to desire a political 
reaction in the United States. The Republicans are, on the 
Whole, perhaps more respectable than their adversaries; and 
even the Reconstruction Acts, although they appear anomalous, 
Were passed in good faith. Within a year or two the moderate 
Republicans have disappeared from public view, in accord- 
ance with the rule that no American party can tolerate the 
existence of a minority within its own body.’ The most 
zealous supporters of the Presipent have deserted his cause, 
in preference to abandoning their Republican allegiance, and 
the opponents of Mr. Stevens and Mr. Suerman are loudest 
m applauding the supposed operation of their measures. The 
Party consequently includes many secret dissentients from a 
violent policy, and, if opinion changes, the present leaders will 
Even malcontents sometimes venture 

e extravagant language of the party chiefs, as 

advocates communism, or when the Speier 
Presi -_ of Representatives elegantly anticipates that the 
i. will walk, not on earth, but on air.” To an 
an tand sensible man it must be a painful reflection that 
ialnea 18 No escape from Republicanism, except into the oppo- 
‘amp. ‘The Democrats, in ‘their search for a popular 


topic, have lighted on repudiation, as the easiest method 

of reducing the national burdens; and it must be supposed 

that they have satisfied themselves that the national creditors 

form but a small minority of the constituencies. The sophisms 

which they use in support of their unscrupulous proposal are 

familiar to the readers of Consett, and it is ible that 

ignorant and thoughtless persons may be deluded into the 

belief that a debt contracted when the - currency was at 

a discount ought not to be paid in gold. New York and 

some other Northern States have already cheated their credi- 

tors by Reying them off in greenbacks, and Mr. PenpLeTon 

and Mr. VaLLanpiGHam propose that the Federal Legislature 

should follow the convenient precedent. The Acts which 

sanctioned the issue of Five-twenty bonds provided that the 

interest should be paid in gold, and pettifogging politicians 
have drawn the inference that the principal may lawfully 
be discharged in paper. The notorious impossibility of 
having borrowed the money if the contract had been inter- 
preted to authorize payment in paper is not likely to be 
remembered by candidates who wish, not to be honest, but 
to be elected to State or Federal offices. It is but fair to 
state that the discovery of the supposed flaw in the bar- 
gain was due to the ingenuity of General Butter, who 
naturally wishes that his present Republican allies should 
not be outbidden by his former Democratic associates. Mr. 
GreeLey, and some others among the leading Republican 
journalists, protest against the bad faith which they justly im- 
pute to their Democratic adversaries; but it is unfortunately 
certain that Republicans possessing considerable influence 
have thought it their interest to adopt the doctrine of repudia- 
tion. Mr. Taappeus Stevens and Mr. SHerman, as well as 
General Butter, contend that the debt should be paid in 
paper, or, in other words, that it should not be paid at all. 
If foreign creditors alone were concerned, American securities 
would be a d investment; but probably the small 
holders of bonds m different parts of the Union will succeed 
in defeating the flagitious schemes of professional poli- 
ticians. The advocates of maintaining national good faith 
argue, with conchusive force, that the fraud recommended by 
Mr. PenpieTon and General BuTLer would be unprovoked 
as well as unjustifiable. The excessive taxes which at present 
cause reasonable dissatisfaction have been unnecessarily applied 
to the reduction of the principal of the debt, when Congress 
was only bound to provide for the regular payment of the 
interest. Immediate pressure will be relieved by the relin- 
quishment of premature efforts to pay off the debt; and in 
fifteen or twenty years the rapid growth of population and 
wealth will have greatly diminished the burden by a per- 
fectly legitimate process. If all doubts of American honesty 
were removed, there is no reason why the obligations of 
the Government should be, as at present, extravagantly de- 
preciated in comparison with English, or even with Russian, 
funds. A reputation for good faith is a negotiable property, 
and it would be worth while to silence the Butters and 
the Penpietons for the sake of paying off with money 
borrowed at four per cent. debts which bear an interest of 
six cent. Educated Americans of good station are pro- 
bably equal in integrity to Europeans of the same rank, but 
unfortunately those of them who aspire to political power 
are compelled to address themselves to an irresponsible 
multitude. An ingenious writer, who describes himself as 
an ex-sergeant of Volunteers, has lately published a pro- 
posal for the establishment in each State of a second and 
co-ordinate Assembly for the exclusive representation and 
protection of property. His scheme is obviously, and perhaps 
consciously, chimerical; but the statements and arguments by 
which it is supported are deserving of the consideration of 
taxpayers who are governed, or about to be governed, by the 
classes which pay no direct taxes. In some parts of America 
the progress of legislative confiscation is already rapid, and 
the doctrines by which it is excused have been publicly pro- 
fessed by the second dignitary of the Republic. Protests 
against the tendencies of democracy are in the United States 
only intellectual amusements. Any possible modification of 
existing institutions will be effected by the dominant classes 
for the purpose of removing real or supposed impediments to 
their absolute supremacy. 


POLITICAL LEAGUES. 
T is not certain whether political clubs are destined to 
A form a permanent element in the English Constitution. 
The Birming Union of 1831 disappeared after the passing 
of the Reform Bill, and the Catholic Association ostensibl 
dissolved itself as soon as Emancipation had been weonned. 
B2 
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The Corn-law League maintained, under various names, a 
fitful existence in Manchester for some years after the attain- 
ment of its object; but the traders and manufacturers who 
had heartily prosecuted the repeal of the Corn-laws resented 
the attempt to control their political action by the aid of 
a standing organization. The French people have never 
forgotten the time when the Jacobin Club divided with the 
Convention the conduct of the Revolution during the worst 
of its phases; and the imitative associations which were 
established by demagogues during the anarchy of 1848 were 
sternly suppressed by an Assembly deriving its powers 
from universal suffrage. The clubs which flourish re- 
spectively under the presidency of Mr. Beaues and Mr. Porrer 
show no disposition to abdicate their functions, although 
their wishes have been gratified to a wholly unexpected 
extent. Having professedly come into existence for the 
attainment of a definite public object, the Reform League 
is now occupied in devising some new occupation for the 
energy of its managers. ‘The prospect of cultivating sedi- 
tious feeling in Ireland has been clouded by Mr. Bea.es’s 
rash declaration of sympathy with GaripaLp1; but it is 
never difficult to discover pretexts for agitation, when 
notoriety is to be earned and vanity indulged. The Re- 
form League of Leeds has lately been employing itself in 
the invention of grievances which may serve as an excuse 
for speeches and meetings; and, in accordance with Mr. 
Bricut’s advice, the Ballot has been selected as the most 
urgent of political wants. A long programme which follows 
is only worth noticing because it is founded on the assumption 
that the Reformed Parliament requires the aid and stimulus 
of irresponsible clubs. The attempt at usurpation would have 
irritated a constituency consisting of the middle-classes; but 
perhaps the new electors may be not unwilling to accept the 
guidance of unauthorized leaders. The Reform League may 
possibly become, like similar associations in America, a 
machine for managing elections, and it will never want 
supporters if it can help its promoters to obtain seats in 
Parliament. 


Many of the professed objects of the League and similar 
clubs are in themselves plausible or desirable; but if Parlia- 
ment is qualified for its most obvious duties, there can be no 
occasion that its deliberations should be anticipated by volun- 
teer lords of the articles. A good system of education and 
judicious legislation for the benefit of Ireland would be highly 
expedient, and it is not impossible that the great constitu- 
tional change of last Session may remove some of the obstacles 
to improvement. Demagogues from time to time perform a 
useful function, even by a violent derangement of existing 
systems, and the admirers of Mr. Disrarti’s Reform Bill 
owe a certain debt of gratitude even to Mr. Beates; but the 
Parliament of the future must be extremely faulty in consti- 
tution if it requires his further superintendence. Whole miles 
of prostrated iron railings would be useless in reconciling 
the preliminary discrepancy between a comprehensive pro- 
ject of national education and a compromise with the Irish 
Roman Catholic prelates, who insist on the maintenance of 
exclusively sectarian teaching. It is perhaps because more 
serious questions involve puzzling difficulties that Mr. Barnes, 
and other recent speakers, have chosen the Ballot as a safer 
topic of discussion. Yet it is not easy to understand the interest 
of the Radical party in providing for the concealment of votes. 
The workingpeople who are now supreme in the boroughs 
are justly proud of an independence which frequently takes 
the form of hostility to their employers. There is not the least 
reason to suppose that they would take the trouble to make a 
mystery of their opinions if vote by ballot were established, 
and they have more to lose than to gain by any check which 
might be placed on the practice of intimidation. As Mr. 
Baines is a moderate politician, notwithstanding his presence 
at a Reform League meeting, he is probably less anxious than 
Mr. Bricut to diminish the influence of the landowners in the 
counties, where it is possible that the Ballot might be more 
operative than in the boroughs. The assimilation of the two 
franchises would be a more democratic measure than the 
introduction of the Ballot, for the labourers would be more 
accessible than the farmers to the influence of demagogues. 
The agitation in favour of secret voting will be artificial and 
spiritless, but it may possibly be successful. The objection to 
the scheme is rather that it is essentially vicious in prin- 
ciple than that it will produce any important result, whether 
good or evil. 


It is rather satisfactory than otherwise that Mr. M1aLu 
should have been defeated at Bradford, although the decision 
of a moribund constituency throws no light on the political 
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himself safe in his seat, lately congratulated himself itr 
Bradford audience on the approaching addition of ten, Pa hg aay y 
voters to the number of the electors. At the generd a rh A 
tion of 1869 Mr. may perhaps retrieve hig 
although the Nonconformists whom he more especial| ele pee a 
sents mostly belong to the humbler portion of the rept je prine 
classes. The workmen, while they do not like the Chun’ eoutty 9 
for the most part unconnected with Dissenting bodies an} hile it 
different to the spiritual arguments against Establishment hich P 
elections by provisional constituencies possessed any 
able importance, the success of the local candidate wif ations! | 
be interesting chiefly as a proof that the electors resent 
dictation of the Reform League. That officious bog ba The I 
supported the pretensions of Mr. M1ALL; and the i. where; @ 
who may perhaps have failed to discover any reason {¢ mad the 
preferring either competitor, seem, with a sound insti without 
have decided against the nominee of a club. As the en ae 
hands was in favour of Mr. Tuompson, it might be sy “8 imay 
that the Reform League is as powerless in the ingrte poly 


the hustings; but possibly the new member ma 
mended by local in which a stranger 
deficient. It may be hoped that no opening will be found i 
Bradford for adventurers far less respectable than Mr, 
who not unnaturally desire to reap in their own 

the fruits of the late agitation. ‘The ringleaders of the Reforn 
League have generally offered their services to metropolity 
constituencies, and the great manufacturing towns vill 
bably retain something of the corporate feeling which ly 
hitherto quickened their sense of political responsibil 
As household suffrage has been long since practically egy 
blished in London, the new and revolutionary candidaig 
probably rely on the operation of the lodger franchise, They 
success will perhaps be useful in exposing their incapacity 
and in consequently terminating their career as agitators: 
but the degradation of the character of the metropoliar 
boroughs below the present modest standard would be 
cause for regret. At the last election some of the Lonin 
constituencies displayed a creditable anxiety to retrieve ther 
character; and the present representatives of the metropols 
rise, on an average, somewhat above mediocrity. It bu 
never been their own custom, or the wish of their constituents, 
that they should interpret their hustings’ pledges too literally, 
and, with one or two occasional exceptions, they have had the 
honesty and spirit to abstain from presenting themselves 
meetings convened by demagogues, and from countenanciy 
seditious assemblages. Mr. Ayrron’s appearance at tle 
Crystal Palace was perhaps a necessary penance for bis 
previous attempt, at St. James’s Hall, to discountenance s 
dangerous agitation. 

The Reform Bill will have really elevated a large parti 
the population if the electors learn, however imperfectly, 
consider legislative problems, instead of confining their effors 
to the redistribution of political power. Neither a working. 
man nor a ten-pound householder can find a source 
wisdom in the Ballot; but the difficulties which lie at te 
threshold of Irish controversy may suggest serious reflectiou 
to the most inexper enced politician. A thoughtful artisw 
cannot but perceive that the object to which the Roma 
Catholic priesthood devote all their energies is diamett- 
cally opposed to the doctrines of English Liberals ai 
philanthropists. The multitudes who, with limited inform 
tion, sympathize with Gariatot, will find that Cardinal 
CULLEN imputes the popular enthusiasm as a crime to tle 
English aristocracy, which entertains the same feelings 
far milder form. A community absolutely governed by the 
clergy is not an attractive object to English democrats, ut 
is an entire prohibition of public education likely to & 
favoured by the admirers of American institutions. The 
Reform League is not likely to assist its members or 
in the investigation of grave political questions. 


as | 


THE PARLIAMENTARY CONFLICT IN VICTORIA. 


go-ahead characteristics of our colonies are 
ally obtruding themselves upon our notice. The rapidity 
of their development reproduces in the earlier stages of their 
existence questions and situations which were only known 0 
England after centuries of settled government. Starting with 
the traditions and maxims which here it has taken three 
four hundred years to form, they present us with a counterpatt 
of our contemporary rather than of our past history. How 
far the social constitution of our colonies will enable 

to resist jars and strains which other forces than those 
political dynamics have enabled us in England to - 


chances of future elections. Mr. Forster, who probably feels 


and repair, is a question which time alone can solve. 
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= ay of growth is an indication of internal weakness, then 
ee be cause for apprehending that the rapid maturity 
yt Australian colonies has been attained at the cost of 
‘our which is an essential condition of longevity; and 
the absence of that patient elaboration which has secured 
the principles of practical constitutionalism in the Mother- 
will be fatal to its vitality in the dependencies, Mean- 
+4 it is interesting to watch those collisions and conflicts 
hich Parliamentary government generates in our distant 
vdements, and the appeals which they suggest to the consti- 
tational law and practice of the Mother-country. 


The latest crisis of this kind has been witnessed in Victoria, 
where, according to the most recent accounts, the Assembly 
aod the Council were at issue, and the Ministers had resigned 
rithout being able to find successors. ‘The cause of discord 
ys an inheritance of Sir Cuantes Darwin's original mistake. 
It may be recollected that the immediate result of this error 
yas the recall of Sir Cuartes. He thus came to be consi- 
deed by the Lower House as a martyr to the cause of 
popular re resentation ; and probably this was the view taken 
generally by the colonists, who for the most part are swayed 
more by impulse than by reflection. When, therefore, the 
duty of conferring on him some lasting memorial of popular 

itude was mooted, the Lower House showed itself quite 
ready to vote whatever money might be required for the 
A very reasonable regulation precludes Colonial 

Governors from receiving pecuniary gratifications at the hands 
of their subjects; and it can only be the sanction of the 
ish Government that allows that evasion of the letter 

of the law under which a pecuniary grant is made to any 
member of a Governor's family. In the present instance it 
was proposed that the 20,000/, which it would be irregular 
for Sir C. DarLine to receive should be given to his wife. 
This was voted by the House of Assembly. During the dis- 
cussion, it would seem, sundry sharp things were uttered by 
the supporters of the motion against the Legislative Council, 
whose quarrel with Sir Caries had led ultimately to his 
recall. ‘The proposer even went so far as to aver that the 
motion was not rma | an emphatic approval of Sir C. Darin, 
but an equally emphatic vote of censure on his enemies in and 
out of the Council, who were stigmatized as “the vilest 
“ faction” the colony had ever known. It is astonishing how 
quickly Colonial Parliaments learn that style of eloquence 
which consists in using strong epithets of invective. “ Vile,” 
“ scoundrelly,” “‘ sordid,” “ contemptible,” “ dishonest,” “ dis- 
“ graceful” run as glibly off the lips of colonial orators as 
the ordinary terms of Parliamentary proceedings. But 
although this abuse is common enough, it does not appear 
that familiarity has made it the more endurable. Pungent 
as were the epithets of the speakers, the feelings of the 
assailed were correspondingly keen. It argued very little 
knowledge of human nature to suppose that men could be 
denounced as the vilest faction the colony had ever known, 
and make no reprisals. The stinging words were remembered, 
and remembered too at a very critical time. The grant to 
Lady Dartine had been incorporated in the Appropriation 
Bill of the Session, which provided for the disbursement of 
all the sums voted therein ; and it could not be separated from 
the other votes, which provided the salaries of the public 
officers, and the payments for public contracts. If it were 
rejected, all the others must be rejected too, and the colony 
plunged in financial confusion. It seemed therefore tolerably 
certain that the vote would pass the Council, and that its 
authors would have the double satisfaction of doing a handsome 
thing to Sir C. Darina, and saying disagreeable things of his 
opponents. But this was too much for the Council to put 
up with. They might put up with the vote, or with the 
abuse, singly, but they had no intention of submitting to both. 
When, therefore, the Appropriation Bill came before them, 
they threw it out bodily. ‘This was the quintessence of 
vengeance. It bore a curious likeness to the revenge which 
the Oxford student took, when he got himself plucked in 
order to spite the Examiners. There must have been Coun- 
cillors, or the friends of Councillors, in the Administration ; 
and there must have been public creditors, or public con- 
tractors, in the Council. All these persons were deprived of 
their dues by the adverse vote. Public salaries could not 
be paid, public debts could not be liquidated, public works 
could no longer be carried on. It was a dead-lock on the 
As to taking the responsibility of relying 
on the vote of the Assembly as a sufficient authority for 
8 warrants, the Governor had the example of his pre- 
ee too nearly before his eyes to venture on such a step. 
9 but lately arrived in the colony, and he had no par- 


Up to the present time the difficulty probably continues, 
along with tle controversy to which it has given rise. 
It was not to be expected that the exercise of an objection- 
able power would pass unquestioned, and the crisis has 
been fruitful in protests, remonstrances, and discussions. 
The constitution of the Colonial is founded on the model 
of the Imperial Parliament. The privileges of the Assembl 
are identical with those of the House of Commons, while 
the powers of the Council are assimilated to those of the 
House of Lords. It is contended by the opponents of the 
Council that, as by the English Constitution the House of 
Lords is forbidden to meddle with a money Bill which has 
the Commons, so by the Colonial Constitution the 
Council is precluded from altering or rejecting any money Bill 
which has passed the Assembly. The protest of the minority 
of the Council against the vote of the majority distinctly 
alleges, “‘ That the right possessed by the Legislative Council 
“ to reject such a Bill is of the same character as the right of 
“ the House of Lords te reject a General Appropriation Bill, 
“ and of the Crown to veto the same, being a right that has 
“never been exercised, by the House of Lords or by the 
“ Crown, at any period of British history.” Yet itis quite easy 
to conceive that this right has never been exercised, without 
going so far as to deny that it exists. It is not & priori very 
likely that the Lords would reject any money Bill which the 
Commons had risked the obloquy of passing. Money has not 
always been so easy to get that the Chamber which has not 
the authority to impose taxes should exercise the power 
of remitting them. But although the Peers have never 
shown the disposition to wield this power, it is theirs by the 
recorded admission of the Commons. In a Conference in 1671 
they distinctly declared, “Your Lordships have a negative to 
“ the whole.” And on another occasion it was acknow 

that “‘ The Lords may pass all or reject all, without diminution 
“ or alteration.” The constitutional objection is to alteration 
or modification, not to rejection in toto. And this objection 
is confined to those Bills which are exclusively financial in 
their character; that is, which impose or remit taxes, and do 
nothing else. Viewed, then, in reference to domestic precedent, 
the proceeding of the Colonial Council! has not been unconstitu- 
tional. It has been unusual, and irregular, and inexpedient. 
It has caused confusion and embarrassment in the colony, 
but to an infinitely less degree than a similar proceeding 
on the part of our House of Lords would do here. The 
very magnitude of the inconvenience may ensure its remedy. 
It is difficult to imagine thata sense of common interests will 
not induce the two Chambers to reconsider their differences, 
and agree in passing a Bill equally demanded by the honour 
and the interests of Victoria. External circumstances favour 
such a reconciliation. The descent of the Duke of Epinsurcu 
on the colony may perhaps afford the required deus ex 
machind, and unite all parties in loyal harmony. 


But supposing this done, and done quietly, another question 
still remains. Is it desirable that this strong demarcation of 
privileges between the two Chambers should still exist? Why 
should not the Council and the Assembly have co-ordinate and 
co-equal powers in passing or rejecting money Bills? The ob- 
jections to the recognition of sucl a principle in England are 
founded on traditions handed down from ages most dissimilar 
to our own; but even in England they are becoming fainter 
every year. The taxes are theoretically considered a free 
gift of the Commons alone; and “the concurrence of the 
“Peers and the Crown is only necessary to clothe it with a 
“ legal form.” This maxim evidently bears the traces of an 
epoch when the Commonalty and the Barons voted their 
subsidies in different bodies and at different times. Now- 
adays the taxes which the Commons impose, they impose 
upon Lords and Commons alike. Lords and Commons are 
equally concerned in their grant or their refusal. There is 
no reason, distinct from prejudice and sentiment, which is op- 
posed to the interference of the Lords with money Bills; and 
there is infinitely less ground of opposition to the interference 
of a Colonial Council with the money Bills of a Colonial 
Assembly. In the colonies there are no special and historical 
associations connected with either Chamber. The second 
Chamber is created to prevent undue and hasty legislation, 
and to aid mature and considerate legislation. It might as well, 
and as reasonably, discharge this duty in the matter of a 
money Bill as of any other. In fact there are few money Bills 
which do not more or less involve questions of general policy, 
interesting to both branches of the Legislature. Thus its 
express function would often be most beneficially fulfilled by 
the amendment and modification of clauses in Bills which, 
either incidentally or exclusively, provide grants of money, 


to recross the ocean in an unofficial capacity. 


Such an interposition would be wholly in accordance with the 
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And here we come to the great distinction between legal and 
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general purposes of a Colonial Council, while the objection 
founded on its professed resemblance to the House of Peers 
only serves to bring out more strongly its essential dissimi- 
larity, and to show the absurdity of the parallel. No colonist 
ever did or ever could see any resemblance between his 
Council and the English House of Lords. No colonist will 
ever recognise any just reason for assigning to one Chamber 
less powers than are 
is very little to say against the Council’s dealing with money 
Bills, except that the Council is supposed to be a quasi House 


of Lords, and that in England the House of Lords is not | t° be a task from which there is no 


allowed to deal with them. But if we are asked why the 
House of Lords should labour under this incapacity, we find 
ourselves unable to give a satisfactory reply ; nor, if we look 
to the best and latest authority on the subject—the Resolu- 
tions of the Commons on the famous rejection of their Paper 
Duties Bill—do we find any argument stronger than the per- 
sistent assertion of a deeply-rooted and traditional jealousy. 


-~ CLAIMS, 


How to estimate fairly one’s own claims, in what cases to 
assert and in what manner to enforce them, are questions of 
sufficient difficulty and practical importance to be worth some 
reflection. We are not, of course, now referring to such claims as 
‘can be enforced by any sort of law; that is, in the enforcement of 


which the claimant can rely upon the interference in his favour of | social preced 


any third party. We are considering only the propriety of taking 
part i obtaining the fulfilment of one’s 
own ideal of any friendly relation. And at the very outset a 
question may be raised as to the wisdom of taking any such active 
part on one’s own behalf at all. There is at first sight something 
seductive in the notion of making no claims whatever. It looks so 
much more dignified to stand entirely upon the defensive than to 
advance any claims which may ibly be disallowed. Either 
pride or diffidence, or that combination of the two which is so 
very common and so very inconvenient a quality, may lead to 
the adoption of this course. Too unconditional a determination 
to run no risk of failure—or, which comes to the same thing 
in ptactice, too low an estimate of the chances of success—tempts 
people of this temper to throw all the active part of any relation, 
all the advances, and therefore all risk of failure and shortcoming, 
on the other side. No doubt it is impossible to put forward any 
claim without exposing one’s dignity to some degree of danger. 
But in this world there is no such thing as perfect safety to be 
for any one’s dignity; and to retreat, or even to stand still, ma 
sometimes be as dangerous as to advance. Whatever people's 
theories may be, the experiment of making no claims at all can 
scarcely ever have been really tried. If anybody did consistently 
act upon such a plan, he would soon find that the rights which he 
never asserted were first disregarded, and then gradually forgotten 
by others, until his carefully cherished dignity had died of too 
much nursing. <A more plausible reason for say oe, claims is 
found in its apparent generosity. True affection has described 
as something which “brama molto, poco spera, e nulla chiede.” 
There may indeed be some relations in which such a phase of love 
ie natural and becoming. But the generosity of an habitual and 
total abstinence from claims is even more questionable than its 
dignity. No course of conduct can be really generous which will 
not bear to be looked at from both sides. That which is un- 
amiable on one side can never be mended by being, as it were, 
turned inside out. And a theory which makes it a part of friend- 
ship to ask nothing will not stand this test. It is only in a one- 
sided view of any friendly relation that it has even the appearance 
of generosity. And not only is it ungenerous to act as if one had 
aH the generosity to oneself, but such conduct actually tends to 
stifle the goodwill which it ignores. We are curiously dependent 
upon each other’s expectations. Ghosts, we know, cannot ook 
| they are spoken to ; and there are many ghosts still in the flesh 
who are under similar difficulties—many modest and generous 
people who want only the a of giving what they cannot 
volunteer. But not only does people’s reluctance to volunteer 
kindnesses, confidences, or services In many cases vary in direct 
proportion to their delicacy, but the ee of kindness or confidence 
seems often almost to be created by the demand for it. If people 
were but as generous in their expectations as they often are in 
their deeds, they would do twice as much good. 
We have said that those claims with which we are at present 
concerned are such as cannot be enforced by any kind of law. 


social claims. As a general rule, legal claims are made upon the 
ground of some right which the claimant believes to be clear, 
though disputed ; social claims upon the ground of a right which 
he believes to be undisputed, though not clear, Legal claims are 
put forward in opposition to those on whom they are made— 
the assumption being that the other side intend wrongfully to 
resist what they know to be just demands. Social claims are 
put forward for the approbation of those on whom they are made, 
and the assumption is that the other side need but to know the 
wishes and rights of the claimant in order willingly to comply 
with them. in neither case of course do these assumptions in- 
vaniably coincide with the facts, but it is upon the appropriateness 
character of the deman 


Both in legal and in social matters there is a jj . 
possible, though often difficult, to draw, beyond re itis 
of the claimant becomes doubtful, In legal matters it j ®ngh 
this line, in social matters it is beyond it, that it is 1s Wi 
make claims. To go to law is manifestly imprudent in at to 


to the doubtfulness of the claim. To assert a social pr atti 
festly unnecessary and undignified in ee to the d 


18 Mani. 
which that right is well ascertained. : 


by the other. In a word, there | is that litigation assumes a hostile intention, and soci Pout 


The estimation of one’s own undefined social Tights thus 
. But that the whan 

ment of one’s own and other people’s claims is no easy taal 
be evident when it is remembered that, in deciding = wil 
social law and equity, everybody must be judge, wi 
jury in his own case, and that he must decide them withoy: 
the aid of any written law, and in almost all cases With 
reference to any kind of arbitration. Such perplexities do vm 
in fact weigh heavily upon many people, partly because it is on} 
a minority who aim at any great age of. in 
matters, and partly because the want of auy written law is maj, 
up for pee een which lie close at hand in such superabundano, 
that in all ordinary cases they are followed, not only unhesitating! 
but even unconsciously. Most people’s conduct is so unvarying) 
determined by common usage that they are not even aware of i 
existence of any doubtful questions arising out of the ordj 
relations of every-day life, still less of the fact that their ow, 
decisions, when carried into execution, are contributing to the for. 
mation of that unwritten social law which is gradually built up by 

i ents. In any decently civilized society there is 4 
routine of good behaviour, which is followed by ey body as a 
matter of course. But it is in things which lie Loenl Gs reach 
of routine that all the beauty of individual character is show, 
And, in like manner, between every pair of friends there is q 
routine of friendly relations to depart from which is an actu 
breach of friendship, while beyond this is an ideal development 
of the relation to fall short of which is only failure. It is 
the maintenance of a high ideal that all the charm and 
of any relation de and it is im the manner in whi 
duties of imperfect obligation, of social or friendly relations, ar 
regarded that all the difference between a high and a low ided 
consists. It is on this debatable ground that the occasion arises 
for making claims—that is, as we have said, for taking an active 
part in obtaining the fulfilment towards oneself of one’s own ideal 
of any relation, whether that relation be between oneself and 
society at large, or between oneself and an individual. That the 
common routine of manners or of friendly relations, as the 
case may be, will be followed, may and should be taken for 
granted. To take any active in claiming common courtesy 
from strangers, or common kindness from friends, would be undig- 
nified, if not uncivil. But if the cultivation of a high standard in 
our dealings with the world at large, or of a high development of 
particular friendships, be a matter of common interest to all con- 
cerned, it seems to follow that whoever possesses an ideal which is 


in any degree in advance of other people’s ideal is bound as much 
as possible to make that advanced ideal —— This 
contribution towards the common stock will take the form of 


example or of claim, according to the side on which the obli 
tion ‘falls. We are at present concerned only with cl: , 
is, with the course to be pursued by those who recognise an obli- 
gation towards themselves which is more or less binding upon, but 
not fulfilled by, others. J 
Suppose the difficulty of estimating any such claim to be 
overcome, there remain the questions whether, and if so in what 
manner, it should be preferred; and these two questions are s 
mixed up _ that it is scarcely possible to consider them 
separately. We will offer some practical suggestions which bear 
upon both. In the first place, then, claims should always be made 
more or less under correction. Since it is only where there i 
room for a difference of opinion as to the extent of people 8 rights 
that the occasion for making them arises, it should never be 
forgotten that one’s own opinion may be wrong. This is no 
reason for not asserting it, but a very good reason for asserting 
it only with submission; and with a willingness to abandon 
it should it, after consideration, be honestly disallowed by the 
other side. In the next place, it is essential to the useful- 
ness of claims that they should be definite. Nobody ought to 
indulge in vague and undefined expectations from others. 1 
making any kind of claim one ought to know exactly, and to let 
the other ‘side see exactly, what it is that one wants. Otherwise 
there is no hope of the claim being either definitely responded to ot 
definitely disallowed. Nothing is more vexatious for either party 
than a state of unsatisfied expectation which is allowed to ren 
chronic for want of definition, In the next place, claims sho 
as much as possible be made tacitly. Whenever it is advisable 
leave open the way for a graceful retreat, words are awkward in- 
struments. They live much longer in the memory than looks pel 
manuer, they are apt to be much more seriously misunde1 

they have the inconvenience of being liable to repetition. *2e 
also cause much more friction in effecting their object, and to ca 
them for the assertion of one’s social rights woul Sarge! 4 
ply an unbecoming degree of exertion on one’s own | noo 
same time it is not always possible to ee with them sak 
gether, and it may be better to express a claim in words than on 
to assert it at all. But whatever instrument may be chosen 


of one or other of them that the depends. 


the purpose, and whatever other conditions may be observed ot 
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there is one rule of universal application in the matter of 
This is that they should be made consistently, or con- 
poor abandoned. It is one of the most fruitful sources of 
yoo to all friendly relations, and of _ and misunderstanding 
Cae here mischief of a more tangible kind is not done, that 
rN put forward claims intermittently, and are aggrieved 
use they are not unvaryingly complied with ; or even omit to 
make any claim at all, oY show @ ——— sense of rights 
which they have practically abandoned by resenting other people’s 
of them. Sinee social law is unwritten, and uilt 
% chiefly from precedents, it should always be borne in mind 
to what @ very large extent all our social rights rest upon pre- 
gription; 0 that, on the one hand, a custom once established 
ripens into a right, and, on the other hand, a right which is 
not asserted soon falls into abeyance. Any one who acquiesces in 
ir or unkind treatment, or in neglect, must remember that he 
is allowing a right of way to grow up, and that it will not be open 
to him to put a stop to the practice whenever his patience may 
happen, to be exhausted. em who do not choose to assert 
their rights are of course at liberty to indulge their indolence, 
their timidity, or their modesty; but they must remember that 
the choice must be made once for all; they cannot eat their cake 
and have it. A demand which would have been perfectly 
reasonable if made in good time 4 become preposterous if long 
delayed, or if tacitly withdrawn and then again put forward without 
fresh grounds. fore people are generous in allowing their 
rights to be disregarded by others, they should count the cost, and 
make _— minds whether they can be just enough for ever 
to 


after their peace. 


PLAIN GIRLS. 


is d all question the tendency of modern society to 
I’ marriage as the great end and justification of a woman’s 
life. This is perhaps the single point on which practical and 
romantic aad wee differ in so many things, invariably agree. 
Poets, novelists, natural philosophers, fashionable and unfashion- 
able mothers, mect one another on the broad common ground of 
approving universal matrimony; and women from their earliest 
years are dedicated to the cultivation of those feminine accom- 
plishments which are supposed either to be most seductive before 
marriage in a drawing-room, or most valuable after marriage in 
the kitchen and housekeeper’s-room. It is admitted to be a sort 
of half necessity in any interesting work of fiction that its plots, 
its adventures, and its catastrophes should all lead up to the 
marriage of the princi al young lady. Sometimes, as in the case 
of the celebrated Lily Dale, the public tolerates a bold exception 
to the ordinary rule on account of the extreme piquancy of 
the thing; but no wi e novelist ventures habitually to disregard 
the prevalent opinion that the heroine’s mission is to become a 
wife before the end cf the third volume. The one ideal, aecord- 
ingly, which roman e has to offer woman is marriage; 
most novels thus make life end with what really is only its 
threshold and beginn ng. The Bible no doubt says that it is not’ 
good for man to live alone. What the Bible says of man, public 
opinion as unhesitati gly asserts of woman; a text that it is 
not good for woman ‘o live alone either, though not canonical, is 
silently added by «!1 domestic commentators to the Scriptural 
iginal. Those wh pretend to be best acquainted with the 
of nature and t!e mysterious designs of Providence assure us 
with confidence that 11 this is as it should be; that woman is not 
meant to grow and flourish singly, but to hang on man, and to 
depend on him, like the vine upon the elm. If we remember right, 
M. Comte entertains pinions which really come to pretty much 
the same thing. Wonan is to be maintained in ease and luxury 
by the rougher male :nimal, it being her duty in return to kee 
h's spiritual nature up to the mark, to quicken and to purify his 
affections, to be a sort of drawing-room religion in the middle of 
every-day life, to: serve as an object of devotion to the religious 
Comtist, and to lead }im through love of herself up to the love 
of humanity in the bstract. One difficulty presented by this 
matrim view of woman’s destiny is to know what, under 
the present conditions in which society finds itself placed, is to 
come of plain girls. Their mission is a subject which no 
philosopher as yet h s adequately handled. If marriage is the 
object of all feminine endeavours and ambitions, it certainly 
seems rather hard that’ Providence should have condemned plain 
to start in th race at such an obvious disadvantage. 
under M. Comte’s m, which provides for almost 
everything, and which, in its far-sightedness and thoughtfal- 
ness for our good, appears almost more benevolent than Providence, 
it would seem as it hardly sufficient provision had been made for 
them. Tt must be d fficult for any one except a really advanced 
to give himself be 4 to. the worship of a thoroughly plain 
Filial instinct might enable us to worship her as a mother, 
even the noblest desire ta serve humanity would scarcely be 
oe to keep a husband or a lover up to his daily devotions in 
The ty ofa plain girl with sandy hair and a freckled complexion. 
e boldest effort to rectify the inequalities of the position of 
girls has been made of late years by @ courageous school of 
€ writers of fiction. Everything has been done that could 
aun to persuade mankind that plain girls are in reality by far 
Most attractive of the lot. The clever authoress of Jane Eyre 


and from their massive foreheads, seemed for awhile, on paper at 
least, to be ing everything before them. The only difficulty was 
to get dnmaide to follow out in practice what they so com- 
pletely admired in Miss Bronté’s three-volume novels. Unhappily, 
the male sex, being very imperfect and frail, could not be brought 
to do it. They ised the beauty of the conception about: 
plain girls, they were very glad to see them married off in scores: 
to heroic vi doctors, and they quite admitted that occasional 
oung noblemen might be represented in fiction as ing vio- 
ently attached to young creatures with inky fingers and remark 
able minds. But no change was brought about in ordinary life. 
haired. gisl, bet kope on dancing with and. propodin 

1 i ut still kept on ing with ing to the 
pretty fg And at last authoresses were driven sate old 
standard of beauty. At present, in the productions both of masculine 
and feminine workmanship, the former view of plain girls has been. 
resumed. They are allowed, if proms | excellent in other: 
ways, to pair off with country curates with devoted mission- 
aries; but the prizes of fiction, as well as the prizes of reality, fall 
to the lot of their fairer and more fortunate sisters. 

Champions of plain girls are not, however, wanting who boldly 
take the difficulty by the horns, and deny in ¢oto the fact that in 
matrimony and love the race is usually to the beautiful. Look 
about you, they tell us, in the world, and you will as often as not 
find beauties fading on their stalks, and plain girls marrying on 
every side of them. And no doubt plain nis do marry very 
frequently. Nobody, for instance, with half an eye can fail to be 
familiar with the phenomenon, in his own circle, of astonishing] 
ugly married women. It does not, however, follow that plain girls 
are not terribly weighted in the race. There are several reasons 
why women who rely on their beauty remain unmarried at the 
last, but the reason that their beauty gives them no advantage is 
certainly not one. The first reason pe: is that beauties are 
inclined to be fastidious and a hey have no notion of 
following the advice of Mrs. nah More, and being contented 
with the first sensible Christian lover who falls in their way; 
and they run, in consequence, no slight risk of overstaying their 
market. They go in for a more splendid sort of matrimonial suc- 
cess, and think they can afford to play the more daring game. 


e triumphs of the sandy- 


on a career in which no reasonable op ity was neglected, and 


rank are nearly as valuable arti 
a fair number of matrimonial alliances. The system 
is full of kindly compensations, and it is a proof of the universal 
benevolence we see about us that so many heiresses should be 
have a right to be cheered and comforted by 


plain. Plain gi 
the thought. It teaches them the happy lesson that beauty, as 
compared with a settled income, is ski and valueless ; 


that what man looks for in the companion of his life is not so 
much a bright cheek or a blue eye, as a substantial and useful 
amount of this world’s wealth. lain gi a 
are prepared to accept less, ina lover. Everybody knows the sort 
of useful, admirable, practical man who sets himself to marry a 
plain girl. He is nota man of great rank, great promise 
expectations, Had it been otherwise, he might possibly 

flown at higher game, and set his heart on marrying female love- 
liness rather than homely excellence. His choice, if it is nothing 
else, is an index of a contented and modest disposition, He.is not 
vain enough to compete in the great race for beauties. What he 
looks for is some one who will be mother of his children, who 
will order his servants duly, and keep his household bills; and 
whose an sense will teach her to recognise the sterling — 
of her husband, and not object to his dining daily in his slippers. 
This is the sort of partner that plain girls may rationally hope to 
secure, and who can say that they ought not to be cheerful and 
happy in their lot? Fora character of this undeniable pgs | 
there is indeed a positive advantage in a we girl as a wife. It 
should never be forgotten that the man who marries a plain girl 
never need be jealous. He is in the Arcadian and fortunate con- 
dition of a lover who has no rivals. A sensible unambitious 
nature will recognise in this a solid benefit. Plain girls’ rarely 
turn into frisky matrons, and this fact renders them 

adapted to be the wives of dull and steady mediocrity. 

Lest it should be supposed that the above calculation of what 
plain girls may do leaves some of their power and success stil] 
unaccounted for, it is quite right and proper to add that the story 
of plain girls, if it were carefully written, would contain man 
instances, not merely of moderate fortune, but of splendi 
and exceptional triumph. Like prima donnas, opera-dancers, and 
lovely milliners, plain girls have been known to make extraordinary 
hits, and to awaken illustrious passions. Somebody ought to take 
up the subject in a book, and tell us how they didit. This is the 
age of Golden Treasuries. We have Golden Treasuries of Eng- 
lish poets, of French poets, of great lawyers, of famous battles, 
of notable beauties, of English heroes, of successful merchants, 
and of almost every sort of character and celebrity that can 
be conceived. What is wanted is a Golden Treasury ae 
the narrative of the most successful plain girls. The book migh 
be called the Book of Ugliness, and we see no reason why, to give 
reality to the story, the portraits of some of the most remarkable 
might not be appended. Of course, if ever such a volume is com- 


nearly succeeded in the forlorn attempt for a few and plain 
Btls, with volumes of intellect ing through their deep ayes 


piled, it will proved to demonstration that plain girls have 
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before now arrived at great matrimonial honour and renown. 
There is, for example, the sort of plain girl who nurses her hero 
(perhaps in the Crimea) through a dangerous attack of illness, and 
marries him afterwards. There is the class of those who have 
been married simply from a sense of duty. There is the class 
that distinguishes itself by profuse kindness to poor cottagers, 
and by reading the Bible to blind old women; an — 
which, as we know, from the most ordinary works of fiction, 
leads directly to the promptest and speediest attachments on the 
part of the young men who happen to drop in casually at the 
time. The catalogue of such is perhaps long and famous. Yet, 
allowing for all these, allowing for everything else that can be 
adduced in their favour, we cannot help returning to the position 
that plain girls have an uphill battle to fight. No doubt it ought 
not to be so. Cynics tell us that six months after a man is 
married it makes very little difference to him whether his wife’s 
nose is Roman, aquiline, or retroussé; and this may be so. The 
unfortunate thing is that most men persist in marrying for the sake 
of the illusion of the first six months, and under the influence of 
the ante-nuptial and not the post-nuptial sentiments; and as the 
first six months with a plain girl are confessedly inferior in attrac- 
tion, the inference is clear that they do in effect attract less, 
Plainness or loveliness apart, a very large number of womankind 
have no reason to expect any very happy chance in married life; 
and if marriage is to be set before all women as the one ideal, a 
number of feminine lives will always turn out to have been 
failures. 

It may be said that it is hopeless to attempt on this point 
to alter the sentiments of the female sex, or indeed the general 
verdict of society. We do not quite see the hopelessness, A 
considerable amount of the matrimonial ideas of young women 
are purely the result of their education, and of the atmosphere 
in which they have been brought up; and, by giving a new 
direction to their early training, it might not altogether so 

uixotical to believe that we should alter all that is the result of 

e training. At any rate it has become essential for the welfare 
of women that they should, as far as possible, be taught that they 
may have a career open to them even if they never marry, and it 
is the duty of society to try to open to them as many careers of 
the sort as are not incompatible with the distinctive peculiarities 
of a. woman’s physical capacity. It may well be that society’s 
present instincts as reg woman are at bottom selfish. The 
notion of feminine dependence on man, of the want of refinement 
in a woman who undertakes any active business or profession, 
and of the first importance of woman’s domestic position, when 
carried to an extreme, are perhaps better suited to the caprice 
and fanciful fastidiousness of men than to the real requirements, 
in the present age, of the other sex. The throng of semi- 
cdnatel authoresses who are now flocking about the world of 
letters is a wholesome protest against such exclusive jealousy. 
The real objection to literary women is that women, with a few 
notable exceptions, are not _ properly educated to write well, 
or to criticize well what others write. Remove this objection 
by improving the curriculum of feminine education, and there 
is hardly any other. There is none certainly of sufficient conse- 
quence to outweigh the real need which is felt of giving those 
women something to live for (apart from and above ordinary 
domestic and philanthropic duties), whose good or evil fortune 
it is not to be marked out by heaven for a married life, 


A PLEA FOR THE LIBERTY OF UNLICENSED PRINTING. 


Mi: CONGREVE in a sang reek and Mr. John Morley in the 
Fortnightly Review, have lately revived the chronic and in- 
termittent controversy on Anonymous Journalism. The arguments 
on both sides have long since become threadbare, and the active, 
or half-indifferent, supporters of the present system have little 
reason to concern themselves with the defence of an institution 
which is partly justified by its obstinate existence. The peculiarity 
of the Comtist attack on the Press consists entirely in a charac- 
teristic desire to substitute coercion for argument. It is one pro- 
position that political writers ought to sign their names, and 
another that they ought to be compelled to sign them. Certain 
modern Reformers, with admirable ron grag follow the ancient 
practice of identifying every dogma which they propound with the 
establishment of an Inquisition to enforce its observance. Popery, 
Lutheranism, and Calvinism, were defended in the sixteenth cen- 
tury by their various adherents on the same easy assumption. 
There,might be a question who should be imprisoned or burnt, 


- but all sects concurred in holding that the true faith ought to be 


believed under stringent penalties. It is remarkable that Mr. Con- 
greve and his followers do not think it worth while even to discuss 
the expediency of reversing all the modern principles of freedom. 
As soon as they have proved to their own satisfaction that political 
argument ought not to depend on its own merits, they pass at 
once to the inference that their own conclusion deserves and 
requires the sanction of law. The disciples of intolerant creeds 
have at all times satisfied themselves with the syllogism that 
evil ought to be prohibited; and that, as heterodoxy is an evil, 
therefore heterodoxy ought to be suppressed by lone. It was 
better, according to the Dominican theory, that men should be 
burnt than that they should be damned ; and Mr. Congreve dislikes 
the liberty of unlicensed printing quite as heartily as a Spanish 
monk could have detested a tendency to Protestantism or Judaism. 
In the true persecuting fashion, he is willing to concede every 


liberty except the right which is for the moment in gi 

no legal restrictions on the freedom of 
of the Press, or its freedom of comment on men and measures” 
seem to Mr. Congreve desirable. He would only invoke the 
of the law to prevent political writers from iscussing ae 
affairs in the manner which has been hitherto found omar 
venient. The object is apparently not to check ovules? 
slander, for Mr. Congreve is spitefully scurrilous and feeble 
slanderous, although he appends his name to his pamphlet; but ft 
happens that the Press is almost unanimously opposed to Mr 
Congreve’s political doctrines, and, not venturing, perhaps not 
wishing, to demand that his adversaries shall be silenced, he 
hopes to embarrass them by assailing the form in which they 
a to convey their opinions, To enact that a man shall not 
publish an article without a signature is as definite a restriction 
on his liberty of action as to require that he shall submit his com- 
position to a censor, or that he shall furnish securities to Goyer. 
ment. Mr. Congreve whimsically adds the condition that every 
writer shall state his age, with the object probably of enabling an 
injured Comtist to call him a presumptuous stripling or gp 
obsolete dotard, if he is not in the prime of life. The French 
legislators of 1849 were much less extravagant than Mr. Congreye 
and they were more candid. The Legislative Assembly never 
pretended that it had any object in requiring the signature of 
articles, except to diminish the influence of the newspapers, which 
had the year before mainly caused a disastrous soveltion The 
Imperial Government maintains the law as a restraint on the 
Press, although it has not yet avowed, like Mr. Congreve, ap 
indiscriminate hostility to all anonymous writing. Books and 
pamphlets are not included in the restrictive enactment; and 
although the law remains on the statute-book, it is practical} 
evaded, with the full knowledge of all readers and of the Govern- 
ment itself. The editorial secretary takes the responsibility of all 
articles which are furnished by official or obnoxious contributors: 
and the use of a conventional signature is but a form of anonymous 
publication. 

Mr. Morley will perhaps, on reflection, admit that there is mor 
than one fi Involved in the suggested analogy between 
anonymous writing and secret voting. It may perhaps be true 
that an average journalist exercises more political influence than 
an ordinary voter; but the comparison ought to be made, not with 
a single person, but with one or many constituencies, Those 
who wong age of vote by ballot object to a particular mode of 
electing the House of Commons, pom not to the evasion of re- 
sponsibility by an elector, or a score of electors. There is, how- 
ever, a profounder sophism in the application of the same rule to 
the exercise of a public privilege and to a personal act. When 
it is proposed to impose legal penalties on a particular mode of 
expressing private opinions, it may be replied that no adversary 
of secret voting has ever demanded that a man should be sent to 
— if he thinks fit to put a ball or a ticket into a ballot-box, 

he participation of the elector in the choice of the rulers of the 
nation is necessarily regulated by definite rules, and non-compliance 
with the conditions prescribed by law is punished, not with fine or 
imprisonment, but with the loss of the opportunity of exercising a 
definite privilege. These who consider the existing rules inexpe- 
dient have a right to agitate for a change; and in all voluntary or 
private transactions they have the fullest liberty of adopting the 
practices which they prefer. There is no law against a ballot ata 
club, or against the use of the same machinery by a party in a 
borough which may agree to select its candidate by a secret vote, 
If a leading article had any binding force, nothing could be more 
reasonable than a demand for the name of the writer. At present 
the journalist only attempts to persuade, and his angements 
cording to the old illustration, are, like the bolt of the cross-bow, 
independent of the character of the author. His propositions 
or assertions of fact are in almost all cases in the nature of argu- 
ments, except when they are indisputably and notoriously true, 
New and special information is avowedly published on the autho- 
rity of the editor, or of some correspondent who is responsible for 
the accuracy of his statements, If an anonymous writer says that 
a Minister is unwise, or a leader of Opposition injudicious, he is 
not supposed to communicate a fact, but to draw an inference from 
premisses which are known to all the world. It may be added 
that there is no law against unsound opinions, or even against 
false statements which are not made for fraudulent purposes. 
countries not yet governed on Mr. Congreve’s system, legislators 
are content to restrain public and private wrong without troubling 
themselves to enforce morality, charity, or other positive virtues. 
The law of libel, as it is administered by judges who instinctivel 
dislike the free comments of the Press, is at least sufficiently 
my If the proprietors of the journals which are exposed to 
Mr. Congreve’s shrill vituperation thought it worth while to have 
recourse to legal remedies, they might probably recover damages; 
and the signature of his name renders his calumnies a little more 
offensive, but not at all more amenable to law. 

The immediate occasion of the recent assaults on the Press 
is furnished by the comments of various journals on Mr. Beesley’s 
well-known speech in the matter of the Sheffield outrages. As 
there was no dispute about the accuracy of the report, the 
names of the writers were wholly irrelevant to the soundness 
of their criticisms. It is impossible to answer for a ag 2 
who insists on knowing the age of his antagonist; but Mr. Morley, 


by signature, 


as a man of the world, can scarcely doubt that the censure’: 
on Mr. Beesley would have been equally strong if every 
in every newspaper had been followed. 
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ssect, indeed, has defended him with instructive unanimity ; 
his admirers are probably aware that he shocked the ill- 
put even 
informed moral sense of the rest of the community. If his lan- 
was inaccurately interpreted, the error can in no way be 
einbuted to the absence of signatures; and, as Mr. Beesley’s words 
published, there was no room for misrepresentation. Mr. 
Morley complains that the Times failed to publish a letter from 
the Secre’ of a Trades’ Union to the effect that Mr. Beesley 
in dential intercourse with the members of Unions, uni- 
’\y deprecated the crimes which he extenuated in public. It 
is possible that the defence may have been thought irrelevant to 
the accusation, but there is no occasion to undertake the case of 
a journal which is perfectly competent to take care of itself. It is 
aes material to observe that, if every article in the Times had been 
signed the omission of the Unionist letter would still have been 
equally practicable and equally probable. It would not be difficult 
to ascertain the name of the editor who was exclusively responsible 
for the decision which offends Mr. Beesley’s friends. The charge 
inst Mr. Beesley of having, tothe utmost of his power, encouraged 
tee Trades’ Unions to disregard the public opinion which forms the 
strongest check on oppression and violence, has never received an 
roximate answer. It seems that in private he told the work- 
men, as he no doubt sincerely believed, that cruelty and murder 
were foolish and criminal ; but in public he assured them that the 
crimes of their class were not worse than other crimes; and the 
audience understood that they were a venial. The 
soundness of his advice that no more should be said about 
the Sheffield outrages was illustrated by the speech, at the same 
meeting, of a workman who protested that the crime of Broadhead 
was not worse than the crime of publishing certain articles in the 
Times which happened to be unpalatable to the speaker. Mr. 
Congreve’s proposal has within a few days received a practical 
comment in the attempt of a Manchester Unionist to murder 
the publisher of a newspaper in revenge for certain unwelcome 
criticisms on the practices of the brick trade. Mr. Beesley ought 
this time to be fully satisfied with the ready adoption of 
his advice; for it is evident that condemnation of Broadhead’s 
eccentricities has not in his own class been carried to excess, As 
might be expected, Mr. Congreve fully identifies himself with Mr. 
Beesley, except as to one statement which he admits to be ex- 
rated. Few anonymous journalists can have committed so 
grave an offence against public morality as that of Mr. Beesley ; 
and a reasoner of the rank of Mr. Congreve might almost deduce 
from his principles a demand for the suppression of a right of 
public speaking which could be su mischievously abused. 
Temptations are attached to almost all modes of human action 
and, amongst other occupations, to political controversy and 
criticism, whether the names of the disputants are avowed or con- 
cealed ; but it is not the business of a legislator to abolish tempta- 
tion, Anonymous journalists, as such, renounce ambition, or the 
jects of ambition ; while it is at least possible that political writers 
0 habitually publish their names may have personal as well as 
public reasons for their preference. It would be as unjust and as 
ill-bred to denounce Mr. Congreve’s friends as political adventurers, 
as it is to apply his false oul tendons title of “literary bravos” 
to the contributors of the Saturday Review or the Times. “The 
editor of a paper,” according to this not anonymous libeller, 
“works in secret; secretly and in safety issues his instructions 
to his instruments who for money carry them out—sinking, as the 
phrase is, their own personality in that of the paper for which 
a So that an individual may be ruined by men who rsk 
nothing personally—some of whom may even have no personal 
feeling against him, but to whom the money they earn by his ruin 
is their livelihood. I declare that—system for system, crime for 
crime—this moral assassination of individuals or of classes is, in 
my opinion, the worse evil of the two.” The hysterical exaggera- 
tion of Mr. Congreve’s horror of criticism must excuse the scan- 
dalous confusion of his moral judgment as literally interpreted. 
When a writer formally declares that it is more wicked to write 
an article of which he disapproves in a newspaper than to shoot 
an unoffending neighbour in the back, it is Both charitable and 
just to believe, in spite of his earnest protests, that he does not 
mean Congreve knows it is impossible to 
me & contributor to an ish new: r except 
on the conditions which he | yet 
absurdly declares that the universal practice of journalists is worse 
than the Sheffield murders. So excitable and inaccurate a writer 
naturally calumniates with the most unscrupulous exercise of 
imagination the objects of his fear and dislike. The description 
of an editor hiring ‘agents to write falsehoods or libels for mone 
isreally not worth an exposure. Nearly all the occupations of life 
ate pursued as means of livelihood, and there is no reason why 


contributors to a paper should write without pay. If Mr. Con- | 


greve’s picture of an editor’s office or study resembled the truth, 
he immorality 
diminished by the universal practice of attaching signatures to 
articles. On the whole, Mr. Congreve’s example confirms the 


bable iti 
E more likely to that a man who writes under his own name 


Intolerance of independent criticism is especially unreasonable 


| 
| 


working-men. The orators of the Reform League and of kindred 
associations allow no expression of dissent on the platform ; and 
when certain supporters of the Government attempted to hold 
meeting of their own friends at St. James’s Hall, Mr. Congreve’s 
clients interrupted the proceedings, and expelled them with brutal 
violence. It is perhaps not, on the whole, inexpedient that editors 
and contributors should conduct their intercourse, as Mr. Con- 
greve indignantly remarks, “in safety.” Publishers seem in Man- 
chester not to enjoy any extreme immunity. 

If Mr. Congreve or Mr. Morley can convince the great body of 
readers that signatures render political articles more trustworthy, 
some journalists will, unless their occupation becomes 
sonally dangerous, undoubtedly try the experiment, and their 
success will produce a more general adoption of the practice. There 
may be a legitimate difference of opinion on the subject, but there 
is no excuse for enforcing the adoption of either doctrine. The 
Fortnightly Review, in which the names of the contributors are 
published, has never been censured for the innovation, although 
other periodicals have not followed the example. Mr. Morley, as 
the editor, must probably have discovered that the use of signa- 
tures makes little practical difference in the composition, and that 
contributors write very much as they, or other men of letters, 
would write in anonymous journals. It would be a monstrous 
act of tyranny, on the partof those who defend the existing system, 
to insist that writers in the Fortnightly Review should be pro- 
hibited by law from disclosing their names. To be consistent, the 
advocates of repression should object to anonymous and irrespon- 
sible speaking ; and Mr. Congreve is perfectly capable of requiri 
that a railway traveller should announce his name, age, 
weight before he ventures on telling a fellow-passenger that he 
considers Mr. Disraeli or Mr. Gladstone a rous politician. 

The maintenance of freedom is incomparably more important 
than the signature or non-signature of political writings; and the 
re which the opponents of anonymous journalism mostly belong 

as often shown a disposition to extend the dominion of law over 
large spheres of action which have hitherto been exempt from ex- 
ternal interference. The classes which chiefly value liberty have lost 
their political supremacy, and the minute despotism of Trades’ 
Unions is not likely to be combined with political toleration. Mr. 
Congreve proposes “ to set aside or modify into a more useful form 
the aristocracy of England, with its weak adjunct which men call 
amonarchy.” No one disputes his right to promote a revolution b 
peaceful = poe but the demand that free discussion of his 
projects shall be restrained is at least premature. If robuster in- 
tellects were not engaged in the same enterprise, it would scarcely 
be worth while to answer a writer who talks of “the lite 
bravos of the Saturday and the Times,” especially as he dates his 
lucubrations, in an unknown tongue, on 2 Dante 79. A simple 
arithmetical process suggests that 79 means 1789; and, except 
that a translation into human language is appended, it might 
have been suspected that 2 Dante was April Fool’sday. A poli- 
tical writer who affects a special jargon, even when he deals with 
the day of the month and with the year, will never produce any 
impression in England; but Mr. Congreve, in his advocacy of 
tyrannical legislation, may indicate, as a weather-cock, that the 
wind is blowing from a dangerous quarter. 


THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK ON HISTORY. 


——_ Archbishop of York, in an address to some Institute or 
other in his cathedral city, which went an inch or two further 
below the surface than such addresses usually do, showed that he 
is as deeply troubled in spirit now about historical literature as he 
was three years ago about the literature of fiction. He still 

and travails over the horrors and follies of sensation, but, over and 
above this tribulation, he is now additionally distressed by the evil 
manner in which he thinks history is studied. We ought, perha 
rather to say by the manner in which history is going to S 
studied. These interesting apprehensions are prospective mainly, 
though Dr. Thomson sees little but evil in the spirit of the time 
already upon us. What with Miss Braddon, and what with Dr. 
Colenso and Ritualism, he has existing grounds enough to curse 
the age in which he has been born and been made an archbishop. 
It is, however, an uncommonly serious thing for anything to 
wrong with history. Sensation novels perish; and, aiter all, 
the precise number of Israelites who encamped in the wilder- 
ness, and the difference between officiating in a black or in 
a pea-green stole, are not questions on which our remote pos- 
terity are likely to be led astray. But history is the sacred ark 
of the human race. Containing all that we know of the 

it is also our chief instrument for shedding light on the future, 
A man’s theory of history, too, is in another shape his theory 
about morals, religion, the ends of existence, the nature of 


of the process would be neither increased nor | gress, and everything else in the world that lies outside of 


the man himsel!. Any corruption of this is a corruption of the 
whole substance of unselfish human interests and thoughts. 
Dr. Thomson, before he was an archbishop, was a philosopher, 


to be blinded by passion than any anonymous and he has therefore mastered the most important elementary 


lesson that in all epochs there is a common impulsion, which im- 
parts a common disection to all the channels which the activity 


ey - is displayed by a member of the party which has a mono- | of the human intelligence cuts out for itself. And he marks 
te oral controversy. Mr. Congreve’s friends are at liberty to | now a number of characteristics of the time, all of which betray 
rer the arguments of their opponents, appending or with- | the operation of a thie, 08 and the prevalence of a single 


their names at their discretion; but their opponents have | kind of philosophy. 1 


of course, is that materialism which 


no chance of making themselves heard at public meetings of | has set in so strongly with the present generation. Men 
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have lost faith in abstract philosophy, and in the ability of 
the human mind to get beyond the ciassification and arrange- 
ment of phenomena. They have therefore devoted all their 
intellectual energies to phenomena, to the acquisition of phy- 
sical knowledge, and the immense extension of this is pretty 
nearly the only achievement of the time. In every other field 
“the withering effects” of this straitened philosophy are visible 
enough, and ‘too visible. Restrained from spiritual explorations, 
men have feared to travel beyond the bounds of the very narrowest 
and most purblind sense, In art, in every form of it, we have 
become intensely realistic. “The painter and the novelist are 
often content to reproduce with minute fidelity the facts of life as 
they are; and ers are led into haunts of sin, and taught how 
knaves cozen each other, and harlots live and die; because, for- 
sooth, the picture is true, and it is the business of life to observe 
facts and phenomena as they are.” In philosophy we see “a 
marked mistrust of all speculation about things beyond this 
world’s limits.” In social life even, men seek “a dull satisfaction 
free from all pain of intellectual effort in the saddle, and the 
fowling-piece, and the betting-booth, and the side box, and the 
snug corner at the tavern, with a kind of excuse when conscience 
can get in a word, that nothing is any longer certain, that 
sermons are dull, and authors ditier, and that therefore nothing 
can be known ; that faith in eating and drinking and all pleasant 
things is the only tenet unshaken,” and so forth. Quiet people 
who are rather sick and weary of hearing their and their 
country called by all the evil names that can be found under 
the sun, will probably think that this last is rather an exces- 
sive bit of fault-finding in the Archbishop. There is probably 
rather less than the average devotion to side boxes and snug 
corners at taverns; a discerning fault-finder would with more 
justice complain of a tender and Tackadaisical vacuity than of an 
particular addition either to violent muscularity on the one hand, 
or to generous boozing on the other; and it is notorious that we go 
to the play a good deal less frequently than our forefathers used 
to do, And aguin, it is inconsistent to charge a philosophy which 
-has just been accused of being more contident than it should be, 
and of ha:ing prescribed with a fallacious certainty the things 
which we may know, and how we may know them, with per- 
suading men “ that nothing is any longer certain.” 

Let us turn, however, to the grounds and meaning of the 
Archbishop's nervousness upon the subject of history. In histo 
he sees, with a pain which would be most natural and creditable if 
the facts were as he states them, “ a disbelief in all high motives, 
a careful avoidance of all admission of a divine ruler of the world 
end man.” Surely it is this kind of talk which puts bishops, 
and the kind of clergy who are like bishops, out of court 
in so many of the questions in which laymen are interested, and 
which they lilse to discuss, or to hear or see discussed. ‘They are 
so anxious to introduce what we may style the Tract element into 
all kinds of literature. The theological substratum of life is 
never allowed to be quietly assumed. You must set forth all 
your religious axioms or postulates, which you have never thought 
of disbelieving or denying, but which happen to strike you as 
irrelevant to the matter in hand. What Dr. Thomson calls the 
avoidance of an admission of the divine government of the world 
ought surely to be construed charitably rather as a reluctance to 
introduce theological topics into purely secular matters, when 
whatever relation there might be between the two would clearly 
be taken for granted. Is not the Archbishop’s complaint rather 
like the sigh of a pious old lady over the wickedness of a time’ 
when people accept an invitation to drink tea without iuserting 
the saving clause, D.V.? In social life everybody now treats the 
insertion of these letters as a bit of sheer cant. It is understood 
that without the permission of the Ruler of the Universe nothing 
‘happens, and to call attention to your own resolute recognition of 
‘this fact. is thought to be equivalent to inviting your neighbours 
to.xecognise how muuch deeper your piety is than theirs. The 
probability is that the people who do use D.V. have a great 
deal less sincere conviction of the truth implied by the formula 
than many who would think themselves very Pharisaical and 
pretentious if they did use it. We should expect very poor 
and unpleasant company if a man should write to say that he 
would dine with one next Wednesday at half-past seven, D.V., 
with much pleasure. And in the same way, we should not ex- 
pect very good work from an historian who should take every 
ebance of plucking his reader by the sleeve, and vowing that he 
believed Almighty God to be the source and spring of all the 
actions and events that he was engaged in narrating. No 

metrical treatise would be used in schools which should set 
forth that it was by the permission of the Creator that any two 
sides of a triangle are greater than the third side. It would be 
felt that such intrusion of theological matter was an impertinence 
and astumbling-block. Dr. Thomson admits, no doubt, that God 
‘rules the universe through laws and methods, some of them ascer- 
tainable, and some of them as yet hidden and inscrutable. The 
business of the man of science, whether metaphysical or physical 
or moral, is to ascertain these; of the historian to set forth with 
all industry and freedom the order of the facts which exhibit 
these methods in the action of men; and so on throughout the 
whole encyclopedic circle of knowledge. 

There is another side to this, also, which Dr. Thomson appears 
to have overlooked, or else to have very much under-estimated its 
importance. ‘Those who most thoroughly understand the temper 
of their time agree that that scepticism and unbelief and misbelief 
which the clergy have to deplore are mainly the result of the diili- 


culties which this injudicious intrusion of theological 
occasions. To insist upon certain literal interpretations ton 
phrases and texts is to invite doubt in the minds of perme 
whom the lessons and training and methods of physical Science . 
accessible. In the same way, to insist constantly upon the j » 
diate, direct, especial interposition of God in the affim wi 
which history is concerned, will be to provoke much inconvenieg 
criticism. For if the historian is to be at every turn inviting thy 
attention of his readers to the fact that events only occur as 
are ordained and directed by heaven, the perplexing and oy 
insoluble question of the permission of the existence and trim 
of evil will be brought into @ prominence that nobody believer 
be desirable. It will be at once odd and i us if D; 
Thomson's historian, after narrating the horrors of the Reign « 
Terror, of the Napoleonic wars, of the Albigensian and Piedm. 
tese and Spanish persecutions, of the Crusades, of Timour, of thy 
wars of Mahometan conquest, of the Thirty Years’ War, and » 
forth, should avail himself of each of these occasions to €Xpatiaty 
upon the direct and habitual interposition of God in the goyen. 
ment of the world. Was it not this way of treating history, 
the last century, by divines, which led very directly to the style ¢ 
Voltaire and Gibbon? Is there any reason to suppose that 4 
return from present methods to this antique fashion would fail 
raise up new Voltairians ? 

Then as to the obliteration from history of moral distinctig; 
and the prevalence of a disbelief in all high motives. Is there ay 
living historian who writes as if moral distinctions were a fang? 
Does Mr. Grote, for example, decline to pass judgment from, 
moral ground upon the conduct of this or that personage in Gree; 
history? Or does he evince a disbelief in high motive? 
Dr. ‘Thomson knows the History of Greece from his old Oxfon| 
days a great deal too well to allege anything of the kind. Jt, 
Maine, again, perhaps the most eminent living master of th, 
historic method—are distinctions of right and wrong men 
nominum umbre with him? Take even Mr. Buckle, who is rather 
absurdly regarded in England as the very type of a thoroughly 
secular and methodic historian. Nobody who remembers th: 
arrogant denunciations, on moral grounds, which abound in 
the History of Civilization, will accuse the writer of forgetting 
all about right and wrong, high motives and low. Refer, fur 
example, to his abuse of the French nobles of the old régime fur 
their vanity, frivolity, and general worthlessness, We have not 
space to go through the list of writers of the school to which Dr 
Thomson refers; and we do not, moreover, deny that many of 
them have abundant faults alike of expression and of me 
But they are ‘not those faults of a low and gross morality which 
he lays at their door. It is surely absurd, in the face of the recent 
historic works in Germany, in France, and in our own country, to 
talk of the modern historian being a frigid being, “ affecting the 
part of a curious inquirer examining strange specimens of humanity 
preserved in a museum.” The admission that morality is pr- 
gressive—the Archbishop does not doubt this, at any rate—dos 
not preclude us from pronouncing a man who falls below the 
morality of his own time, whatever leyel that may have reached, 
to be a bad and immoral man. The author of a very little 
book on logic will not contradict us here. On the whole, thes, 
we fancy morality is not in much danger, and we would beseech 
the Asdibiabep to let us assuage his alarms. 


GASTRONOMY IN THE EAST. 


HE Honourable T. J. Hovell-Thurlow, in one of ‘the nev 
sages in the “corrected and revised” reprint of that most 
ludicrous of books he Company and the Crown, is pleased to remark, 
with his usual felicity of expression, that the ‘“ recent famine 1 
Orissa has served well to illustrate the astounding ignorance i 
England coucerning India” ; and although we do not very wells 
how starvation in one place can illustrate want of knowledge 1 
another, or, granting that Mr. Thurlow has a meaning, how it cat 
truthfully be said that on this oecasion English statesmen wer 
behind the Anglo-Indian authorities, we prefer to drop these co 
siderations altogether, and candidly to admit that the worl 
“astounding” is not a bit too strong for the crassa ignorantia 
generally prevailing—of which, by the by, no more conclusive 
proofs.could have been supplied than by the fact of The Compan 
and the Crown having attained a second edition. This ignorance 
is perhaps more ‘remarkably displayed in reference to the 
minor details of our countrymen’s way of living in the Bas 
than on points of greater importance. ‘We suspect, for instance, 
that nine out of ten of the fond parents and aunts and sister 
who look-for the arrival of the overland mail ‘with such alle 
tionate impatience, and are really quite learned about baits 
aud bonuses, the furlough rules and pukka appointments, have 
ideas the most hopelessly vague regarding such ordinary matters 
as the daily commissariat arrangements of their distant core 
spondents, We have indeed fallen in with one lady of ase 
than average intelligence who was quite contented to be 
that her son and his wife were fed daily on prawn pei 
pickled mangoes, and pale ale, and that her interesting pl 
child imbibed chutny from its feeding-bottle. Now ! Ff 
happens that we ourselves are advanced considerably ier 
this blissful state of half-knowledge; but being distrus 


our memory, and anxious ‘to be posted up to the ee > 


of progress, we requested an oceasional ecorresponden 
regions to send us one or'two of the bills of fare of his regiment 
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These interesting documents are now before us, and, 
ms irly transcribed, the originals will be lodged with the 
et eye State for India, for deposit in the archives of 
‘department. On the 12th of June, 1867, the officers of the 
Y eve Infantry commenced their dinner with gib/et as their 
b» » Their “entrées” were crumb chops, bubble and 
pout hashed loaf (whatever that may be), and bacon and eygs. 
Lam ‘oints” (we copy verbatim et literatim the nomenclature 
sod classification of the original) were roasted ducks, cold corned 

and cold boiled bacon. ‘The “curries” were eggs and veye- 
The “second course of red herrings, 
’ and boiled lime pudding. Their “dessert ” was preserved ginger 
iat, sn Now, considering that in all likelihood the mess was 
composed of no more than seven or eight persons, we think it 
ill be admitted that me were tolerably well supplied, and that 
this document removes al of the famine in Orissa 
iaving extended to the b of the Cauvery. Three days 
ifterwards, however—on the 1 th of June, 1867—the expansive 
‘us of the caterer took a higher flight, and the same gentle- 
nen, or as many of them as survived, partook of the following :— 
“Potage,” Julienne. Entrées,” tripe, hashed sheep's head, baked 
i haggis, followed up, A we almost blush to ree 

th mutton on gridiron. e “joints” were roa 
foes, Ary boiled bacon. The “ curries ” 
were mutton dry and vegetable, The “second course” was red 
herring, woodcock toast, raspberry and currant tart, cream and 
eutards, The “ dessert ” is left blank, it being probable, one would 

, that before its arrival the majority must have been carried 
if the regimental hospital. But just think of the five plats 
which ave here included under the head of entrées! Todo them 
fall justice, it must not be forgotten that the thermometer would 
be at go’, and the regimental band be playing its loudest strains. 
Sam rs used to say that Paradise, according to his ideas, 
must be a perpetual eating of foie gras to the sound of trumpets, 
and we have always thought it probable that the employment 
in the other place must be eating haggis to the sound of 


gaa profusion of this sort was not confined in former 
days to military messes at single stations. One of the ablest Chief 
Justices that ever adorned the Indian Bench has often been 
heard to relate how, at the dinner to which he was invited on 
his first arrival by one of Sir Thomas Munro’s councillors, a 
huge round of boiled beef and dumplings. was one of the corner 
jshes, and, the hot winds raging at the time, a horse-keeper’s 
stable-lantern was handed round to fire the brandy over the 
mince pies! A correspondent of our industrious little contem- 

, Notes and Queries, is at this present moment inquiring 
what Jeremy Taylor could have meant by “ Cisalpine suckets 
or gobbets of condited bull's flesh”; but, had he been present at a 
mid-day repast which was given to the late Sir Mark Cubbon by 
the Superintendent of the most outlying district of his great 
pn would have been at no loss to realize the grand old 
bishop's description. There were only six persons preseut, but an 


ox had to be slaughtered for the occasion, and every morsel of the | 
carease in different forms was piled upon the groaning table. The | 


steam from this seething hecatomb of suckets and gobbets of 
condited bull's tlesh curled high above the board, and when the 
meal was concluded the grey-bearded old butler came up to one 
of the guests, whom he had previously known, and asked him 
if that was not indeed a dinner to be proud of. The vanity of 
servants of this description was often displayed in amusing ways. 
We have before us, as we write, a remonstrance from one who had 
been recently discharged, in which he says :— 

_ During the nine years I have been in your honour’s service I have obtained 
increased fame in this’ cantonment by providing for lords, marquises, and 
earls, with their ladies and children, including civilians from England and 


the three Presidencies, and the most distinguished officers of the staff, and | 


pronounced to be unrivalled. If, as a public test, the fourscore butlers of 
this place be brought together and called upon to make a bill of fare for fifty 
or a hundred gentlemen, | alone will prove competent to furnish that fare 
bill without a cook’s assistance. 
Under chefs like these it will easily be imagined that dishes of a 
Temarkable nature are occasionally placed upon the table. In one 
of the Duke of Wellington’s early letters he tells us how some 
officers of the Regiment de Meuron asked him to partake of 
Ris au bazwar, We must leave our readers to discover the nature 
of this peculiar form of sweetbread. Colonel Gurwood is silent 
on the subject, and the present Duke and Mr. Montgomery Martin 
display an equal degree of reticence. 
Une consequence of the difficulty of obtaining qualified cooks is 
the masters themselves are frequently obliged to put their 
ids to the work, and there is hardly a station of the army in 
Which some ollicer is not to be found with quite a little reputation 
his skill in compounding some particular dish. Louis XVIIL, 
We know, invented the “ truties a la purée d’ortolans,” and was in 
the habit of preparing them with his own hands; and Dean 
vanley tells us that that distinguished early father, St. Jerome, 
did not think it below him to give directions for the proper 
of @ pheasant, so that its form might be completely pre- 
po In India we have heard that it is no uncommon thing 
a0 invitation to a digin to conclude with “ We have asked 
ones to come, and we'll yet him, if we can, to make one of 
stews,” On these occasions, supposing him to be in good 
‘mour, the great-amateur may be observed seated at a large table 
With @ tinned cooking-pot in front of him; sauces, pickles, and 
“a ents of every description are on either hand ; young men, 
old men too, are grouped around, some leaning on their billiard- 
craning their necks from the whist table, and one or 


two, aspirants probably to a of a similar sort, are 
attentively watching, in a sort of envious despair, the mysterious 
workings of the great artist. We have been told of one “ eminent, 
hand” in this line who, when prevented by a richly-earned gout 
from the personal performance of his “noble task,” has been heard’ 
to hiss out, from between teeth grinding in agony, the emphatic 
injunetion, Aur crumb lugao—Put in more crumbs. He afterwards 
died the death of a gallant soldier behind the wretched entrenchment 
at Cawnpore; but traditions of his skill, and the con amore mie 
in which he exercised it, will long linger in the memories of his 
brother officers of the Bengal Artillery, and of many besides. We 
forget the name of the celebrated Frenchman who died lamenting 
that he went to the grave without having had a dish called after 
him. The immortality thus longed for has been obtained by an 
old Indian General whose memory will remain green so long as 
“ Tapp sauce ” continues to be relished ; and the same may be said 
of a member of the present House of Commons, who happily still 
survives to enliven the House with speeches hardly less —— 
in their way than the admirable sauce on which his early fame 
was founded. Reputations of an inferior and more fleeting nature 
have occasionall n acquired by the successful cultivation of 
English vegetables. We have heard various anecdotes of achieve- 
ments in this line, but none to equal the boast of the late General 
Pattlo, the cavalry officer celebrated by Sir William Napier in 
the Conquest of Scinde, who used to relate that thi overn- 
ment elephants were missing fora whole month at Meerut, and 
at the end of that period were discovered “hidden among my 
green peas.” 

But of all the distinguished Indian gourmets the most 
leasant to write about is the late Colonel Davidson of the Bengal 
ngineers, the author of a Di Travels and Adventures in 

Tpper India, which, with the single exception of the Honourable 
Emily Eden’s delightful journal, is to our thinking the most 

eable book of Indian reminiscences ever laid before the —_— 
He was a man of considerable wit and pleasantry, thoroughly con- 
versant with the native character, speaking Hindustani as if it 
were his own tongue, and a most keen observer of men and 
manners. But above all he was a most accomplished cook, and 
is never weary of recalling the circumstances which elicited 


| any remarkable display of his skill or his taste, from the “long 


affectionate boiling” of a wild goose to the eloquent apostrophes 
which he never failed to address to Colin of Nantes on the occa- 
sion of opening one of his truffled pdtés. Strange to say, the 
concoction in which he considered himself unapproachable, and 
on which he is evidently inclined to rest his fame, is that not very 
recondite matter, “ a rich bread sauce."’ But any one who knows 
the all-important part which game birds of every description play 
at an Indian table, and the atrocious nature of the poultice-like 
compound which native cooks invariably serve under that simple 
name, will easily understand that few things would be more gene~ 
rally acceptable. One hunting-party on which he particularly 
dwells too - among the jungles on the frontier of Oude, and 
consisted of General Churchill, who fell at Maharajpoor, with his 
wife and daughter; General Cureton, who was killed in the Punjab ; 
two other officers of the 16th Lancers, one of whom has since 
become celebrated in another and less enviable way ; and Colonel 
Davidson himself :— 

We dressed and sat down to dimer, The rétis had disappeared ; wine had 
been drunk all round; but instead of the lively chat, there arose a dull 
expectant hum. It was evident that the feelings of the party were highly 
excited. Eyes were constantly directed to the door of the tent, facing the 
batterie de cuisine, where it was well known that I had been exercising m 
skill, At last, when patience was nearly exhausted, the servants, wi 
unusual stateliness and solemnity of manner, bore in a huge saucepan, in 
which I had carefully prepared a rich bread-sauce. The conversation wholly 
ceased—the black idges were rapidly dismembered. “ Shall I send you 
any of the sauce?” “Thank you, most certainly!” It was liberally dis- 
pensed to all; and, as I had expected, one joyous universal burst of delight 
and surprise resounded through the dark grove. They felt that they were 
sitting in the presence of a master mind, “Capital! most capital! Never 
in England ate any thing half so delicious! Superb, superb indeed!” In 
fact it was what in the Scotch kirk they designate a Aarmonious call. My 
spirit was soothed. It was clear that my talent had not been wasted on 
insensates, Happy, thrice happy is he who. can thus command the sincere 
praise by increasing the enjoyments of his fellow-creatures ! 


We cannot conclude better than by quoting the gallant Colonel’s 
eens tribute to the merits of the mahaseer, the salmon of the 
ndian waters. It would be asin to attempt to abridge it :— 


After sitting a quarter of an hour, discussing many important topics, we 
returned to my friend's tent, where, at a proper hour, we sat down to part of 
a large boiled mahaseer. I have eaten most of the civilized fish, such as the 
salmon, cod, skate, turbot, flounders and flukes, perch, pike, carp, pomfret, 
bumelow, shark, dolphin and cuttle-fish, becktee, mango, and hisla, and 
scores of others; but I have never eaten anything so delicious as was this 
glorious mahaseer! My friend, whether out of the most exalted generosity 
or the most lamentable ignorance, though he is certainly fully capable of the 
former feeling, of his own accord presented me with the head and shoulders. 
It was one of the largest I had ever seen. To devour the whole, at starting, 
seemed an impossibility, but I accomplished it, and, even now, the recollec- 
tion soothes me! The palate was two full mouthfuls, the large fat eyes were 
a mouthful each, the brain another—never ending, still beginning—luscious 
and yet unsatiating! Reader, if you are an epicure, and yet never ate the 
head and shoulders of a large fresh boiled mahaseer, hie thee to Hurdwar 
get Kirke to catch one for you; ask him to dinner; let your claret be w 
cooled ; and if I be in the neighbourhood, and you wish to enjoy a good meal 
and pleasant talk, send for me, and I'll engage that you shail go to your repose 
in a charming frame of mind. If you forget me, that will be my fault, 
but the memory of that fish will enchant and enslave you through lite! You 
will mention it to your sons when they come out as cadets! 


When Mr. Kaye was writing the Lives of Indian Representative 
Men, why did he not include Colonel Davidson ? 
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[October 19, 1867, 


IRISH’ BISHOPS. 


to say gregarine—impulse seems to 
have seized on all the Bishops in the world at the same 
time. Much as it is the way of sheep to huddle together under a 
hedge, so do the various Hierarchies meet and bleat. Lambeth is 
capped by Dublin—if it is in Dublin that what is sonorously styled 
the Irish Hierarchy has just met in council. The occasion has 
been seized, or perhaps it has been feigned, of Lord Stanley's 
alleged communication to Cardinal Antonelli, for the Roman 
Bishops in Ireland to put forth, not an address to their flocks, but 
a sort of political memorandum, or manifesto, for it is not couched 
in the shape of a Pastoral. The shepherds do not address any- 
body in particular, but only deliver their own souls. On one 
account their mode of address is a pleasant innovation on the 
Large sermon pastoral, There is no unction about it. But 
what the sacred text wants, the authorized commentators are 
ready to supply in abundance; and, as in many Bible commen- 
taries, the thin stream of authoritative declaration, which is plain 
enough, is ulready made to flow through vast meadows and flow- 
ing wastes of amplification and explanation. Cardinal Cullen has 
already illustrated the Episcopal revelation by an authorized 

loss, which, like most other commentaries, diverges far enough 
from its subject. 

We have said that the rumour of communications between the 
Cabinet of London and Rome may perhaps have been launched 
in order that some such declaration as this of the Bishops 
might have a decent excuse; and we think this explanation 

ible, because it is not likely that the Government should 
then committed itself to overtures to the Holy See, and in 
any case it, is not very clear why the Foreign Secretary 
should have been entrusted with the task of attempting to 
endow the Roman Catholic Church in Ireland, while it is 
scarcely within Cardinal Antonelli’s province to arrange a Con- 
cordat with the British Government. Not that we are prepared 
to say that some attempt at negotiation with Rome may not 
have been thought of “ Lord Derby, or more likely by Mr. 
Disraeli, and the official contradiction of the rumour only goes 
to the extent of denying Lord Stanley’s actual action. At an 
rate the Irish Bishops assume a knowledge on the subject which 
must result rather from some divine and special inspiration than 
from any facts, when they assert without qualification that they 
know “that the Government and Parliament are preparing to 
deal by law with the Irish Protestant Church Establishment.” 
Nothing is more probable than some attempt in this direction; 
«at if the Bishops knew this, we should like to be informed 
where they got their knowledge. What, however, the Bishops 
wanted was only some excuse for keeping up a grievance; and 
they have availed themselves of it. It is only the old, old story 
of Ireland; to use their own typical language, they will be 
kilt, and nobody shall help them. The very first rumour of a 
peace-offering, the vaguest suspicion of an attempt at accom- 
modation, is enough to set the Hierarchy roaring and bellowing 
at the distant prospect of peace. The Irish Establishment is a 
xrong, a robbery, an insult, a tyranny, an injustice, a fountain- 
l vad of bitterness, and all the rest of. it. The Catholics have 
« “ightful claim to the restoration of the property and revenues 
ot which they have been unjustly deprived. All sorts of excep- 
tions may be and are taken to this view of the matter. But let it 
stand. As a view it must have some meaning, some sense, some 
force. And the only meaning of a shriek against your neighbour 
for wilfully keeping you out of your property is that he wants to get 
it back again. This is common sense and common justice. If the 
Church property in Ireland does not belong to the Reformed 
Church, it belongs to the Unreformed Church ; and, if so, the 
State has no right to deal with it. But this is just the position 
to which the Bishops will not commit themselves, though it is 
precisely the argument which they do urge in Italy and in 
Austria, and have over and over again urged in Spain and Por- 
tugal, and in every country of Europe. hat is everywhere but 
in Ireland held to be the sin of sacrilege is the appropriation to 
any purpose whatever, except to its lawful and undoubted use, of 
Church property. Either the revenues of the Established Church 
are Church property, or they are not. If they are, it is sacrilege to 
apply them to the relief of the pvor, or to education, or to State 
purposes ; but this sin the Irish Bishops not only connive at, but 
recommend and invite. But if these revenues are not Church pro- 
perty at all, then it follows that the Bishops are guilty of great 
impertinence in interfering in what is no concern of theirs. No 
doubt it sounds all — to talk about relinquishing rights, and 
making sacrifices, and being content to be robbed and spoiled, and 
professing to be very liberal towards the poor; but we cannot forget 
that the most liberal person towards the poor, at least the person 
who affected the most liberality on record, was Judas Iscariot. No 
doubt ‘ae parallel does not strictly hold. Cardinal Cullen and his 
suffragans do not bear the bag; but to give to the poor the 
7 of the Church may be only a specious form of robbery. 

e are sorry to be so suspicious about the benevolence and 
charity of the Bishops; but, when they distinctly urge the appro- 
soy of the whole ecclesiastical property of Ireland for the 

nefit of the poor, we as distinctly say that we do not believe in 
the sincerity of this recommendation. For, first, they know that 
such a measure is totally out of the question. It would be mere 
secularization, and a direct gift to the landlords; and when we 
come to a practical explanation of what is meant by this abundant 
charity, it only becomes more certain that the Bishops cannot mean 


what they say. Is it to supersede the Poor-law relief? Jt 

so, because the present State system of the Poor Laws js “ad. 
ministered on the principles of a hard-hearted political economy» 
Such is Dr. Cullen’s a bom Whatever the evils of the 
Established Church in Ireland, relief of the poor—egpecial}, of 
Irish pauperism—not administered on the principles of g bok 
hearted political economy, but on the principles of & soft-hearted 
ecclesiastical non-economy, would be ten thousandfold 

A whole nation pauperized ; bribes held out to idleness and u. 
thrift; and a kingdom given up to district-visitin by the Iiish 
priests, with a million or so annually to spend on’ the industy; 
tradesman falling into difficulties, and the honest householder 
only content to receive secret doles at clerical hands — this ig 
what appropriation for the benefit of the poor means, Society 
has experienced many curses, and Ireland has had more thay its 
share of wrongs; but its worst curse and its heaviest Wrong 
would be this Irish remedy for an Irish grievance, And the 
Bishops know this as well as we do; and when they say that 
this is the true cure for Ireland, they only adopt an offensiyg 
and foolish way of saying that they do not intend that Irelang 
should be cured. 

But this is the way of Bisho At this very moment the 
Austrian Bishops are doing exactly what the Irish Bishops ar 
doing. They will have no compromise and no arrangement, Jy 
Vienna and in Dublin the Hierarchy meet, and issue oleae and 
adopt resolutions, and by anticipation make it impossible for 
Ministry to do them service. hat is happening to Baron yon 
Beust is what will ay to Lord Derby, [ord Russel, or any: 
body else. The only solution of a grave political necessity which 
statesmen can get from ecclesiastics of the true Roman type is 
simple blank impossibility. And an impossibility is always at 
hand; the region of impossible things has no limits; while, 
with the convenient salvo of “ under the circumstances of the 
country,” to use the Cardinal’s phrase, it is always open to the 
Roman divines to make that a sin in one country which is 
blessing in another. A State provision for the Roman clergy in 
Ireland has always been looked forward to by statesmen, from 
downwards, as the true policy of England. Such a provision is 
accepted by the Church in France, in Belgium, in Spain, and even 
in og not always, in all these countries, under the same condi- 
tions, but still it is accepted, and the system is worked without 
sin. Why should it not be accepted in Ireland? The Cardinal 
tells us that he does “ not condemn the practice of State support 
in other countries” ; only he will not have it for Ireland. If not, 
why not? except that right and duty vary according to political 
necessities, and that Ireland's necessity, in his Eminence’s estima- 
tion, is not to be at peace, uot to be benefited, not to be reconciled. 

Not that the thunder of the Irish Hierarchy has growled for 
us in England alone. The Ilion of Rome is troubled with false 
brethren, as the Church in apostolic times was. There are Irish 
Romanists who are content to be logical and consistent, and who 
still uphold the indefeasible rights of the Church, and the Church 
alone, to Church property. Mr. De Vere, and at least one Bishop, 
desire to keep the revenues of the Church from secularization, 
and would even consent to give the Establishment and the 
Presbyterians their share in the endowments, It is probably to 
meet these sensible attempts at pacification, and to answer the 
Social Congress Association, that the assembled Bishops are now 
so very thoughtful about the best means of increasing the supply 
of Irish beggars. Indeed, they may have intended to make 
their obstinacy and inaputotieahility felt even further, and ins 
more authoritative quarter. In the last resource there has 
been now and then an occasional and ignominious exercise of 
common sense in the Vatican, and there are at Rome those who 
might find it convenient to forget the tumid language of the 
Propaganda in 1833. The non possumus of Italy, and for Italy, 
is not necessarily of universal application ; and it was, perhaps, to 
make the Pope’s acceptance of any Parliamentary compromise 
impossible, that Cardinal Cullen and his Bishops have spoken. 
It remains to be seen whether their zeal will be considered 
officious and premature at Rome, and how far the Pope will be 
thankful to the Irish zealots for proclaiming and insisting on that 
voluntaryism which certainly finds no favour in Italy, However, 
as it is most likely that the Bishops were actuated by no deeper 
motives, and have contemplated no more refined policy, than to 
do their best to frustrate any arrangement for their own advantage 
and the cause of their country, they may perhaps be congratulated 
on having achieved a mischievous success. 


UNIVERSITY BOAT-RACES. 
it is known that, according to many moralists of an old-fashioned 
school, the practice of idolatry still survives. One man makes 
an idol of wealth, and another man sacrifices health and_ property 
on the altar of rank or fashion; but we need not continue m1 # 
strain which our readers have possibly heard in another place. 
is enough to remark that the tendency is displayed in its most con- 
spicuous form amongst the young; whether it is that they are 
more capable than their elders of an unreasonable ates 
that their folly is brought into bolder relief because it 1s excl 
by a different class of objects from our own. Of all Juggernauts 
destructive of young men’s bodies, none, if we may believe som 
writers, crushes so many victims as the god, whatever his - 
may be, of rowing. He is worshipped at our Universities wi 
fanaticism of which it is difficult in later years to recall any 
quate impression. There are many undergraduates whose W 
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. 
: far as they have minds—and whose whole physical 
seg are absorbed in rowing. It is true that they are conscious 
‘, hindrances to their favourite pursuit in the shape of 
of examinations, and attendance upon chapel; for no man 
entirely free himself from minor troubles in his passage through 
& world, The most ardent enthusiast has at times to think 
a dinner, and his clothes, and other sublunary necessities; 
,- the keenest oarsman that ever stepped into the University 
host must, as it were, pay some sacrifices to the hostile divinities, 
wd devote a certain amount of time and trouble to satisfying 
ble tutors and other persecutors of industrious youth. 
that does not prevent him from esteeming it the highest 
object of human ambition to be entitled to wear the light or dark 
blue, and from looking upon the President of the University Boat 
(lub as, on the whole, the foremost man, for the time being, in 
all these islands. There are some good and bad points about this 
n fanaticism on which there is no reason, at the present 
moment, for dwelling at length. The Zimes, however, which so 
gmiably provides little controversies to amuse us during the dull 
season of the year, has allowed an eminent surgeon to bring for- 
wari acommon accusation —— the practice in its columns. 
Mr, Skey has given the weight of his — to a charge to 
which al old University oarsmen are per well accustomed. He 
gys that the prolonged exertion of the annual contest from 
Putney to Barnes is a frequent cause of heart disease ; he declares— 
not, it is true, from personal observation—that the “ collegians,” 
as the outside world apparently calls them, are frequently unable 
‘to rise from their seats; and that, even when they do not feel the 
effort at the time, the seeds of future disease are frequently laid. 
He argues that the training by which they are prepared for the race 
often increases the evil, simply, as we understand him, because it 
involves a frequent rehearsal of the dangerous performance; and 
that the muscular system is constantly developed at the expense of 
the vital organs, so that apparent strength is not a sufficient 
tee that a man is fit to undergo the trial. All this has fre- 
ently been said before, though perhaps not with the same 
suthority. There are many legends floating amongst under- 
uates—most of them, so far as we have been able to test 
S of as little value as the majority of undergraduate legends— 
to the effect that certain celebrated crews have died to a man 
within a few years; and there are individual cases, of much less 
doubtful authenticity, where the seeds of disease may be dis- 
tinctly traced to over-exertion in rowing. There is indeed a 
strong 4 priort probability that a pursuit followed with so much 
ess by young men, on whom the very notion that they 
are liable to any kind of illness has not yet dawned, must 
lead to much imprudence, and occasionally to very serious results. 
When a man has not learnt by practical experience what it is to 
derange any internal organ, when he only knows by tradition 
that there are such things as indigestions or rheumatic pains, it is 


very hard to persuade him to be tolerably careful ; and the under- | be 


graduate has still enough of the schoolboy about him to take a 


er delight in anything that is likely to do him injury. 


jore, when Mr. Skey warns us of the possible evils resulting | 
from over-exertion in rowing, he gives a warning which is in- | 


trinsically —— and is certainly worth attention. But when 
he states that 


the University boat-race, as at present arranged, © 
is a cruelty to young men, which ought to be suppressed with a | 


strong hand, we must suggest a few extenuating circumstances 


for which—perhaps from want of i experience in the | 
e 


matter—he does not seem to have made sufficient allowance. So 
much nonsense has been talked about the race, there has been 
such a gush of exaggerated eloquence about the many virtues 
which it implies, that we are rather shy of adding our tribute 
of admiration. Still, when all has been said, and every proper 


deduction made, for the extreme estimate of some enthusiasts, | 
we confess to a weakness for our annual display. When it is not 


injured by overstraimed eulogy, we are ready to admit that in 
many respects it is an amusement very creditable to our under- 
graduates, and not to be discou except on very weighty 


In the first place, then, it must be remarked that it is difficult 
to ascertain what is the precise value of the cases sometimes 
quoted. As Mr. Skey says himself, the muscular power is not a 
sufe index to the general strength of constitution; and, if a well- 
known oarsman afterwards pe to be constitutionally weak, 
it 1s generally set down to the fact of his having rowed, though 
it may be that his strength was always exaggerated. Rowing, 
indeed, is made the scapegoat to bear very much blame that does 
not fairly come to its share. It is like salmon, or the last cigar, 
Which accounts for the headache on the day after an exuberant 

T; it has a much more innocent and respectable sound than 
some others that might be mentioned. Moreover, when rowing is 
Y &concurrent cause of the evil, it is generally the only one 
avowed. If aman celebrates his triumphs on the river by in- 
dulging in a course of debauchery afterwards—for example, by 
meng more or less drunk for a week—it is no wonder that it does 
We hope that such cases are becoming rarer, though 
We have known of their occurrence; and it requires no ghost nor 
Fa to tell us that an alternative of violent exertion and over- 
dulgence is likely to be injurious. If a man should devote his 
rag Min getting drunk with security, or rowing with security, 
might stand either for a time; but the two together are too 
Pe for any constitution. In seert, there is a process known 
mene ane out of training,” which deserves suppression much 
than the training itself, and perhaps the spread of a little 
Common sense in these matters may tend to its abolition, 


This will account for a certain number of cases, though the 
whole argument from experience seems at present to rest upon 
insufficient grounds. In his @ priori argument as to the violence 
of the effort, Mr. Skey seems to have fallen into some mis- 
conception of the facts. He tells us, by way of a gm | 
that a man who should run at the top of his speed wo 
exhaust himself in two minutes, in the course which he, 
have something under half a it is, 
simply impossible to run, strictly speaking, at the top of one’s, 
speed quarter of a runner clear a 
hundred yards in ten seconds; and, at the same pace, would run | 
440 yards in forty-four seconds; whereas it requires extraordinary , 
ak to run that distance in fifty-four seconds, and no one has | 
ever done it in fifty. Therefore, even for a comparatively short 
race, @ runner must more or less husband his strength, and only. 
puts out his full power for a few yards. When it comes to a mile, 
the difference becomes much more conspicuous. The very best. 
performer at that distance would never clear even seventy yards in , 
any ten seconds. The same principle holds equally in rowing. If a_ 
crew were really to put out anything like the whole of their: 
strength, as Mr. Skey suggests, they would row themselves to a: 
standstill, not in twenty minutes, but in three, or probably in one 
minute. It is difficult to give a measure in precise numbers, but; 
we may say that a crew scarcely ever rows more than forty, 
strokes in a minute over the Putney course; if they rowed! 
the very utmost of their power, they might approach fifty strokes, 
in a minute; but the next minute would certainly see an unpre-: 
cedented change in their form. In short, there is something alto-. 
gether delusive in the expression of a man’s exerting his whole 
strength; and it is one of the very first acquirements of a tole- 
rably good stroke to know how to proportion his efforts to the. 
length of the course. It is, we believe, a general opinion, amongst 
those who have tried both, that the Henley course is a more trying | 
effort than the course of three times its length at Putney. The. 
rowing over the shorter distance approximates more to the picture 
for which Mr. Skey has partly drawn upon his imagination. It, 
there is really of some importance that a crew should take the, 
lead at the start and — it—a plan which would be as absurd in: 


a Putney race as it would be for a jockey to ride on the same prin- | 
| ciple in the Derby. Moreover, we canaot doubt that a sensible. 
| course of training very considerably increases a man’s chance of. 
| rowing without injury. No doubt it finds out the weak points. 
of those who are not thoroughly sound; but it is one of the first 
| objects of a tolerably sensible captain to pick out men who, 
| So far as he can tell, are free from any constitutional weakness, 
And when training is what it ought to be—that is to say, 
chiefly a system for keeping a man in good health by means 
| of regular habits—there is nothing about it which is likely to. 
| be injurious. The actual amount of work done in preparation | 
| is by no means excessive. A healthy young man should surely’ 
able to row four miles, at a steady stroke, without over 
| fatigue; and as a matter of fact, the great distress of which: 
_ Mr. Skey speaks is quite unknown during the preparatory trials, , 
and, if it ever occurs, occurs only when the excitement of a: 
close race has led to an unusual and undesirable strain. Even 
_ after the severe races of the last two years, there were no signs of 
the complete prostration which he describes, and nothing like the 
same demand is ever made upon the strength before the actual 
day of the race. We will add that, of late years, the necessity of 
sparing the crews has been much better understood, and that 
there have been fewer cases of actual breaking down in training. 
If any one will look back to the records of the time when —_— 
first e popular, some thirty or forty years back, he will fin 
that much longer races—for as much as seven miles—were quite 
common, and that such clearly dangerous feats as rowing eighty or 
ninety miles against time were not uent. such a case, 
_ the men underwent the much severer trial of keeping up a severe 
| exertion after they had been imperceptibly brought yt to a 
| state of exhaustion, and there was a danger of quite a different 
_ order from that which attends a twenty minutes’ pull. 
We should be inclined, then, to think, with due deference to Mr. 
_ Skey’s authority, that he has enormously exaggerated the necessary 
_ danger, and considerably exaggerated the average danger. But we 
_ cannot doubt that, in individual cases, those evils which he de- 
scribes are by no means uncommon. A man is much too 
_ willing to row in defiance of prudence, and it is not unfrequent for 
| an per, ar ne to endeavour to conceal symptoms of distress even 


| from his companions, who, in mere fairness to them, ought to be 
informed. Moreover, there is a great temptation, when a crew 
_ has been formed and the race is closely approaching, for a man to 
struggle on in spite of ill health, if he can only hope to scramble 
through the race, inasmuch as it is sometimes better to row with a 

, weak oar in the boat than with a new oar. The extreme enthu- 
_ siasm which is produced by all the attendant circumstances some- 
| times encourages men to very undesirable efforts. The moral 
_ seems to be obvious. If young men are found to be ~~ ye 
| that is not exactly an enpoepiented phenomenon, and there are 
_ older and presumably wiser heads who ought to look after them. 
In the days when all athletic exercises were looked upon with 
disfavour by the authorities, it was a great disadvantage that there 

_ Was no attempt to regulate them. A young man who rowed was 
, more or less a reprobate, and was therefore given over to his own 
_ devices. It is a pity if an indiscriminate enco ment has been 
' substituted for an indiscriminate condemnation. Athletic perform- 
' ances used to be made disreputable, and now there is a tendency to 
ive them an artificial stimulus. The worship of athleticism is, 

| ver, sufficiently keen tobe quite independent of any en- 
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couragement from above; the authorities who are most favour- 
able to such practices may with a clear conscience take the part 
rather of regulating restraining immoderate zeal, than of 
blowing a flame already too ardent. Parents and tutors should 
insist thet no young man should row in severe races without due 
medical authorization, and tutors especially should endeavour to 
import a little common sense into the absurd superstitions still 
current on the subject of training. We believe that the old _ 
of feeding men on raw beefsteaks and making them run, well or 
ill, till they had brought down their weight—as if a loss of weight 
were a good thing in itself—did more harm than the exertions in 
the race. A more sensible system is slowly — into practice, 
but there is plenty of room for improvement. If there was a 
proper influence exercised by the higher powers in these directions, 
we believe that rowing might be pursued with as little risk as any 
variety of strong exercise. 


RITUAL REFORMERS AT STOKE NEWINGTON. 


HERE is a class of reformers who can never be satisfied until 
they have taken the law into their own hands, The con- 
stitutional process of persistent and chronic agitation, even when 
raised by Messrs. Beales and Potter to the dignity of a science, is 
inadequate to the enthusiastic desire of the intelligent working- 
man for the suffrage, unless it be supplemented by a little 
parenthetical breaking of railings, if not of heads. So profoundly 
are Broadhead, and his amiable accomplices at Shetlield and 
Manchester, convinced of the inequality of the law in regard to 
Trades’ Unions, that a judicious application of — gun- 
powder, and bullets commends itself to their judgment as the only 
effectual remedy. The Fenians aim still higher, and are pre- 
pared to upset the British Constitution altogether in the interests 
of an enlightened patriotism. It was not to be supposed that 
such brilliant examples would be thrown away on the prophets of 
a more sacred cause. Why should not “liturgical purity,” as well 
as Unionism or Irish nationality, have its contessors and martyrs ? 
If it is sweet and honourable, as the poet assures us, to die fight- 
ing for one’s country, is it not also sweet and honourable to be 
fined for brawling for one’s creed, or, which comes to the same 
thing, for brawling against one’s neighbour's? Such at least appears 
to have been the opinion of Mr. John James Fenn, bootmaker, 
who presented himself the other day before the Clerkenwell Police 
Court to make acomplaintagainstthe Churchwardensof St. Matthias, 
Stoke Newington, for assaulting him in church, though he might 
have seen pretty well from the first that he wouid gain nothing b 
the step beyond having to pay the costs of the proceedings, whic. 
amounted to 5/. 5s. ‘There was not,” as the presiding magistrate 
observed, “one particle of evidence ” for the charge ; nor was the 
defendants’ counsel called upon to make any reply. Indeed the 
complainant’s lawyer, Mr. Maude, avowed as much, with a quite 
engaging frankness, in his opening speech. So far from troubling 
himself to make any attempt to prove the charge of assault, he 
rushed at once in medias res by a vigorous onslaught on “ what 
were called Ritualistic services.” ‘The matter,” as he pointedly 
insisted, “ was really this”; and it was only at the conclusion 
of his harangue that he stated, on —— his witnesses, that 
“at the _— he would go into the case of Mr. John James 
Fenn.” In other words, Mr. Maude and his clients considered 
that the dilatory proceedings of the Ritual Commission and the 
authorities of Church and State required to be expedited by a 
little byplay of their own. The Ritual Report had been so far 
useful that it had shown “ what were the usages in vogue at that 
church,” but as he (Mr. Maude) had never seen them, “ he could 
have no personal feeling in the matter,” which strikes us as rather 
an odd specimen of legal logic. There are many persons, if we 
mistake not, who have never been present in a Popish chapel, 
but who have a very decided personal feeling, which they are 
at no pains to conceal, about the Popish mass. Notwithstanding, 
however, his absence of personal feeling, and his unwillingness, 
as he was kind enough to add, to throw dirt at members of the 
Church of England, Mr. Maude considered “ the matter”’—not 
the alleged assault on Mr. John James Fenn, but the services at 
St. Matthias—to be “ public property, so faras the public was con- 
cerned ”; a safe, but scarcely intelligible, assertion. He was advised 
that “ the services in that church were getting higher and higher,” 
and several “‘ members”—it will be seen presently that this 
cannot mean members of the Church—thought that, unless this 
“tendency” was checked, “ the service of the Church of England 
would really tend to a state of things all of them would very much 
deplore.” ‘Lhere is a kind of solemn mystery about this prediction 
’ that the service “‘ would tend to a state of things” unnamed, 
unless “that tendency,” which we presume therefore already 
exists, was checked. And we cannot wonder that Mr. Maude was 
so impressed by the gravity of his own sombre vaticinations that 
he found himself quite unequal to the vulyar task of extracting 
from his client or his witnesses any evidence for the alleged 
assault. What they did say, however, is in many ways so re- 
markable that we may be pardoned for giving it the attention 
which, as far as the legal bearings of the question were concerned, 
the Court very properly judged that it did not deserve. 

It may be as well to begin with reminding our readers that for 
some Sundays past a system of organized ruffianism, not unlike 
what was practised at former periods at St. Barnabas, Pimlico, 
and St. George’s-in-the-East, has been carried on at Stoke 
Newington. Besides the disturbances inside the church, of 


which we shall learn something presently from Mp, 
crowds are, it seems, in the habit of collecting far 
doors to hoot and pelt the congregation as they come 
and to break the churchwarden’s windows and insult ‘he 
daughters. The other day the scene was enlivened by the dig, 
courses of “three young men,” who harangued different: por} 
of the assemblage on the “idolatries” practised at St. Me d 
On last Sunday evening, again, the congregation issuing from 
church were greeted by “(a desperate howl from the mob,” 
Mr. Brett, the churchwarden, had to be escorted to his hous 
by a body of police. If we bear these facts in mind, 
remember that Mr. Fenn, as he euphemistically expressed it 
“went to church out of curiosity, and not to ip”—big 
curiosity also leading him to select a seat on the women’s sid 
of the church—we shall be at no loss to account for thy 
churchwardens, on his refusing to take the seat they 
= ejecting him from the building. His own version of 
the story is that he was hardly seated when “the congregation, 
headed by the churchwardens,” dragged him out of hig seat, 
and then hustled, pushed, and drove him out of the church, Jp 
the churchyard he was attacked by a mob, which he calls “ anothe 
portion of the congregation,” and was again hustled and 

about, and his hat “ crushed by a party who smashed it, and they 
threw it at me.” So far as there is any truth in these allegations. 
and the witnesses wholly failed to prove them—it is clear from 
what follows that Mr. Fenn had nobody but himself to thank for 
what occurred. He had come to the church, as we have 
from “curiosity,” and for the first time; being im fact, as he 
admitted in cross-examination, a Congregationalist, and living two 
miles off. And he came at the suggestion of a friend named 
Langston, whose acquaintance he had formed a fortnight 

and who had been organizing a band of associates to attend St 
Matthias “Sunday by Sunday,” till the “tomfoolery and 


mous practices and idolatrous Ritualism there” should be sup- 
pressed. This is, be it remembered, Mr. Langston’s own account 
of his doin He adds that he belongs to the “Church Asso, 
ciation,” and that one of its objects is to “su Ritualism ” 


by these gentle methods. Mr. Fenn indeed swears that 

did not say anything about having fifty promises to attend the 
church, and being disappointed of most of them, and he does not 
recollect his saying anything about intending to continue the 
practice Sunday by Sunday. but Mr. Fenn does not seem to have 
the best of memories. He had just before stated that he did not 
know whether Langston said, “Touch me, commit an, assault; 
that is all that I require you to do”; and he then immediately 
added, “I swear that he said nothing of the sort”—which, how- 
ever, it turned out that he did. Unluckily for the value of Mr. 
Fenn’s asseverations, his friend’s memory of their “ conversation 
about the services at St. Matthias,” and of what took place in the 
church, was more accurate than his own. Whether his eyesight 
is as defective as his memory we have no means of ascertaining, 
but as he contents himself with saying that he did not see 
Langston distributing in the church placards with “ Down with, 
the Ritualists,’ but does not swear to the negative—nay, even 
admits that he has seen one of the placards—we may be } 
to entertain some doubts on the subject. 

The real hero of the scene, however, as our readers will by this: 
time have gathered for themselves, was not Mr. Fenn, the boot+ 
maker, but Mr, Charles P. Langston, leather agent, who had 
brought him there. This gentleman deseribes himself as “an 
occasional worshipper” at St. Matthias. But his idea of occa- 
sional worship appears to be a singular one. We do not refer 
now to his electing to place himself in the women’s seats, 
and observing blandly to the churchwardens who wished to 
remove him, “If you put me out you will do so at your peril,” 
as this little episode, however open to criticism, may be con- 
sidered introductory to his occasional worship, rather than a 
actual portion of it. Nor should we dwell on his “having never 
joined in the Eucharistic services,” if this only meant that he had 
never received the Communion. There are no doubt many even 
habitual worshippers of whom this may be said. But not joining 
in a service does not, in Mr. Langston’s mouth, signify being 
absent from it. On the con , it means being present, Roman 
Catholics, adopting the old Latin term for those who were present 
at the sacrifices, speak of assisting at mass. And in this sense 
Mr. Langston seems to have frequently assisted at “the Eucha- 
ristic service,” or, as he elsewhere describes it, at “that part of the 
service where the men who are dressed like ters turn their 
backs.” But then he assists with a difference. If the clergy tum 
their backs on the congregation, why should not the congregation 
return the compliment? “I have turned my back when they did 
it.” Noronly so. “I have stood part of the service when the 
rest of the congregation kneeled, and I have sat when the others 
stood. I have never knelt in the church.” This reminds us of an 
old lady we have heard of who used to indicate her dislike to the 
doctrine of the preacher by sitting on the book-desk of her pew, 
with her back to the pulpit, when any objectionable topic was. 
broached. But there are of the service which Mr. Langston 
has not only honoured with his ce, but has even joined in. 
He states upon his oath that he has joined in the Confession. But. 
he entered a tacit protest against whatever might be censurable, 
even in that part of “the pantomime,” by sitting instead of kueel- 
ing forthe purpose. He also turned his back when the Nicene 


Creed was sung, because he “would not be a party to such a 
idolatrous proceeding.” This rather us, It is, of 
course, quite natural that Unitarians should consider it an 
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ing to sing a creed drawn up especially 
p of the divinity of a Person they deny to 
ine. But the Unitarians are not usually even occasional 
be hippers at Anglican churches, and Mr. Langston, who is a 
acer of the Church Association, apparently wishes us to under- 
4 that he is a member of the Church. What makes his con- 
aot still more puzzling is that, notwithstanding his turning his 
on the idolatrous proceeding, he tells us that he “crossed 
himself?) and bowed when the name of the Redeemer was men- 
Coed”; hut it appears that he also bowed at the name of Pontius 
Pilate. ” Perhaps, after all, the simplest explanation is to be found 
jp the remark which a certain Mr. Kelsey made to him, though we 
are grieved to have to repeat so very uncourteous a designation of 
go very orthodox & champion of liturgical purity. “Kelsey told 
Thad better not come; and called me a puppy and a fool.” 
"Wemay at least venture to think the advice given was the best 
under the circumstances, though it was not followed; for Mr. 
ton tells us that he repeated his occasional worship at St. 
Matthias on both the ensuing Sundays, and that he intends to 
-continue doing so. St. Matthias, if we recollect aright, was the 
burch selected last year by Lord Westmeath for a visit of 
euriosity,” whereof he gave a very graphic account afterwards in 
‘the Upper House. It will be gratifying to his lordship to learn 
how zealously his efforts for the suppression of Ritualistic idolatry 
pave been seconded by the combined endeavours of a bootmaker, 
leather agent, and a city missionary ; for Mr. Thomas Walker, 
ity missionary, was another of Mr. Fenn’s witnesses, though he 
unately failed, as the magistrate told him, to prove “one 
word of what he had said in his sworn information.” 

There is only one remark we think it nece to make here on 
the case of Mr. Fenn and his friends. It affords a striking illus- 
‘tration of what has been over and over again urged in our columns 
on’the treatment of what is called “Ritualism.” There are a 
‘great many members of the Church of England who consider 
““ Ritualistic” services a clumsy imitation of the Roman mass. 
There are perhaps as many who would think the kind of service 
‘alapted to Mr. Fenn’s Congregationalist tastes a poor imitation 
af the Dissenting conventicle. And those who are addicted to 
ither of these extreme forms of public devotion would be about 
equally disgusted at the universal enforcement of that medium 

of worship which, like the publications of the Christian 

wledge Society, excludes what anybody can object to, till 
it leaves a residuum for which nobody cares. It is evident 
that the congregation of St. Matthias, Stoke Newington, is 
attached to that manner of service which Mr. Langston, who 
does not belong to it, regards as a blasphemous and idolatrous 
pantomime. Be it so. The common sense of the matter is 
that they should be allowed the liberty which nobody denies 
to their assailants. It is hard to see why “ the men dressed 
like beefeaters ”’ should be compelled to lay aside their chasubles 
for no better reason than to reward Mr. Fenn and Mr. Langston 
for the spree of their Sabbath-day’s journey of two miles, under- 
taken for the sole and exclusive purpose, as Mr. Brett expressed 
it, of “playing their eng: Me and insulting the religious 
feelings of their neighbours. What is eventually to be done 
‘about Ritualism, if anything is to be done, this is not the place 
‘to discuss, and we at least are quite content to wait till the full 
Report of the Commission is before us. Meanwhile one thing 
is very clear. It is not to be endured that a mob, headed by this 
goodly triumvirate of bootmaker, leather agent, and city mission- 
ae ould attempt, “Sunday by Sunday,” to anticipate or super- 
‘sede by lynch-law the action of the competent authority, 
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THE WOODHOUSE BEQUEST. 

LY at the close of last Session a Select Committee of 

the House of Commons was appointed to inquire into the 
ee of Mr. Consul-General Saunders in reference to the 
codhouse bequest. The Report of this Committee, taken in 
connexion with the previous correspondence between the Foreign 
Office, the British Museum, and Mr. Saunders, discloses some 
remarkable facts to which we wish to invite public attention. 
The case which has led to the publication of these documents 
‘may be stated as follows:—Mr. Woodhouse, a retired officer of 
‘the Commissariat, had lived at Corfu since its first occupation 


bruary 26, 1866. During this long period he collected Greek 
coins and antiquities with untiring zeal, and formed a museum 
‘which, though from the recluse habits of its owner it had been 
but little seen, was known to contain a number of curious and 
‘valuable objects. Mr. Woodhouse had entertained for man 
ae the intention of bequeathing these treasures to the British 

useum; but he unfortunately delayed carrying out his liberal 
Purposes till his eighty-eighth year, when on his deathbed he 
executed a testamentary document in favour of the Museum. 
This document was drawn up by Dr. Zambelli, an eminent law- 
‘yer at Corfu, and with the assistance of Mr. Consul-General 
: ers, It begins by appointing two trustees—Mr. James 
Taylor of Corfu, and “Mrs. Maria Constantini, a lady who 
‘had been the companion of Mr. Woodhouse for upwards of fifty 
years—in the room of two trustees formerly appointed. The 
‘Westator then goes on to say that, being desirous that the collec- 
tion of ‘coins and other antiquities so formed should be dedicated 


with | transmit the same to the British Museum on his behalf, as a 


tribute to the national collection. 
Immediately after the death of Mr. Woodhouse, Mr. Saunders 
took ag we of his house, went over the premises in company 
with Mr. Taylor and with his own Chancelier, Mr. Arcadino, and 
made search ineffectually for a supposed will, but made no inventory 
of the property of which he had assumed the charge. The anti- 
quities supposed to be intended for the Museum by the testator 
were selected by Mr. Saunders and Mr. Taylor, with the assist- 
ance of a Mr. Reichardt, whom they profess to have regarded as 
an expert competent for such a task. The coins and certain anti- 
— thus selected were sent by Mr. Saunders to the British 
useum by H.M.S. Z ise. Shortly after this, Mr. James 
Woodhouse and Mr. Puddick, the next of kin of the deceased, 
arrived in Corfu, and were at first disposed to dispute the validity 
of the bequest, but ultimately recognised it so far as regarded the 
coins, upon which Mr. Saunders handed over to them the remain- 
ing property of Mr. Woodhouse, including a large collection of 
miscellaneous antiquities. He did not, however, communicate 
at once to the Trustees of the Museum, or to the next of kin, 
the fact that any selection had been made; and by this reti- 
cence on his part the Trustees were left in ignorance of the 
fact that the remaining antiquities had been so disposed of, till 
Mr. Newton was sent out to Corfu, in the month of June of 
last year, to inquire what had become of them. The re- 
sults Of Mr. Newton’s mission were embodied in a Report, 
which charges Mr. Saunders with having neglected to make an 
inventory, and with having handed over part of the antiquities to 
the next of kin without authority. Mr. Newton’s Report was 
forwarded by the Trustees of the British Museum to the Foreign 
Office, with a request that Lord Stanley would order a further 
inquiry to be made at Corfu. The Foreign Secretary, acting 
under the advice of Sir Robert Phillimore, then Queen’s Advocate 
declined this proposal, and Mr. Saunders was left to make good 
his defence by letter. A correspondence between the Museum and 
the Foreign Office then ensued, which was closed by a cautiously 
worded judgment delivered by Lord Stanley, to the effect 
That though there is evidence of some indiscretion and want of judgment in 
the manner in which Mr, Saunders acted in regard to the matter at issue, 
his Lordship is satisfied, after consultation with the Queen’s Advocate, that 
there is nothing apparent in his ——- which could be construed into 
an imputation that, in acting as he has done, he has been influenced by im- 
proper motives, 
At this stage of the controversy the aflair would probably have 
ended, as far as the public are concerned, had not the Trustees of 
the Museum brought the matter before the House of Commons in 
their Annual Report. 
Mr. Saunders was summoned home to make good his story 
before a Select Committee of the House of Commons; and Mr. 
Newton on the of the British Museum, and Messrs. Wood- 
house and Puddick, the next of kin, were invited to state their 
respective grievances. The evidence of Mr. Newton before the 
Committee is a summary of the charges which he had already 
brought against Mr. Saunders in his Report. Messrs. Puddick and 
Woodhouse charge Mr. Saunders with having administered to 
their uncle's effects in detriment to their rights, and with careless 
custody of the property in his charge. Mr, Saunders rests his 
defence chiefly on the allegation that the trustees appointed 
by Mr. Woodhouse in the only testamentary document which 
he left must be considered as his executors, and, as such, were 
seized of the whole of the tty of the deceased, whether 
mentioned or not mentioned that the 
effects of the deceased, though taken possession of by himself, 
never were in his custody at all; and that hence, if an inven- 
tory ought to have been made, it was not his business, but that 
of the trustees of Mr. Woodhouse, to make it. In this way 
Mr. Saunders seeks to disclaim all ——— as to the custody 
of Mr. Woodhouse’s effects after his death. 

Though we consider that Mr. Saunders has entirely failed to 
prove this point, we will assume, for the sake of argument, that, 
as he alleges, the trustees were executors having control over the 
whole estate, whether provided for by will or otherwise. We will 
now take the facts of the case as stated by Mr. Saunders himself. 
Immediately after the death of Mr. Woodhouse he enters into 
session, examines the house for a will, removes certain valuables 
to the Consulate, puts his seals on the doors, locks them, keeps 
exclusive possession of the keys, and finally puts the heirs in pos- 
session by a Consular decree. In the meantime, one of the two 
trustees, Maria Constantini, is turned out of the house, and ex- 
cluded from all share in the proceedings after the death ; and the 
other trustee, Mr. Taylor, is only allowed access to the property 
of which, according to Mr. Saunders, he and his co-trustee, the 
banished Maria, were in possession, at such times as Mr. Saun- 
ders may think proper to unlock the door and let him in, accom- 
panied by an officer of the Consulate. When the local authority, 
in the person of the Avvocato Fiscale, attempts to interfere, Mr. 
Saunders forbids his entry into Mr. Woodhouse’s house on the 
ground that he, as Consul, is in possession by virtue of the 
treaty which empowers a British Consul in Greece to administer 
to the effects of a British subject dying intestate. 

It is clear then that Mr. Saunders was de facto, if not de jure, 
in charge of Mr. Woodhouse’s effects. He says that he was so on 
the requisition of Mr. Taylor, the managing trustee, and in subor- 
dination to him, But Mr. Taylor, in his account of his share in 
these proceedings, appears to disclaim all nsibility as to 


‘to national purposes, he requests Mr. Saunders to take charge 
‘thereof, and, when recovered from the hands of his trustees, to 


custody, and says that the Consul took the whole affair into his 
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own hands immediately after the death of Mr. Woodhouse ; and 
if it be the fact that Mr. Taylor was practically locked out of 
the house by Mr. Saunders, and not allowed access to it except 
when accompanied by an officer of the Consulate, it is difficult 
to see how the responsibility of custody can be thrown upon 


him. If, then, neither he nor yet the Consul was responsible | this long period to the satisfaction of his official chiefs, 
for the custody of Mr. Woodhouse’s property as “7 severally | have shown ordinary discretion in the management of this case, 
allege, it follows that a Consul, acting in concert with a trustee | How mistaken the Foreign Office was ia this 


appointed under a will, may 
a deceased British subject without causing 
prescribed in such cases, so that practically the 
nobody’s custody at all. If such a mode of procedure be 


seal up the 


and unseal 


the taking of a town by assault. 

That Mr. Saunders should, merely to oblige Mr. Taylor, have 
allowed himself to be mixed up with the custody of Mr. Wood- 
house’s effects, and have given the sanction of his official autho- 
rity to acts so irregular, is the more extraordinary when we 
consider the special circumstances of Mr. Woodhouse’s death. 
We are assured by Mr. Saunders that Mr. Woodhouse in his 
last moments was so surrounded by suspicious characters that 
the house was guarded by two policemen for some hours before 
his death; that one of the trustees, Maria Constantini, was 
turned out of the house immediately after the funeral; that 
one of the servants was a notoriously bad character, and has 
since been convicted as a thief. We are also told that Mr. 
Taylor, on the morning of the death, found the premises in 
disorder, with coins lying all about the rooms; and yet, with 
a full knowledge of these facts, Mr. Saunders was content to 
implicate himself with proceedings which did not constitute 
custody, but only the semblance of custody. Equally strange is 
it that—finding, as he states, gold ornaments and other valuables 
strewn about the room in disorder—he should not have endeavoured 
to obtain from persons in Corfu who knew Mr. Woodhouse’s mu- 
seum some information as to its contents. He would then have 
ascertained what Mr. Newton, though a stranger in Corfu, had no 
difficulty in learning—namely, that Mr. Woodhouse kept an exact 
register of his museum, which has now disappeared ; and that not 
only was it reputed to contain a much larger collection of gold 
ornaments and other valuables than have been received either 
by the British Museum or the next of kin, but there were per- 
sons in Corfu who could specify and minutely describe various 
antiquities which they had seen in Mr. Woodhouse’s collection or 
had sold to him, and which, it seems, are no longer to be found. 

Such were the steps taken by Mr. Saunders in reference to the 
safe keeping of the property of which he took charge; the result 
being, as the Committee drily remark, that ‘the exact contents of 
Mr. Woodhouse’s collection at the time of his death are unknown, 
and, by consequence, it is doubtful how far the articles which 
have found their way into the possession of the Museum and of 
the next of kin, taken together, fall short of constituting the whole 
of that collection.” Mr. Saunders, having taken up the position 
that the whole estate of Mr. Woodhouse was vested in the trustees, 
and that his own function was that of a consignee to whom certain 
objects destined for the British Museum were to be transferred, 
maintains that the large remainder of antiquities taken by the 
heirs was not made over to them by his Consular decree, but by 
the act of Mr. Taylor as executor. Admitting that he took a part 
in the selection of certain antiquities for the Museum, he neverthe- 
less maintains that the words *‘ and other antiquities” in the will 
were a sufficient warranty for this selection, though these words 
were, as he alleges, inserted by himself in the text to cover a 
particular necklace and such other antiquities as he had ground 
for believing to be intended by Mr. Woodhouse for the Museum, 
or such as he might succeed in persuading Mr. Taylor to give up. 
On this point the Committee remark that— 


It is to be regretted that Mr. Saunders, as he took part in preparing the testa- 
mentary document, should not have taken care to have a clear understanding of 
its meaning ; but since the words “ the collection of coins and other antiquities” 
were sufficiently comprehensive, unless qualified by the context or otherwise, 
to convey to the Museum the whole collection, it appears to your Committee 
that nothing but a legal decision would justify Mr. Saunders in surrendering 
his claim, as acting for the Museum, to any portion of it. 


Mr. Saunders pleads that if the Trustees of the British Mu- 
scum had wished him to act differently, they ought to have 
given him more definite instructions in the first instance, or to 
have sent out their own agent to Corfu. Now, on turning to the 
correspondence, it will be seen that the Trustees could not 
in the first instance have given definite instructions on con- 
tingencies which Mr. Saunders had never reported to them; and 
if they did not send out an agent, as Mr. Saunders suggested as an 
alternative, they acted under advice from the Foreign Office, who 
thought the discretion of their Consul-General quite equal to the 
case as they then knew it from the despatch of Mr. Saunders. 


take possession of the property of 
it the 
property is in 
sanc- 
tioned, or even tolerated, by the Foreign Office, it is well that 
the public should know the fact, in order that they may appre- 
ciate what the value of Consular protection really amounts to. 
It seems to us that, if Mr. Saunders took charge of the effects 
of Mr. Woodhouse at the request of Mr. Taylor, as he alleges, 
he was bound either to insist on an inventory being made, or to 

property until all the persons interested in its division 
were properly represented on the spot; instead of which he sealed 
ed, removed some of the effects to the Consulate, 
leaving the remainder at the house strewn about in the state of 
disorder in which it was found by the next of kin, who tell the 
Committee that the rooms looked as if they had been sacked at 


in recommending that the affair should be left in the hands 
of Mr. Saunders, or the Trustees of the Museum in adopting 5 
recommendation. The Foreign Office had a right to expect a 
a Consul-General of forty years’ experience, who ap from 

testimonials handed in to the Committee, to have rervel nt 


expectati 
from the verdict of the Committee :— PeetaHon appear 


Upon the whole, the result has been that a valuable collection of , 


ties has been dispersed ; that no sufficient means remain for i 
what portion of the articles has reached the persons entitled to them: 


that a clear violation of right has taken place in the division of - 
by persons who had no authority to divide it. 7 Prvparty 


In delivering this verdict on Mr. Saunders’s 
Committee think it right to add their concurrence in the 
of the Foreign Secre as to the absence of proof of improper 
motives on his part. Few persons will, we think, take 

tion to this verdict of the Committee; but it certainly seems {, 
us a fair question to ask, why did the Foreign Office allow suc, 
@ case as this ever to come before a Committee of the Hous 
of Commons? Who is responsible for this voluminous bly. 
book, for the grievous waste of valuable official time, and fy 
the public scandal which this inquiry has caused? We cannot 
but Teflues that Lord Stanley, if he had had leisure to lok 
into the case himself, would have condemned the p: ings of 
Mr. Saunders as unequivocally as the Committee condemn 
instead of passing them over with a mild and reluctant censuy: 
but the Foreign Secretary relied on the opinion of Sir Robert 
Phillimore, then Queen’s Advocate. No wonder that Mr. Sau. 
ders—backed by the powerful support of a law officer of the 
Crown, “ whose perspicacity,” as he observes, “ under all the dis- 
advantages of insidious representation is the more remarkable”— 
should maintain his grandiloquent tone of injured innocence to 
the last, favouring the Committee with these parting words of 
complacent self-justitication :— 

I conceive that these additional explanations will fully serve to satisty 
the Committee, and the Trustees of the British Museum as therein repr- 
sented, that my action in this matter has been irreproachable from first to 
last; and I cannot but feel confident that a just appreciation of all the 
circumstances will not only serve to exonerate me from any kind of im- 
putation in this respect, but that the conscious conviction will have been 
established, and reign paramount in the minds of those to whom this inquiry 
has been entrusted, that ample reparation is due to me on this occasion for 
the unenviable requital which I have experienced. 

This peroration of Her Majesty’s Consul-General at Corfu is per- 


fectly in keeping with the rest of his singular proceedings in 
to the Woodhouse bequest. — 


ju 


PAST RACING AT NEWMARKET. 


wag a handicap should be so constructed that 
the best and worst horses engaged in it may meet on equal 
terms. But practically this is > It may be easy to 
estimate pretty accurately how much a really good horse can do; 
it is quite impossible to estimate how little a really bad one can 
do. Handicappers are so afraid of not putting weight enough on 
public performers of fair class that they are apt to fo to the other 
extreme, and leave them with no chance at all. ‘0 years 
Gladiateur ran in the Cambridgeshire with 9 st. 12 lbs, 
which burden no three-year-old that ever lived could have won. 
The Duke on the other hand carried 8 st. 2 Ibs., a fair weight for 
a first-class three-year-old, and was very nearly a The 
difficulty of course was to find out what weight would bring 
together Gladiateur and animals like Helen and Sister to the 
Drake, and the problem ap to have been summarily solved by 
the handicapper determining that the French horse should not 
have a chance at all. It seems to be a settled conclusion now 
that the best horses of the year have no business to meddle in 
handicaps; that they get so many and so valuable prizes in the 
weight-for-age races that they may well leave handica alone 
for the benefit of their less distinguished brethren ; and that, if 
they are presumptuous enough to aspire to the Cesarewitch and 
Cambridgeshire as well as to the Derby and Leger, they deserve 
to be punished for their iness. ‘There is no doubt some 
thing to be said for this, on the principle that the Turf pudding 
should be distributed in as many slices as possible, though, in 
the true interests of racing, we think it is misplaced kindness 
to encourage owners to keep such creatures as 


saw the wei 
was surprii 
thirteenth, Dalesman, bei 
down for a stable companion. — 
because the race was left principally 
moderate pretensions; and a Cesarewitch field never suffers 
lack of mediocrity. Probably a worse lot of horses never -s 
for so important an event, and, considering the number of 
entries, we think this is a conclusive proof that the handicap wa 


We cannot think that either the Foreign Office was to blame 


an exceptionally bad one, There were twenty-seven runners, 
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+ +01 absentee was Lothario, who ran second to Lecturer 
ie principe old horses included Pearl Diver and Scamander, 
ist of them fit now for much more than yee ee 
: the most unmitigated rogue in training, Sealskin, an 
: a“ three-year-olds (excluding Julius) were of varied 
rity, from Blinkhoolie and Romping Girl down 
Warwick, of and Grand Cross, huge 
useless. ‘That Julius should win was surprising cer- 
perhaps pri because no three-year-old has ever 
ight in 1 must be remem a 
ig very whether was 
three years of age on that occasion. As Julius did win 
rs were bad enough to aten at ey were 
” ” to be beaten in a canter. When we consider that 
oe ears, 8 st. 4 lbs., was second, we shall under- 
cleatly, for if and Westwick had been 
patebed, the former to receive 4.lbs. for the year, people wou 
have KF little doubt as to the ‘seoult. And as Westwick, with 
po great advantage in the except as 
could beat everything but Julius, those ind him 
must have been indifferent Therefore, 
ing Willingly the t merits of Julius, we cannot, like some 
his victory as an extraordinary per- 
fumance; still less should we be inclined to elevate him to the 
ition of the best horse of his year. On the con , we believe 
position y trary, 
that there are several three-year-olds who, at similar weights, 
could beat Westwick with ae The race erg may be 
ibed in a few words. Blinkhoolie’s rose jacket was con- 
- in the front up to the Bushes. Considering his weight, 
ad his public running as a two-year-old, he ran better than we 
ticipated. Dalesman did as well under the preposterous burden 
df gst. 4lbs. as could be expected. Taking into account the fact 
that Honesty had been stop —— work —_ lameness, his 
ition of fifth was creditable. Sealskin, 4 yrs, 8 st., was out- 
= the whole way ; and Scamander, aged, 8 st. 2 Ihe, was a 
last, As the distance appeared to be no trouble to Julius, 
ad he was perfectly fresh to the last, the finish was a mere trial 
of peed, and when it came to speed of course he could race twice 
=. any of them. It wasa in, in as 
the object of handicapping is to produce a good struggle, and not 
shallow victory, we trust next year to see a field of better quality 
ad a race of greater interest. 

The Middle Park Plate on Wednesday made ample amends for 
all the deficiencies of the Cesarewitch. The course chosen for this 
nce is admirably adapted to test the qualities of horses at this 

y q 
advanced period of their two-year-old career, being six furlongs 
in length, and containing both a hill to descend and a hill to 
wend, The field was of surpassing excellence—perhaps the 
finest assemblage of two-year-olds that has ever faced the starter. 
There were sixteen starters, of whom eight were previous winners, 
two had run unsuccessfully, and six first 
There was Lady Elizabeth to begin with, the Achievement o: 
i867, the winner of eleven consecutively between 
ly. She has greatly thickened during the summer, and loo 

in perfect onthion, but her temper, far from improving, has 
grown worse. She reared and kicked about in all directions, 

she persisted in turning her tail where her head ought to be, and, 
without the assistance of a very powerful jockey, her getting off 
on anything like fair terms would have been very doubtful. This 
infirmity of temper, which we fear will increase with time, is 
much to be regretted, as a great amount of power is wasted 
thereby which might be much needed afterwards in the race. On 
Wednesday, in particular, with extra weight on her back, she had 
calm and quiet. There that 
es took a great deal out of her. She delayed the start for 
nel time, ths did not get off well when “- flag fell, 
when the struggle came she had no strength left for it. 
However, we are anticipating. Next in point of merit to Lady 
th was Formosa, who at the Newmarket July Meeting beat 
amiss since then, but on this occasion she looked remark- 
ably well. St. Ronan ‘was brought out again, but the more they 
mun him the less will be his chance of winning. He ought never 
to have been run at all this year, and if he is not already sacri- 
ficed to his unseasonable exertions, which we very much suspect, 
the only chance of saving him is to throw him up at once till 
next season. Rosicrucian is a handsomer horse than Blue Gown, 
and shows more quality. Yet he scarcely gives one the idea of 
wing & wear-and-tear animal. Le Sarrazin was quite out-classed ; 
m fact, as we remarked’ in the spring, he is not likely to im- 
Niant on his victory at Epsom. Three other winners, Court 
St. Angela, and Gloire de Dijon, were also in too good 
hen Typheeus and Lady Coventry 
€ mo ing to the eye, the colt being a splendid-looking 
susceptible of great improvement, and the filly, who was not 
in the enclosure, a chestnut with a fine stride and with 
very appearance of running gamely. Green Sleeve is very like 
she of a very different stamp 
ighter throughout and less substantial. e loo ow- 
The’ Wiry and muscular, and, like her half-brother, full of uality. 
remainder of the field consisted of Tympanum, Melbourne, 
wcount, Eastley, and Michael de Basco, on whose merits or 
ere 18 no occasion to en Lady Elizabeth was the 


to an immediate start, and as it would scarcely have 


done to run the Middle Park Plate without her, the starter 
patiently waited till, by the united efforts of her jockey and two 
assistants, one on each side of her, her head was turned in the 
right direction, and for a single instant, probably from fatigue, 
she was still. Then the flag fell. Lady Coventry took a slight lead, 
but Lady Elizabeth, when she does get off, is not apt to remain 
very long in the rear, and she was soon to the front, pulling double. 
At the top of the Abingdon hill Fordham appeared scarcely able to 
hold her in, and the race looked entirely at her mercy ; but when 
called on in the dip she unmistakably, for the first time in her 
racing career, showed the white feather, and refused to make an 
effort. So instantaneous a collapse of such an animal, who was 
not in the least distressed, and who but a moment before seemed 
full of running, we never witnessed. Throughout the year Lady 
Elizabeth had been as famous for gameness as for vos but now 
she died away to nothing in a moment. Lely Cowsiey and 
Formosa, who had been running side by side with her, both 

her; but Sir Joseph Hawley’s pair, Rosicrucian and Green Sleeve, 
one on one side of the course, the other on the other, simulta- 
neously drew away up the hill, and though Rosicrucian appeared 
to have much the best of the race, Green Sleeve was ridden out to 
the last, and beat her stable-companion by a head. The pair were 
two clear lengths in front of y Coventry, Formosa, and Lady 
Elizabeth, who were all close together. From these the remainder 
were separated by a considerable interval. Typhceus, however, it 
may be mentioned, ran well considering his backward state, and, 
after being shut out, came round his horses into a comparativel 
prominent situation. It must be remembered that Lady Elizabet 
was giving 10 lbs. to the winner and to Lady Coventry, from 
whom she was only beaten a neck, and 6 lbs. to the second. On the 
other hand, she was running at even weights with Formosa, who 
beat her a head for fourth place. But, considering that when it 
was evident she could not win, she was not ridden out, considering 
also that she never before evinced such a disinclination to try, 
and that two days later she came out and ran in her old form, 
we should be very loth to attribute much importance to her per- 
formance in the Middle Park Plate. Not that we would say a 
word against the pair who finished first and second, for Rosicru- 
cian could have won without difficulty, and Green Sleeve 
answered every call made on her with the greatest gameness. 
Their owner is indeed fortunate to have two such two-year-olds 
in his stable, in addition to Blue Gown. In appearance, in quality, 
in muscle, in power to race, and in readiness to struggle, they are 
truly a credit to their sire Beadsman, a horse whom breeders of 
blood stock have held in strange disregard. The year 1867 is 
unprecedented for the number and the quality of two-year-old 
fillies, There was but one Achievement in 1866; but this year 
we have Lady Elizabeth, Green Sleeve, Leonie, Athena, Formosa, 
Lady Coventry, all in the first class, On the other hand the colts 
of promise are but few and far between, and their running has 
been, with few nn, so contradictory that it is almost im- 
possible to estimate their relative merits with any accuracy. 

There were plenty of examples of this during the past week. To 
begin with the first day, Sutfolk, who at the First October Meet- 
ing could not raise a gallop against The Earl, ran against Leonie, 
who was looking and going her best, with the greatest gameness, 
and beat her easily. The Clearwell Stakes on Tuesday were a 
certainty for Blue Gown, who was opposed by St. Ronan, King 
Alfred, Pearlfather, Ironmaster, and three more. St. Ronan ran as 
well as an unmatured and unfurnished horse can run, and there 
is no doubt about his gameness; but of what use is it for a 
half-made horse to fight against one who is pretty well made up ? 
Blue Gown, indeed, for a two-year-old is remarkably set and fur- 
nished, and his victory was never in doubt. Ironmaster runs 
worse now instead of better, King Alfred has high fighting action 
that is quite against him, and the remainder were of inferior class. 
Only three opposed The Earl in the Bedford Stakes, and though 
he carried 12 lbs. extra two of the three were beaten off. 
Ouragan, however, one of the Monarque colts, made a tremendous 
struggle at the finish, and a dead heat was the result. The 
unfortunate Earl—who, like St. Ronan (although Lord Hastings’ 
horse is of far higher class), is quite unfurnished and unmatured— 
was brought out almost at dusk to run off the dead heat, and 
again he struggled desperately under his crushing weight. But 
this time he was just defeated by a head. The perfurmance is 
extraordinarily good, for both horses ran with the yreatest game- 
ness, and to give away 12 lbs. to an animal who can race at all 
is a severe task for a great undeveloped colt like The Earl. On 
the Thursday Athena gave the clearest evidence that, fast as she 
is over half a mile, and inferior at that distance to few of her 

year, she cannot go a yard further. Over six furlongs Pace 

at her easily, and directly she had traversed the half mile 
she died away to nothing. The Prendergast Stakes brought to 
the post Green Sleeve (with 61bs. extra), Suffolk, and Virtue, 
each with a like _— St. Ronan, Milton, and Ouragan, the 
latter carrying 3 extra. A’ race might have been ex- 
pected between Green Sleeve and Suffolk after the latter's defeat 
of Leonie earlier in the week. But, to make confusion worse 
confounded, Suffolk was last of the six from start to finish, and he 
would be a bold man who attempted from public running to fix his 
right position among the horses of the year. At any rate we must 
have seen the worst of him. Green Sleeve won with suflicient to 
spare, and Virtue ran about as good a second as she was to Blue 
Gown at Doncaster. There, however, she was in receipt of 2 lbs. 
nominally, but, as events happened, of about 5 Ibs.; here she was 


running at even weights, and the inference would seem to be that 
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Green Sleeve and Blue Gown are pretty nearly equal, and 
Rosicrucian some pounds above the pair. By this last victory Sir 
Joseph Hawley accomplished the unprecedented feat of winning 
all three great two-year-old races at the Meeting, with animals 
bred by himself and got by the same sire. 

We can but glance hastily at the chief remaining races of the 
Meeting. The most exciting by far was the match between 
Julius and Lady Elizabeth over the Middle Park Plate course, the 
filly only receiving 9 lbs. for the year. She was as fractious as 
ever, and it took two people to get her out of the enclosure, 
two more to get her to the starting-post, and then one on each 
side and her jockey on her back to get her off. When the flag 
fell Julius made the running, and half-way down the Abingdon 
hill appeared to have the race in hand, as Fordham about 
that time had to call on the mare while Julius was going 
well within himself. She answered every call—very differently 
from her Wednesday's running—and struggled up the hill with 
the most unflinching resolution, the finest finish perhaps ever 
witnessed resulting in her victory by the very shortest of heads, 
As a piece of match-making, we must admire the excellent 
judgment shown in the apportionment of the weights, which 
was verified almost to an ounce. As to the race itself, no such 
Derby trial has ever been run in public within the go Oe 
man, for, setting aside the allowance for sex, Lady Elizabeth 
was only receiying 6 lbs. from one of the best three-year-olds of 
the year. It is possible that Julius might have won if he had 
come straight through at his best pace. With his fine speed, and 
the great advantage in the weights, that was undoubtedly the true 
policy ; und we fancy that his jockey made rather too sure of 
winning, for he never let him fairly out till Fordham had been 
riding Lady Elizabeth hard for some distance. But he could not 
have won by much, and to the mare a close defeat would have been 
as honourable as a close victory. As it is, we can only declare it 
to be the tinest two-year-old performance within our recollection. 
In his other match between Athena and Indian Star Lord Hastings 
did not display the same judgment. It was absurd to think that 
she could meet a very fair four-year-old, with a good turn of speed, 
at even weights; and it was a mere canter for Indian Star, 
who jumped off and was never caught. ‘Ihe rest of the matches 

_were only of passing interest. ‘That between Pericles, 3 yrs, and 

Pantaloon, 5 yrs, at even weights, would have been exciting, 
but Pantaloon has lost all his form, and anything could give 
him weight now. The continued improvement of Triponnier 
was anoiher feature of the week. On the Thursday he met 
Hermit for the second time this autumn, but was only in re- 
ceipt of 5 lbs. Not only did he win, but Hermit could not even 
make him gallop. We had often heard of horses walking in, 
and now we sawit. And the beaten horse was the winner of 
the Derby. Such are the uncertainties of racing. It must be 
said that poor Hermit looked quite unfit to run, and walked out 
of the enclosure after the race as if he was in positive pain. There 
is no doubt that the horse has a good heart—for he always runs 
gamely—but a weak body; and that he is afflicted with some 
internal disorganization which at times completely cramps and 
cripples him. Tviponnier’s other race with Montgoubert was a 
burlesque. It was like what may be seen any day when horses 
are exercising, and one leads another in his work. Montgoubert 
was taken out for an airing, aud Friponnier led him. The New- 
market Derby fell to Longchamps, who, it will be remembered, 
ran forward in the Leger for a mile or more. Hermit, not allowed 
to rest for two days despite the good service he has done, 
Mandrake, Taraban, and Jasper made up the field. Taraban ran 
like a rogue, according to his wont ; and Hermit could not give a 
stone to Longchamps, though he struggled bravely. Judging 
merely from the Leger running, it did not seem possible that he 
could concede such a weight over a mile and a half; and it would 
have been kinder to have kept the poor overworked animal in his 
stable. Beyond noticing that Ravioli showed improving form 
in easily deieating Lady Hester and Sunnylocks over the Ditch 
mile, and that Viridis beat a large field over the Cambridge- 
shire course, the scene of her brilliant two-year-old victory last 
year, we find nothing else much deserving of comment. The 
numerous small handicaps, plates, and selling races that pro- 
longed the sports of each day were no doubt agreeable to those 
interested, but, for ourselves, we are glad to be able to forget all 
about them the moment after they are over. And last week they 
were needed less than ever, because the more solid attractions 
were numerous and exciting enough to make the Meeting one of 
the best ever held on Newmarket heath. 


REVIEWS. 


THE WORKS OF BURKE.* 


N the whole range of English literature there is no name which 
can be put upon precisely the same level with that of Burke. 

He is the one Englishman who has succeeded in attaining first-rate 
eminence both in politics and in literature by one and the same set 
of writings. We have great statesmen and great writers, and of 
our many literary statesmen some few persons have combined the 
two characters, but hardly any one except Burke has given to his 
Parliamentary speeches and political pamphlets a literary form 
which has secured to him and to them a prominent place in the 


* The Works of the Right Hon, Edmund Burke. 12 vols, 1815. 


permanent literature of the country, Burke, moreover is on. 
those — — whom a One of! 
acquainted. ere are passages in the Reflections 
Revolution, and in the Lutter to a Noble Lord, wales French 
as well known as almost anything in English prose; but Perhaps 
also a good deal of terra incognita in his works. He is me 
read iu snatches, and probably comparatively few persons tale a! 
trouble to go straight through his works in their chronol Ne 
order. It is, however, well worth while to do so, as such q 
gives a far better notion of the man and of his writings hone 
be obtained in any other manner. We propose to give in th = 
sent article a short sketch of his writings in the order of their 
lication, and we hope on future occasions to extract from them 
to discuss a few of the more important of the doctrines which 
preached, in different forms, with so much effect and pertain 
for nearly forty years. ’ 
The earliest of Burke's works is his parody of Boling 
called the Vindication of Natural Society. The book is a 
with the double object of Fesetying Relingtestiv’s style and of 
suggesting an argument which ma used to answer 
The design was [says Burke] to show that, wi exertion 
of religion might be employed with equal success for the subversion of 
government, and that specious arguments might be used against those thi 
which they who doubt of everything else will never permit to be questioned, 
No one, he thinks, will deny the advantages of civil society 
something may be said to show that savage life is superior to it, 
The pamphlet itself is rather long for a parody, as it fills about 
eighty pages, It is no doubt a vigorous imitation of Bolingbroke'y 
style, but, inasmuch as no one ever wrote more purely or mor 
powerlully, the attempt to parody it is strange and pointless 
Lhe parody of Bolingbroke’s mode of thought is better, but the 
whole subject is too grave to be treated to advantage in such g 
manner. Elaborate and intentional sophistry, just sufficiently 
plausible to give some little trouble to any one who tries to 
unravel it, is tiresome, however artfully it may be constructed, 
The course of the argument is to show, first by an account 
of the various ravages of war, and then by a specification of 
the evils of various forms of government—monarchy, aristocracy, 
democracy, and the form in which the three are mixed—that civil 
government in all its shapes is an evil in comparison with natural 
society. This is supported by arguments showing how the laws 
for the purpose of instituting which civil society was founded 
become themselyes a source of oppression by reason of their 
obscurity and intricacy; how the distinction between rich and 
poor is the source of innumerable sufferings, both to the poor, who 
undergo all sorts of hardship and privation, and to the rich, who 
are exposed to all manner of moral corruption. The whole ends 
by a parallel between politics and theology. Theology the sup- 
posed writer and his correspondent agree in rejecting of 
the absurdities which it involves. Must we not, he asks, in con 
sistency, go a step further and reject civil society? The blots 
in the argument are that no plausible account is given of the evils 
of what the writer calls Natural Society; that the benetits of 
civil society are left practically out of account, and that no attem 
is made to show that the evils connected with it cannot 
remedied. This destroys the plausibility of the argument, and 
therefore the merit of the parody. Several points, however, 
are handled in a very striking way. In particular, the defects 
of the British Constitution and of the law of England are painted 
with extreme vigour. A form of government compounded of 
monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy must of necessity be ex- 
tremely complicated. The powers of the several parts must be 
indeterminate and apt to conflict. Each part preserves its own 
characteristic faults, and party government, with all its evils, is 
a necessary result, The technicality and the obscurity of the 
law, and its haste and cruelty in criminal are also most 
vigorously described. Indeed, there is nothing absurd in the 
whole essay except the omissions, and the conclusion which it is 
impossible to believe that Bolingbroke could ever have drawn, and 
which is not really parallel to his conclusions as to theology, if it 
were worth while to discuss the matter. There is one curious 
passage which may be noticed :—“ I have somewhere called this 
earth the Bedlam of our system. Looking now upon the etlects of 
some of those fancies, may we not with equal justice call it like- 
wise the Newgate and the Bridewell of the universe.” Berkeley, 


Baxter, and Voltaire have said the same in the most solemn 
earnest. 
Next to the parody on Bolingbroke comes the famous Ji 


uiry into the Origin of our Ideas of the Sublime and Beautiful. 

ides its inherent merits, it is remarkable as being the only 
regular treatise on a general subject to be found in all the volumes 
of Burke’s works. Its interest ap to us to lie rather in the 
light which it throws on the character of the author's mind than 
in its intrinsic merits, for though some of the detached specula- 
tions which it contains are curious and interesting, it is difficult 
to regard the general doctrine of the book as anything more than 
a rather arbitrary attempt to fix the meaning of two words which 
are in fact used ‘very vaguely, and in ditlerent senses, by different 
people at ditlerent times. The systematic and vigorous, though 
in our opinion radically unsatisfactory, way in which the discussion 


is conducted is the most remarkable part of it. ‘The introductory” 


Essay on Taste defines taste as “ that faculty or those faculties’ 


the mind which are affected with, or which form a judgment 0 


the works of imagination and the elegant arts.” The imagination 
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am one of the three pawers of the human mind, the 
psi being the senses and the judgment. it is afterwards 
fully described as “a sort of creative power,” which operates 
either in representing at pleasure the images of things in the 
: and manner in which they were received by the senses, or 
oie bining those images in a new manner and according to a 
rer coder.” To define taste as forming a judgment on all 
things is certainly to give the word an unusually wide ex- 
- "Foworer this may be, tastes, according to Burke, do 
weomrifier. “It is probable that the standard both of reason and 
pte the sume in all human creatures.” All people think sugar 
and sweetness pleasant. Abnormal tastes are only the 
t of an habitual search for what every one s in liking. 
No one likes the actual taste of tobacco, though “it is the delight 
of Dutchmen, as it diffuses a torpor and pleasing stupefaction.” All 
tastes are either the same, or could be made the same by instruction. 
If it were worth the trouble, “ the of taste, may 
ion, might very possibly be as well digested, and we 
° saad Tide matters of this nature with as much cer- 
tainty, as those which seem more immediately within the province 
of mere reason.” The tobacco illustration is a remarkably un- 
lucky one. The strongest argument against Burke’s thesis is to be 
found in the fact that tastes change, not only in individuals, but 
innations; and the increased taste for narcotic Fae mag is as 
striking an illustration as could be given. assing from the 
tion of taste to the main subject, Burke begins with a 
oul inquiry into the nature of the passions. He prefaces it by 
a distinction between positive pleasure and delight, which he 
ely defines as “ the sensation which accompanies the ja a 
or danger.” He then, in a succession of chapters, develops 
fallowing :—The passions may be classitied with refer- 
ence to their final causes, which are self-preservation and society. 
The passions which belong to self-preservation turn on 4 _ 
r, The presence of pain or danger is simply painful, but 
when we think bf them as absent we feel delight, and whatever 
ascites this delight is sublime. The passions which belong to 
iety belong either to the society which exists between the 
society 8 
sexes, or to the general society which exists between all men = 
all other animals. These passions are love with or without e 
sexual element. The object of love is beauty. The passions of 
imitation, and ambition are also social, and are excited 
cing sublime and by the beautiful 
Toriag laid this foundation, he proceeds to examine the condi- 
tions which are favourable to sublimity. “Terror is in all cases 
whatsoever, either more openly or latently, the — principle of 
the sublime.” Hence obscurity is sublime, on which Burke cha- 
racteristically observes :—“ Great clearness helps but little towards 
affecting the passions, as it is in some sort an enemy to all 
istinctly, and to perceive its bounds, is one and the same thing. 
A clear idea is, therefore, another name for a little idea.” Power 
contempt than is commonly imagined. astness a arkne 
huge sounds, such as the shouting of a multitude, things sudden 
and unexpected, cries denoting pain or danger, are elements of 
sublimity, He oddly observes, ‘‘ No smells or tastes can produce 
a graud sensation, except excessive bitters and intolerable 
stenches,”” According to this, a man tasting strychnine in a sewer 
would bein a sublime situation. I'rom the sublime he passes to 
the beautiful, which, he contends, does pot consist in proportion or 
fitness—a doctrine maintained, amongst others, by Berkeley, 
to whom there are several tacit references in different parts of 
the treatise. His objection to this doctrine is that, though the 
Proportions laid down as causes of beauty in the human body 
rd frequently found in beautiful bodies, they are also found in 
ies not beautiful; that beauty is found apart from them; and 
that where they co-exist other conditions are present which are 
also present where beauty is found without these proportions. On 
— ey he refutes the notion that utility or perfection is 
e cause of beauty, and he proceeds, in strict accordance with the 
whole tenor of his theories on all subjects, to add that beauty 
caunot be described as a property or test of virtue, “This loose 
aud inaccurate manner of speaking has therefore misled us both in 
te theory of taste and of morals, and induced us to remove the 
Saence of our duties from their proper basis (our reason, our rela- 
tious, and our necessities), to rest it upon foundations altogether 
Visionary and unsubstantial.” He concludes from all this that 
‘beauty is for the greater part some quality in bodies acting 
mechanically upon the himan mind by the intervention of the 
senses.” ‘The physical qualities which produce beauty are com- 
variety in direction of the parts 
@ neck or m of « woman), the absence of angularit 
of frame without any remarkable appearance of 
and ny variegated if glaring. 
Je next in is why these vari uses produce a sense 0 
sublimity or of beauty, Why for produce 
? A great number of ingenious answers 
¥en to the questions which this inquiry suggests. For in- 
Pi darkness produces sublimity, because, om helplessness, 
i causes terror, It is terrible too in its own nature, as is proved 
¥ the uneasiness which the boy born blind and couched by 
elden showed when he first saw a black object; and this 
light Supposes. may be caused by the ellect of the absence of all 
b upon the nerves of the eye. Beauty, on the contrary, “ acts 
F Telaxing the solids of the whole system,” which relaxation 
Produces the passion called love.” ‘The other properties which 


The last subject of inquiry is how words produce the idea of 
beauty or sublimity, and act upon the passions. It is obvious 
enough that in this inquiry Burke followed the lead of his 
countryman and the glory of his college, Berkeley, in one of his 
deviations from Locke. The object of the whole is to show that 
words affect the mind, not because they raise distinct images in it, 
but because “they are sounds which being used on particular 
occasions, wherein we receive some good or suffer some evil, or see 
others affected with good or evil, or which we hear applied to 
other interesting things or events, and being applied in such a 
variety of cases that we know readily by habit to what things th 
belong, they — in the mind, whenever they are after 
mentioned, effects similar to those of their occasions.” Several 
chapters are devoted to the proof and illustration of the theory 
that we use large numbers of words which convey no ideas to the 
mind. The whole inquiry leaves on the reader the impression 
that the author was a singularly laborious, careful, and systematic 
thinker, and that he had great ingenuity, but it does not appear 
to us very convincing. It was written when Burke was under 
thirty, and it has that disproportion of logical scaffolding to 
ultimate result which is common in early performances. 
Macaulay observes that it is wanting in the eloquence which 
Burke developed later in life. There are a few exceptions to this 
remark. Read, e.g., the 19th section of the first part :—** The more 
accurately we search into the human mind, the stronger traces we 
everywhere find of his wisdom who made it, &c.” There is a 
similar passage in Section § of Part II., about the middle. 

Burke’s entrance into public life in 1765, under the auspices of 
Lord Rockingham, diverted him from mere literature, though 
it gave tenfold importance to his literary powers by converting 
them into most effective engines of political warfare. His y 
_— hlet “The Short Account of a Short Administration ”’—the 
tockingham Administration (July 1765—July 1766)—and the 
“ Observations on a Late State of the Nation,” published in 1769 
in answer to a pamphlet supposed to have been written b 
Grenville, and really written ty his secretary Knox under his 
inspiration, have at present only an historical interest, as they refer 
almost entirely to forgotten party questions. The only point in 
either which has still any general interest is a passing reference to 
plans for enlarging the suffrage, which Burke regards as an 
unmixed evil, and a discussion of the relations between England 
and America, He points out the practical impossibility of having 
the colonies represented in Parliament, a scheme then under dis- 
cussion ; and insists, with clear foresight and good judgment, on 
the great importance of not treating the questions between the 
colonies and the Mother-country as in any way dependent on 
metaphysical disputes about the nature of sovereignty and its 
rights, and of not allowing such disputes to obscure the sub- 
stantial question as to the true interests of the parties. 

The “Thoughts on the Causes of the Present Discontents” 
(1770) are of much more permanent interest. They are the 
earliest of Burke’s great constitutional efforts upon comparativel 
transient matters, The “Present Discontents” are those whic 
were excited by the questions about Wilkes, by the riots which 
were caused by his imprisonment and liberation, and by the party 
known by the name of the King’s Friends. Burke examines 
these various topics, and preaches upon them the appropriate con- 
stitutional doctrines as he understands them. As to the King’s 
Friends, he holds that the proper advisers for the Crown were 
those persons who mort 5 the confidence of Parliament. He 
denies that this doctrine is, im a bad sense, aristocratic, and he 
denounces those who ‘‘ alarm the people with a phantom of tyranny 
in the nobles”; and he goes on to discuss, with reference to the 
politics of the day, the practical results of the attempt to institute 
a double Cabinet, and to substitute the King’s Friends for consti- 
tutional Ministers, He next proceeds to rebuke the House of 
Commons for its anti-popular tone in regard to Wilkes. The 
House “ was not instituted to be a control upon the people, as of 
late it has been taught, by a doctrine of the most pernicious ten- 
dency, It was designed as a control for the people. . . . . 
The House of Commons, as it was never intended for the support of 

eace and subordination, is miserably appointed for that service.” 
Lhe persecution of Wilkes was a crime committed by the House 
against its very nature. In expelling him it assumed the position 
ot “acourt of criminal canity -_. « « Which is in truth a 
nonster in jurisprudence.” tly, Burke takes occasion to preach 
the doctrine of party government and fidelity to parties, It is in 
this that the famous sentence occurs—‘“ When bad men 
combine, the must associate.” He goes on to point out how 
party associations are the only practicable means of carrying out 
any reforms as matters of principle. 

The next publication in order of time is the “Speech on American 
Taxation” (1774). It is an admirable performance, which even at 
this distance of time cannot be read without keen regret. It con- 
tains many brilliant passages, especially the well-known characters 
of Lord Chatham and Charles Townsend, and the description of 
General Conway coming into the lobby and being congratulated 
by the trading interest after the repeal of the Stamp Act; but 
more remarkable than these personal pictures are the expression of 
general principles as to America. The position of the colonies, he 
says, had been that of restriction in trade accompanied by full civil 
liberty. Burke’s advice is to maintain this position :—“ Be content 
to bind America by laws of trade; you have always done it. Let 
this be your reason for binding their trade. Do not burden them 
by taxes ; you were not used to doso from the beginning. Let this 


Produce sublimity or beauty are analysed in the same way. 


be your reason for not taxing. These are the arguments of States 
po kingdoms. Leave the rest to the schools.” A little before he 
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had said :—“I am not here going into the distinctions of rights. 
. Ido not enter into these metaphysical distinctions. I 
hate the very sound of them.” This is the keynote of all his 
writings and ches on American affairs. ‘The “Speech on 
Conciliation with America” (March 1775), which was utterly inef- 
fectual, is a far more elaborate and remarkable effort in every way 
than the “Speech on American Taxation.” It is one of the most 
astonishing performances in the way of speaking to be found in 
the history of this country. Like almost every other speech Burke 
ever made, it contains its purpuret panni ; especially the speech 
which “the angel of this auspicious youth” (Lord Bathurst) 
might have addressed to him in his early days as to the — 
of America; and that wonderful description (for it is nothing less) 
of the genius of the American people which contains the famous 
phrase about “the dissidence of Dissent and the Protestantism 
of the Protestant religion’ as characteristic of the Northern 
colonies, whilst the aristocratic origin of the Southern colonies 
and the aristocratic influence of slavery are dwelt upon as render- 
ing their enmity almost more formidable. No one of Burke's 
works shows more strikingly that which was one great leading 
characteristic of his mind—the extraordinary industry and sagacity 
with which he acquired information about distant countries. 
The clearness with which he appreciated the circumstances of 
the American colonies is exactly parallel to the clearness and 
accuracy of his judgment on the old Government of France 
and the social condition of the country. Another admirable 
point in this speech, which is afterwards developed more fully 
in the “Letter to the Sheriffs of Bristol,” is the force with 
which he insists on the absurdity of confounding civil war 
with common high treason. The keynote of his sentiments 
is expressed in a very few words:—“'lhe thing seems a great 
deal too big for my ideas of jurisprudence. . . . It looks to 
me narrow and pedantic to apply the ordinary ideas of criminal 
justice to this great public contest. I do not know the method of 
drawing up an indictment against a whole people.” In the latter 
part of the speech he insists on the necessity of just legislation for 
ending discontent, from the precedents of Ireland, Wales, Cheshire, 
and Durham, which were successively appeased by those means 
(the example of Ireland is rather an unhappy one), and he ends 
with a masterly justification of his proposals on the narrowest of 
all grounds—the ground of money. ie says, and says truly, You 
will get infinitely more from the affections than you can possibly 
hope to get from the fears of the colonists. The “ Letter to the 
Sheriffs of Bristol” is an appropriate postscript to this magnificent 
oration, turning for the most part on the same subjects, and 
forming, on the whole, as melancholy reading as any that the 
history of his country provides for the humiliation and instruction 
of an Englishman. 

Of Burke’s other writings in connexion with his representation 
of Bristol it will be enough to say that his “ Speech on the Close of 
the Poll” is memorable for its exposition of the doctrine that a 
representative is not a delegate; and that his speech gage 4 to 
the election of 1780, which closed his connexion with the city, is 
an admirable exposition of the brutality of religious tyranny and 
of the reasons why it is so often popular :— 

The desire of having some one below them descends to those who are the 
very lowest of all, and a Protestant cobbler, debarred by his poverty, but 
exalted by his share in the ruling Church, feels a pride in knowing it is by 
his generosity alone that the peer whose footman’s instep he measures is able 
to keep his chaplain from a jail. 

The “Speech on Economical Reform” (February 1780) is perha 
the pelt effort which Burke ever made in the wee betueis- 
like direction. Nothing can exceed the skill with which the 
various establishments then in existence—their uses, their abuses, 
and the alterations proposed in them—are described. It contains 
fewer references to general principles than almost any other pub- 
lished performance of its author. Nearly the only one, if not the 
only one, is a disquisition on the principles on which pensions 
should be conferred, and on the reasons why they should be 
granted by the King. As a compensation, the speech contains 
(along with one or two of the clumsiest) perha e very best of 
Burke’s efforts in the humorous direction. e refer to the 
passage which describes the deserted condition of the ancient 
palaces, in which “ a frightful silence would reign. . . if every 
now and then the tacking of hammers did not announce that those 
constaut attendants upon all Courts in all ages, Jobs, were still 
alive.” ‘This speech is specially deserving of notice because there 
is hardly to be found elsewhere so clear, so vigorous, and so 
learned a sketch of the constitutional character of the Executive 
Government in the latter half of the eighteenth century. 

The speecheson Indian affairs form a separate and a most important 
part of Burke’s works ; but as our object is rather to consider him 
from the literary and speculative point of view than historically, 
we will content ourselves with a single reference to them, observ- 
ing, however, that the “Speech on the Nabob of Arcot’s Debts ” is 
one of the strongest illustrations that English literature supplies 
of the power of logic, directed by fierce indignation, to make the 
most obscure and distant subject vividly interesting. No more 
powerful statement of a mass of facts intrinsically tedious and 
repulsive has ever been made by any writer or speaker. 

The works to which we haye referred, well as they are known, 
aud often as they are quoted, are only a sort of introduction to 
those which are most completely characteristic of Burke, though 
to many readers at the present day they will appear less creditable 
than his casiier performances. e refer, of course, to his attacks 
on the French Revolution, They are thirteen in number:—*“ The 


Reflections on the French Revolution” (1790) ; A Lette, 
Member of the National Assembly” (1791) ; “The Appeal tor 
the New to the Old Whigs” (1791); “ Thoughts pom 
Affairs” (1 793) “Heads for Consideration on the Present § 
of French Affairs” (November, 1792) ; “ Remarks on the P tate 
of the Allies” (1793); “Observations on the Conduct ri 
Minority ” (1793); “A Letter to Mr. Elliot” (May, 1795). 
the famous ‘ Letter to a Noble Lord in answer to a Speech ? ii 
Duke of Bedford” (1796); and lastly, three letters published 
during his lifetime “On a Regicide ess ” (1796), with 
posthumous letter on the same subject. It is in these wri Am 
that Burke shows his whole soul, and puts forth his tan 4 
every kind to the very utmost—to a point indeed at which 
the intensity of the effort is sometimes so painfully obvious 
greatly to detract from the effect. We shall not criticize thes 
writings at present—partly because their general tenor is so well 
known ; partly because we propose to try to extract and di 

on a future occasion, the theory which runs through them ql] 
We shall therefore content ourselves with reminding our readery 
in the fewest ger words of their general scope. They begin 
by — the principles and character of the Revolution ip 
the blackest colours which Burke’s genius enabled him to 
on ; whilst, on the other hand, the principles of the old Fret 
Government are described in the most attractive light, and thos 
of the English Constitution are almost deified. ‘This, in a few 
words, is the general scope of the “Reflections”; the same 
topic is followed up in the “ Letter to a Member of the National 
Assembly.” The “ Appeal from the New Whigs to the Old” 
supports and develops the special point that Burke's view of 
the English Constitution was in accordance with party prece- 
dent; but it states the very foundations of that view with a power 
and depth elsewhere unequalled by the author. The subsequent 
pamphlets are all in one direction. The “ Thoughts on Fren 
Affairs” are a solemn shaking of the head. England is becoming 
infected with French principles, which must be kept out. The 
“ Heads for Consideration” urge vigorous offensive war. The 
“ Policy of the Allies” is a sermon for a crusade ; the “ Letters on 
a Regicide Peace” continue the same subject with a passionate 
vehemence, we might almost say ferocity, which strikes the 
reader even at this day as something almost frightful. The per- 
sonal quarrel with the Duke of Bedford which called forth the 
“ Letter to a Noble Lord” is almost a relief, though it cer- 
tainly carries impassioned and furious eloquence to a pitch seldom 
equalled before or since. 

We conclude this slight catalogue of Burke’s works with a 
short reference to those which were published after his death, 
The tracts on the ag + laws against the Irish Roman Catholics, 
with which must be classed a letter on the same subject written 
to Sir Hercules Langrishe in 1792, are eminently characteristic, 
especially the latest of them, in which Burke contrasts the Roman 
Catholics with the Jacobins, and pleads for a payment of the 
Roman Catholic — on the ground that their creed is 
infinitely preferable to Jacobinism. Some, too, of his notes for 
speeches, and in particular his notes for a speech on the Unitarian 
Petition and on the Act of Uniformity, are full of principles of 
the widest interest at the present day as to the legal character 
of the Church of England. His Abridgment of English History 
contains chapters better than almost anything written upon the 
subject in the = century; and if it is true that he wrote 
it in early youth, it is one of the most remarkable performances 
in literary history. 

These observations are intended to give a sort of index map of 
the works of an author who is very much quoted, but compari 
tively little studied. We hope in future articles to try to extract 
from the various sources to which we have referred something in 
the nature of a connected body of doctrine, and to discuss a few of 
the many interesting problems which it suggests. 


MODERN HUNGARIAN HISTORY.* 


T was a curious axiom that James Mill laid down to his own 
advantage as historian of British India. He maintained that 
the wars and policy of a Clive and a Wellesley could not be ade- 
quately described except by a writer who had never set foot in 
Hindostan. Such a doctrine, if accepted and extended to other 
cases, would be fatal to many distinguished authors from Xenophon 
downwards, and to none more so than to the writer of the book 
before us, M. Horvath was a distinguished member of the Deik 
party in Hungary before 1848, then a member of the Cabinet of 
Count Bathyany, afterwards an exile. He is now Count Andrassy’s 
Minister of the Interior, and the present work is a guarantee of 
the enlightened and moderate spirit in which one member at 
least of the new Hungarian Cabinet will undertake his duties 
Those who think that the Magyars ought to have allowed their 
national life to be trodden out by the hoof of the Deutschthum will 
perhaps condescend to point out in M. Horvath’s volumes iy 
other symptoms of the assumed inferiority of the Hungarian 
the German mind beyond the undeniable one of comparative 
clearness, ease, and polish of style, and the presence, com 
trary to German doctrine, of side-notes, dates, headings, 
tables of contents. For ourselves, we could not contidently 
name any living German historian who has produced an # 
composition than the present book. Ranke has remark 
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«ion a8 & philoso hical critic, but in his hands facts are broken 
Fe hered. Sybel has powers of generalization, and sometimes 
‘og {0 eloquence, but he cannot see the circumstances of gone-by 


history except through the spectacles of contemporary political 


_ imating the earnestness and scope of the political move- 
t narrated by M. Horvath, account must be taken of the 
= ce which it overcame. The very stars in their courses 
gemed to be fighting against Hungarian prosperity and freedom. 
The old Magyar adage, “ Extra Hungariam non est vita, et si est 
rita non est nostra, come empty boast. 
ty years of the present centu ungary seemed to 
ea oat f hy the general march of intellectual and material im- 
vement. Her attempts at self-help were few and feeble, and 
Pere checked, rather than encouraged, by a Government which saw 
yo progress but in obstruction. During the period which included 
ilaths were not the intelligent and cultiva atriots 0: 
The Hungarians had no national literature. Dog-Latin 
wes the language used for the purposes of education and adminis- 
tration, The lesser nobles lived on their estates aloof from the 
world; the greater magnates, mostly filled with Imperialist 
yal, passed great part of their time in Vienna. There was little 
commerce, trade, or capital ; the larger landed proprietors, the only 
iving, and contracted heavy de ustrian bankers. er 
the dofeat of the system whereby Joseph LI. anticipated the 
Schwarzenberg and Schmerling plans for destroying the Magyar 
Constitution in favour of a centralized tule, 
irit had blazed up in Hungary. hen the influences o} 
Trench revolutionary ideas even 
the Eastern provinces of Austria, and being ed to former 
polo of Iedbtitsant, it came to pass that in the Diet of 1791 
symptoms of reforming tendencies came to light. In face of the 
persistent we of the Vienna Cabinet no my ge pro- 
could be made. Something, however, was done by private 
Coats; agriculture, national economy, and trade received more 
careful and more intelligent attention, canals and roads were made 
or improved, and, in general, material interests were fostered, 
partly by help of the County Assemblies, whose activity toa .~ 
extent compensated the enforced impotence of the Diet. But 
these were tendencies rather than results. Soon after the general 
the Hapsburg fashion of government was aggravated and 
intensified with a virulence till then unknown. Aristotle says 
thata wild beast always ascends the throne of a despot. There were 
times when the Vienna Burg must have held a whole cageful. If 
the Leopolds and Josephs had chastised their people with whips, 
From 1817 the little finger o etternich was found to 
— than the loins of Colloredo or Kaunitz. Vienna was made 
as of access and departure as possible. Austrians were not 
allowed, except as a special concession of all-highest favour, to 
travel in Western and atheistic Europe, or to seek in foreign 
ost foreign is and newspapers, especially those whic 
ventured to touch on science, were as 
rigidly shut out from the Ceesar-State as they were from Russia. 
The handbooks required for schools and colleges were pre by 
the Imperial authorities, or, if of foreign origin, carefully kyanized 
with proper Hapsburg disinfectants. The domestic press was 
handcuffed ; Pan, snoees of political or speculative opinion 
were reported by the spies who swarmed in every society, and 
were ofen with rigour; the police to 
This wanted, i fect othing but» 
system wanted, in fact, nothing but a little 
more of the cruelty of onlin times to deserve a vod beside the 
tyrannies of Busiris or Phalaris. Adding to the harm which it 
did at home the still greater harm which it did abroad, the 
method of Metternich was as mischievous to humanity as the 
methods of Egypt and Agrigentum. 
_In flat violation of the solemn vows of his ancestors and his own 
t Franz summoned no Hungarian Diet between 1812 and 
1825, and at intervals ventured to.carry out his wishes by Imperial 
patents—a, species of illegality solemnly forbidden by those Hun- 
garian laws which on his coronation, and on other occasions 
imself of the famous oration wherein he communi- 
cated to his subjects the fact that “ all the world was mad, and 
hunting for imaginary Constitutions, whilst they, more fortunate, 
a Constitution which he loved, and would transmit un- 
touched to his posterity.” It appears, from some new details 
given by M. Horvath, that the behaviour of the Hungarians on the 
occasion of this visit was suggestive of anything but that sturdy 
ary with which recent events have made us familiar. 
re the Magyars were by no means well-disposed towards 
The, , they gave way to frantic outbursts of loyal sentiment. 
Bishop not from fear to flattery was the 
. uhlweissenburg. hat prelat ke his mind i 
plain terms, warning the that he 
would not govern them any more by patents. The Kaiser's 
for the episcopal hint and for his above 
Pa shown by the issue of fresh patents whereby recruits were 
taxes augmented. It was partly owing to the 
wis wr y these fresh encroachments that the Diet of 1825 
hints ed by a serious outburst of national spirit. The dor- 
energies and ambition of the Hungarians seemed to wake, 


and a new political situation was quickly developed. The Diet’s 
main business, one in which all Magyars united, was the de- 
fence of the Constitution against illegal encroachment. While 
they were busied with gravamina against the usurpations of the 
Cabinet of Vienna, and endeavouring to get securities for the 
maintenance of the Constitution, there was neither room nor occa- 
sion for the divisions known in European politics. In presence 
of the question whether H should be governed by Hun- 
te law or by irresponsible German power, there could be no 

ories nor Radicals, no thoughts of progress and Reform. But 
if opinion did not divide along the accustomed lines, there was a 
distinction between the so-called Opposition and Court parties. The 
latter, which had the majority in the Upper House, was disposed 
to make concessions to the arbi instincts of the Cabinet of 
Vienna; the former, which included the great majority of the Lower 
House, and all its influential members, defended the Constitution 
of the country, and was, in this sense, a Conservative party. The 
chief battle fought by this Diet was one of a sort familiar to 
students of English history. The Diet not only tried to extract 
from the King an admission that the power of the purse was 
theirs, not his, but even demanded repayment of the sums extracted 
from the country in excess of the contributions allowed by law. 
On the first point the Crown yielded, and the Diet, having saved 
the principle, which was duly recognised with the proper guaran- 
tees, gave way on the detail of the reimbursement. 

In 1832 public feeling in Hungary had to take account of a 
new grouping of political opinions. Gradually there had been 
forming a party with views more extended than those of the 
position of 1825. To the original object of defending the national 
liberties the new Liberal section added plans of constitutional and 
legal reform. Its formation was due toa man who studiously 
avoided the prominence of a Parliamentary leader or the appear- 
ance of intentions hostile to Hapsburg authority. Count Stephan 
Szechenyi, called even by his opponents “the greatest of the 
Hungarians,” a wealthy and distinguished magnate, was the 
Magyar Alcibiades or Bolingbroke. His frivolous and volu 
tuous exterior concealed designs almost too vast for a single 
brain. Nothing should be received with so much suspicion 
as the programmes which the ill-informed biographers of states- 
men invent after the facts, but there is evidence that at the 
early age of thirty Count Stephan Szechenyi already contemplated 
the whole series of reforms which afterwards as his name. 
To the outer eye, as also to his own, the innovations which he 
projected and realized seemed of economical and social rather 
than of political import. To this extraordinary man Hungary 
owed the foundation of the club at Pressburg (an institution 
afterwards copied all over the kingdom), the institution of horse- 
races, of the society for improving the breed of horses, the organi- 
zation of an exhibition of cattle, then a cattle society, then an 
agricultural institute, next the society for navigating the Danube 
by steam, afterwards the construction of the matchless suspension- 
wre of Buda Pesth. Moreover, he did more than any other 
single person for the foundation of the Hungarian Academy, 
brought about the opening of a Hungarian theatre, made the 
nucleus of that delightful society with which Pesth now rivals 
the most brilliant otf European cities, and finally succeeded, by 
the force of influence and example, in inducing the Hungarian 
aris to cultivate and adopt for daily use their national 
language, which, to use the expression of a Magyar writer, had till 
then been banished to the stable and the kitchen. Add to these 
facts that Count Szechenyi was the first Hungarian who ventured 
to attack the old Constitution of the country, to preach to the 
Tablabiros or old Tories the necessity of no longer sticking to the 
cobwebs of the Golden Bull, to insist, amongst other innovations, 
on the necessity of the nobles surrendering some at least of their 
exclusive privileges; and we need not wonder if the great 
magnate—by what he said, wrote, and did—was, to use the simile of 
Plato, the torpedo whose shocks gave new life to the Hungarian 
people. Although Szechenyi recoiled from some of the conse- 
quences of his own teaching and achievements, the movement 
afterwards commenced by Kossuth and Deak was the logical 
result of his Parliamentary and private efforts. 

M. Horvath’s Parliamentary portraits are painted with warmth 
and sea ge force. The most striking is perhaps that of the Croat 
meteor of 1848, the great Illyrian enemy of the Magyars, the Ban 
Jelasich. Forpresent purposes, however, more interest may attach to 
the description of Deék, who on his first appeerance in the Chamber, 
in 1833, almost immediately took his place as leader of the Liberal 
a8 The Hungarian aristocracy has this in common with the 

glish, that it does not accept that inimitable machinery of parch- 
ments, blazon, and quarterings whereby the aristocracy of Germany 
has preserved its blood from corruption, and its society from base 
intrusions. The Hungarian magnate admits that gentlemen 
without titles may be fit company for himself, fit husbands for his 
daughters, fit fathers to his wife. Nor does decency forbid a 
Magyar noble to practise at the Bar, or to take his seat as a mem- 
ber of the Commons branch of the Legislature. So that the 
Szechenyis and Bathyanis have no social objection to be led by a 
Kossuth or a Deak ; and in the case of these particular tribunes the 
less jealousy could exist as Kossuth is of noble, Dedk of gentle, 
if not precisely aristocratic, family. Deak, says M. Horvath, with 
an accuracy not likely to be contested by those who can judge 
for themselves, has not the fiery, intellectual passions which led 
Szechenyi from one plan to another. His reason is deep, accurate, 
and calm, his historical and legal knowledge is unparalleled in 
extent, and its scientific application in writing and speaking is 
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convincing and judicious. Since the gens described Deéik has 
given up the gaieties of life, but in his earlier days his society 
was much sought ny grant ladies for his lively conversation, his 
wit, jokes, a anecdotes, and, above all, for that fertility of 
humorous and instructive illustration which still characterizes 
his common talk. In private life he was always Spartan and 
spotless; on his public character not even the malice of the 
Deutschthum has able to fasten an imaginary stain, The 
defect of our Magyar Washington, says M. Horvath, is a want 
of ambition and activity, an excess of moderation and repose. 
“ Der Mangel des Strebens nach aussen, des Triebes nach Schaf- 
fung scheint bei ihm beinahe an Triigheit und Muthlosigkeit zu 

renzen.” There is no reason that a foreigner, however reverent 
in feeling toward Deak, should keep to the euphemisms which a 

roper patriotic reserve suggested to the former exile of Geneva. 
Trenslating M. Horvath’s sentence into common English, we 
should say that Dedk has every great quality except rag 5 
Fleury governed France in his ninetieth year; at sixty D 
could not face the labour of a Hungarian portfolio. 

We have preferred to dwell on the opening of the Parliamentary 
struggle described by M. Horvath, instead of travelling over the 
whole period between 1825 and 1848. Every page of the two 
volumes will be interesting to those who care for their subject. 
Like all well-executed German versions of Hungarian books, this 
one is amy“ reading than most original German composi- 
tion. en the —. ideal of history is gufficiently con- 
sonant with the English. M. Horvath is always objective in aim 
and treatment; he knows his own meaning, refutes his opponents 
without insulting them, avoids making each successive page a 
dilution of that which preceded, and, above all, gives headin 
to his pages, analytical side-notes, and dates throughout; it would 
not “— as were he to add an index to the work when com- 
plete. e trust that the Minister will not forget the promise of 
the historian, and that we shall in due time be able to introduce 
our readers to the sequel of the present narrative. 


SELECT MILITARY CHRISTIANS.* 


ie there is no religion in the British army or navy except that, 
which satisfies the test proposed in the volume now betore us, 
it is to be feared that the two services are in a very irreligious 
state. This volume is described by its author as a collection of 
“ biographies of persons in the army and navy who have adorned 
the doctrine of the Lord Jesus.” The volume is of moderate 
dimensions, but one cannot help remarking that, in order to 
complete it, the author has been obliged to make an arbitrary en- 
largement of the boundary within which, according to his theory, 
true religion is only to be found. “ There os boy he says, 
“ many conversions in both services,” meaning that many soldiers 
and sailors have professed religion of the pattern which he 
approves. Those who have professed religion of other patterns, 
or those who have had religion but made no professions about it, 
appear to belong rigor | to the unconverted class. 

As one example will do as well as another of a “ Christian 
hero,” according to this author’s notion, we will take at random 
that of Corporal James Murray. He was born at Belfast, and re- 
ceived a superior education. After some years of roving life he 
enlisted in the United States army. At a station on Lake 
Superior there was “a great spiritual awakening, accompanied by 
a movement in the cause of temperance.” Corporal Murray 
became a pledged abstainer, but the religious movement was 
obnoxious to him. He was a Roman Catholic, and he ridiculed 
the prayer-meetings of his comrades. But a Bible-class was 
established, and Corporal Murray was induced to attend it. 
“In reading the Scriptures he could perceive no authority for 
the ceremonies of the Romish Church,” That Church has 
survived so many rude assaults that it will scarcely perhaps 
succumb under the blow inflicted on it by the defection of 
Corporal Murray, who at this time “began to attend the services 
of the Protestant Church.” We may remark, by the way, that it 
would be interesting to be informed what “the Protestant 
Church” was. “Several of Murray’s companions, awakened to a 
sense of their spiritual danger, had sought and obtained peace.” 
This is probably another form of stating that these companions 
had become “ converted,” but if the conversion which the author 
contemplates is from the Roman Catholic to the Protestant 
Church, it becomes absolutely necessary to know where that 
Church is to be found. Murray now “abandoned his licentious 
practices,” and ge himself that he could secure heaven by 
a correct moral life. Next year “ he saw the light fully,” and the 
year after that he died. e are told, by way of retrospect, that 
“ subsequent to his conversion” he became a brilliant example to 
all around him; and we may infer that if he had continued a 
Roman Catholic, and leading a correct life, his example would not 
have been brilliant, but the contrary. 

The next Christian hero of the series, Corporal Robert Flock- 
hart, had the misfortune to be treated by some unregenerate 
and benighted doctors as a lunatic. He was a Scotchman, and 
served in the 22nd regiment in India. Having been confined 
by illness, he had leisure in hospital for reflection, and became 
“converted from a course of profligacy.” He now listened 
to the teaching of Mr. Chamberlayne, “the celebrated Baptist 


'* Christian Heroes in the Army and Navy. By the Rev. Charles 
LL.D., F.S.A. Scot., Editor of “ Lyra “Britannica,” 
Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 1867 


missionary” at Burhampore, and upon rejoining ‘wo = 
“he publicl avowed the doctrines of the Baptist oem must 
which is perhaps the very Protestant Church of which oo Y nig 
so desirable to get the exact bearings. Flockhart Big oot 
afterwards invalided and sent home, where he wag anno wis eligi 
a veteran battalion. Here he was so fortunate as to chia ofanxiet 
that persecution which, according to the author, is Decessary ag hich b 
certiticate that the convert is separated from the . tt af 
world. “As the men assembled for parade, Flockhert cal’ barra 
group around him, and solemnly addressed them respecting they as 8 
spiritual concerns.” Hereupon the adjutant put him under on The autl 

e regret to add that this same adjutant “was much given to ¢h, passed 8 
use of oaths.” It is unnecessary to state that “this persecution” [other 
did not silence Flockhart’s tongue. He preached next Sundy, [hyd 10s! 
from the window of his cell to the people who came to listen , ff jth it 
the regimental band. Among his audience was his Colonel, why vas abl 
gave him leave to preach as often as he liked, so that this persee,. only 80 
tion ended sooner than for biographical was desirahl, covered 
But although the colonel disappointed Flockhart’s p of woonve 
martyrdom, the keeper of the canteen, who “ got alarmed for hiy I Conside 
gains,” supplied him with the requisite assurance that he had jy. jad WA 
curred the hatred of the world by knocking him on the back of th, J biograp! 
head as he was preaching. Flockhart, according to approved = 
precedents, proceeded to pray for the conversion of his assailan;, should ¢ 
Afterwards the oe surgeon reported Flockhart as mentally — 
disordered, and he was placed in an asylum. Subsequently), fof bis] 
regained his liberty. He had already received his discharge fm [J Hedive 
the army, “and on account of his being the inmate of an asylun Jf became 
he was allowed a pension of a higher scale.” It is evident thati, in im 
the language of the world he was mad, but in the lan of this Anot 
author he was a convert to the Protestant—that is, the Bapti making 
Church. He had a wife who was “like-minded with hinsl” ] Bum, . 
For upwards of forty years he preached daily in the streets of youth } 
Edinburgh. may b 

We have heard of a volunteer army which entirely consiste] J rearde 
of major-generals. The army which this author enlists ip recover 
the service of his Church seems to consist almost exclusively (  illness- 
sergeants, corporals, and privates. But he could not do without jj pishm 


some officers of rank, and accordingly he has appropriated 
in his Church to several whose credentials appear questionable, 


Of course there is no doubt about the conversion of General Haye.  hamm« 
lock. But what are we to think of Lord Exmouth, of whom th § betwee 
author says that “he was more noted on the land than on the ‘is p 
ocean as a Christian hero”? The life of this admiral seems § ull; 
have offered small materials for the religious biographer, It is jj hinder 
quite possible that a man who does not keep a diary may have » jj Fiance 
much religion as one who does, but it is not possible that the jj ‘eo 
former should make as good a subject for this author's treatmat ‘tis b 
as the latter. We know that the faculty of writing, and ail wicked 
more that of publishing what is written, has much to dowith B * 
success in this life; and it would appear, from the book before w, B  2°Uune 
to be likely to have as much to do with success in the world which havent 
is tocome. There is indeed one fact which tends to shake ow jillian 
faith in the efficacy of what may be called demonstrative religia § ‘™* 
—we mean that in these pages there is no mention of himwh BF ™&¢ 
was called “the psalm-singing admiral,” Lord Gambier. We fini, with ¢ 
however, that Admiral Kempenfelt, who not only sang hymns bu and c 
composed them, holds the first place in the series ; and this honow ul 
is justified by a quotation, which the author abs calls « . 


“ pean,” being the conclusion of a hymn. We will not inilict upu 
our readers the “ glorious lyric” of Admiral Kempenfelt, as they 
will probably be content with our assurance that it is as much like 
a pean asa so-called Grecian church is like the Parthenon. Ii 
any writer should undertake to contrast the advantages of Pagu- 
ism with those of Christianity, he would certainly put to the credit 
of the ancient system that it did not produce such sorry stuf « 
the religious ner Ft pious admirals of the present age. But t 
1 we 


return to Admiral Kempenfelt; he was a t-and experience! 
seaman, who composed hymns and was drowned by the siukingd! 
the Royal George—that terrible calamity of which the only po 
sible mitigation could have been that the “ pzeans ” of the vetem 
admiral should have perished along with him. The author aa 
only tell, concerning Lord Exmouth, the same tale of his long ad 
varied services which has been told before, with the addition thet 
he provided the ship which carried his flag at Algiers withs 
plentiful supply of Bibles. We are of course informed that be 
was “a faithful soldier of the Cross,” and so on; but either because 
he did not keep a diary, or because it has been destroyed, or fr 
some other reason, we are without any details .of his “cu 
version.” 

If a competent person were to undertake to write the lives 
British admirals who had left the best examples of the perform 
ance of every duty, a place in the series would undoubtedly be 


given to Lord Collingwood. But this excellent officer is 1 It 
mentioned in the present volume; and unless it could be show, BF oy,, 
which Boe it could not, that Collingwood was “ convertel, a bic 
he could only be entitled to occupy some odd comer whit Bt) | 
is not appropriated to the diaries, Tetters, hymns, B aes, and priv 
preachings of serjeants and corporals who enjoyed much larger gi I 
of grace. We should say, however, that Sir Edward Pamy Can 
clearly entitled to the place which he occupies in the volume. Te F Kin 
distinguished Arctic navigator had always been “ a devout mal, and 
but during a winter in the ice “he was ne 78 to know they Oud 
of God more perfectly.” On his return to London he beg” com 
evince an active interest in the proceedings of religious sociel wh 
and therefore we shall probably not be mistaken in concluding ths pre 
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been “converted” in.the course of this voyage. If 


Church” ip must e to express an opinion upon such a point, we 
— one ares Sir Edward Parry made a pretty thing of 
inte religion, both temporally and spiritually. He endured a period 
en b § iety consequent on the failure of the Bank of Australia, of 
er han he was a shareholder. His, submission to the divine will 
SSary a, peared more perfect than in those days of 
o s enent, He wrote to a friend that the period of trial had 
5 of refreshing, strengthening, and of holy confidence, 

fhe author is able to add, “ His faith was.not in vain. The cloud |, 


ware, investment in Australia he. realized nearly as much as he 
ost.” He seems, indeed, to have been singularly fortunate 
joth in worldly and spiritual arrangements, His wife died, and he 
was able under this a iction to. turn to what he then called “ the 
source of consolation”; but two years afterwards he dis- 
wrered another source of consolation, which is open also to the 
verted widower—namely, marriage with a second wife. 


ek Gonsidering that he had rank, distinction, and a good income, 
e had in. (and was under fifty years of age, it is undoubtedly true, as the 


“manher says, that “he was not as one of those who sorrow 
hope,” But even in his case the holds that we 
assailan: (should call no man happy until we see the end. To quote his own 
mentally ‘ ression, he Tired “ to slip away, to slip into the arms 


f bis precious Saviour.” And he did “slip away ” accordingly. 
Helived an honoured life, and he died an easy death, and then he 
lecame the victim of a religious biographer who has done what 


asylum 

t that j ‘him lay to make a worthy man ridiculous. 

oh prota example of what may be called, in familiar language 
Baptist making religion pay, is furnished by the life of Major-General 
himself” RM. Considering that this officer was placed in early 


youth in a lawyer's office, and afterwards in a purser’s store, it 
may be said that his “conversion ” was the st miracle 
recorded in this volume. Having been ill at Jamaica, he found, = 


reovery, that “a huge scorpion had shared his couch during First; a struggle whose first hero is the great Primate Stephen 
It might that one who united the accom- last heroes are Roger Bigod and Hump 
without (J plishments of a lawyer and a ship’s purser was specially entitled Bohun, but whose highest and most central interest gathers 
d pites ff to protection which ‘was not divine. But upon this point the | round a name than all, the illustrious subject of the 
tionable no opinion. On a voyage he was sleeping in a | monograph now before us, Simon of Montfort, Earl ot Leicester. 
al Have. (hammock in the ship’s gun-room, and his head got jammed | It is evident that it is the collection of Letters published by 
hom thy @ between the tiller and a beam. His escape without injury from Dr. Shirley, the collection of Chronicles, edited after another 
1 on the f this position may probably be ascribed to the thickness of his | fashion by Mr. Luard and after another fashion by Mr. Riley, 
seems ty | skull; but this qaality, if he possessed it, does not seem to have | Which have given the subject a fresh and keener interest in the 
r, Itis hindered his “ conversion.” e went as tutor to.a young man in | eyes of the man who has devoted more attention to — history 
‘have and this situation introduced him to “the corrupt prac | than any other scholar, Dr, Pauli in his 
that th [| tives of French society.” We gather from various passages of | Preface refers both to Dr. Shirley's collection of Letters, and to the 
reatmest itis book that the author thinks that all French people are | well-known article on Earl Simon in the Review which 
and sii] | Wicked; that if a man touches a card he necessarily becomes | 18 simply one of Dr. Shirl 8 prefaces in another p He refers 
do with gambler; that one who is “converted” should thereupon re- | feelingly to the loss which historical learning has suffered in the 
efore w, {§ nouce playing for amusement upon the flute or violin, and even | removal of their author “im besten Mannesalter” ; at Tubingen 
ld which | listening to a regimental band. It is not distinctly said that | perhaps it is hardly known how much this loss, both public and 
ake ow billiards and vut-door games are sinful, but they are apt to em ets by the shameless political job of which it 
religin (cause loss of temper, and therefore should be avoided. There as been made the occasion. And, while making the most of new 
im vio | iAgrotesque story of a “ Christian hero” who, having quarrelled | lights, we are glad to see that Dr. Pauli has not forgotten some 
Wefind,  Withacomrade over a game of billiards, retired to his quarters | lights of a few years past which it would be unfair Ss oe by. 
mns bu: @ %¢ composed “a short prayer” to our Lord, “who was in | He has many references both to Mrs, Green’s Life of the Coun 
honow § points tempted like as he was.” The author seems to have | Eleanor in her series of Princesses, and to the very useful and 
calls 1 § ‘orgotten that “they did not know everything down in Judee,” praiseworthy work of Mr. Blaauw, the Barons’ War. There is 
ct upox among the things which they did not know was probably the | Semething specially aes in seeing so eminent & — scholar 
as they handling of a cue. But let us follow the career of the lawyer's | 88 Dr. Pauli devote himself so ny wd as he does to the history 
uch like and purser as he becomes an officer of marines, is “con- | Of our own country, and in finding how — versed he is in 
on, If @ Yerted,” marries “a Christian lady,” com “ arguments in a which our country has e to that part of 
Pagu- favour of revelation,” and experiences the efficacy of prayer. He | Our history which he has more immediately taken in hand. 
ecreit | 4 two other officers of marines were ordered to embark respec- | _ A short preliminary sketch, setting forth the political state of 
stuf « (§ ‘ely in three guardships lying in the Medway. All the officers d during the early part of the thirteenth century, forms 
But) | “sited to avoid being sent to the Resolution, which was so moored | What may be called the introduction to the subject, the picture 
rience  ‘0tt landing from her was difficult. The other two ships were | of the theatreon which the great performer was to play his part. 
aking of moored conveniently near to Chatham. The commanding officer Then follows a slight sketch of the y of the House of Mont- 
ly por ordered that lots should be drawn for the ships. “The su ject of fort, which forms the introduction to the man himself. The elder 
veterat this memoir prayed with the deepest fervour that he might be Simon, the father of the deliverer of England, is branded in 
nor cua § *PPOinted to one of the Chatham ships, appealing to the great | history as the persecutor of the Albigenses. But, if we look at 
ngaoi f S“wherof Hearts that his chief motive was that he might be | him with the eyes of his own time, we may perhaps see in him a 
on that  ‘Mabled to attend the ordinances of the gospel.” But he drew t not altogether unworthy of his son. Those doings of the 
withs @ Ue ion. Nevertheless his prayer was doubly answered, for | der Simon which seem so hateful according to our notions were 
hat he he found on board this ship “an earnest Christian officer,” and a by the general opinion of his own time, and there is not 
recuus: | 28 Was soon removed to Chatham. “A second remarkable event | the least reason to suppose that his renowned son was other than - 
or fr | “2,Cunexion with the subject of prayer” occurred to the same | Proud of his parentage. The elder Simon displayed both great 
‘em: officer, He had « small income and a family, and he feared — and virtues, and the general estimate of the man is shown 

that he might become involved in debt. “He was most earnest | by the mere possibility of a report that the discontented barons in 
ives of a prayer that he might be rescued from his difficulties,” and an | John’s time ght of raising him to the throne of England. It 
rforn- moun friend sent him 1oo/, Some readers of religious | marks the character of the man that, when the third Crusade was 
ly be aeenhy will perhaps remember a remarkable event in connexion | Perverted from its original object to an attack on the Christian 
apn With the subject of payer and also with a new pair of es, | Cities of Zara and Constantinople, Simon was about the only man 
hoes, It is lamentable that ‘such gallant and worthy veterans as, for | Who hearkened to Pope Innocent’s denunciations, and aside 
ted,” txample, Colonel Blackader should fall under the treatment of | from an expedition which his conscience no longer approved. 
whi | ° Diographer who knows neither how to say a thing nor when | Perhaps the natural disposition of father and son was not very dif- 
5, ai to leave yma. unsaid. If Colonel Blackader did keep a ferent ; only circumstances made the father one of the sco and 
ar gilts pers diery, it does not follow that all he wrote in it should son one of the ble of humanity. It might indeed be 
7 Cuttlished to the world. He was an officer of the 26th or ed on the other side that the bad blood of the family, from 
The Tonian regiment. He served with it in all the battles which | Whatever quarter it came, was hidden for a —— and passed 
mas,” King William I. fought against the French in the Netherlands, at. once from the devastator of Southern Gaul to his dsons 
0 Wi tmder Marlborough in the battles of Blenheim, Ramillies, | Who slew Henry of Almain before the altar at Viterbo. We should 
a0 m5! and Malplaquet, and at the siege of Lille. He rose to | however rather believe that the elder Simon was, at all times of 
ieties, when he ret; Tegiment, and counted twenty-two years of service | ~ . Simon. von Montfort, Graf 
re eretired, He was deeply imbued with the spirit of the | Gemeinen, Von Reinhold Pauli.’ ny aan: 
Preacher from whom his regiment took its spirit in | & Norgate, 


‘such that even his private diary placed in the hands of a bi 


His loss was much less than he had feared, and from. |} 


which he wrote in his diary that “if God were with him he durst 
attack the French lines alone.” His simplicity of character = 
er 
without sense or taste, cannot make him appear ridiculous. e 
author has nowhere told us what proportion the converted it of 
the army and navy bears to the unconverted. We should think 
it must be very small indeed. For the unconverted part there 
would seem to be no future hope; but, at any rate, they have 
not to fear that their lives will ever be written by this author, . 


PAULI’S SIMON OF MONTFORT.* 


of the Angevin Kings from Henry the Second to Edward the 
First. The best editors employed on the series, Professor 
Stubbs, Dr. Shirley, Mr. Dimock, and Mr. Luard, have all 
been mainly e on these times. The period, again, which 
the works edited them covers may be rou divided into 
two portions. There is first the period which Mr. Stubbs may 


solid greatness of the first 
career of his immediate successor. This period, we must repeat 
for the seventy-and-seventh time, we can never look upon as 
thoroughly done with till we have the writings of Thomas of 
London, his friends and his enemies, in a shape which mortal man 
may use without that vexation of spirit which follows the 
handling of any book edited by Dr. Giles. The second period is 
that of the great constitutional e which may be looked 
on as lasting from the reign of John into that of Edward the 
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to pride. Itis distinctly a fruit of their labours. With one memo- 

el, who rable exception—namely, the short but precious 

Life of Eadward the most valuable publica- 
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his life, incapable of a treacherous, and above all a sacrilegious, 
rivate murder. The crime of the third Simon and his brother 
uy is, as Dr. Pauli says, something essentially southern. Its only 
parallel in the British history of the century is the exactly similar 
crime of Robert Bruce, the treacherous and sacrilegious murder of 
Comyn. It is a strange result of the early teaching of the saintly 
Robert Grosseteste, and it is quite unlike anything recorded of the 
men themselves while they stayed on English ground. Their 
Italian shelter had clearly corrupted them. 
But, whatever we say either of his father or of his sons, the 
deliverer himself was surely the most perfect character which 
had pe in history since the time of 2 fElfred. It would cer- 
tainly be possible in the case of Simon, which it hardly is possible 
in the case of AElfred, to pick out a blameworthy action here and 
there, but the general portrait of the naturalized French Earl is 
second only to that of the native English King. Compared with 
his own contemporary, at one time his sovereign, afterwards some- 
times his ally, sometimes his antagonist, the holy King of France, 
a marked difference at once appears. Saint Louis soars indeed 
above most other royal saints, whose saintship often consisted in 
forsaking every duty of the office in which they found themselves. 
Louis, on the other hand, believed and acted on the sound prin- 
ciple that his first business was to do his duty in that state of life 
to which it had pleased God to call him. God had not made him 
a monk or a priest or a private man, but a King—a King whose 
kingship, succeeding as he did to his Crown in childhood, was 
eminently not of his own seeking. Saint Louis therefore did, 
better than any man since Alfred, the duty of a perfectly con- 
scientious and righteous King, according to the standard of his 
own time. But it is clear that in Saint Louis saintship came 
first and kingship second. Had he been born in any other station, 
he would pa tm have discharged the duties of that station as 
rfectly as he did discharge the duties of kingship, but it is not 
Fixely that he would have risen above the station in which he was 
born. Saint Louis, in short, shows no signs either of personal 
ambition or of any extraordinary intellectual gifts. One can quite 
believe that he would not have chosen any very prominent career, 
had not a prominent career been, in his case, a matter of simple 
duty. But Simon of Montfort was one of those men who cannot 
fail to rise to greatness in any time or place or state of society. If 
he had many advantages in the way of birth and connexion, he 
had also many disadvantages for the particular task which he 
undertook. No man ever placed himself in a more delicate posi- 
tion than the stranger who undertook to be the leader of a nation 
in a movement against the influence of strangers. No doubt there 
was really a wide difference between the position of Simon and 
the position of the King’s Pcitevin and Savoyard favourites. 
Simon was a Frenchman by birth, but he had hereditary claims to 
English estates and English honours. He therefore came into 
England simply to seek what was rightfully his own; the 
Lusignans, the Valences, and the rest of them, came to get what- 
ever they could, no matter at whose expense. Simon therefore 
could, without much difficulty, sit down in the position of an 
English noble, while they remained strangers to the end of their 
days. Many a man in Simon’s position would not have identi- 
fied himself as he did with his adopted country, but he had 
the opportunity of so doing, and he made the most of it. 
Still, important as this difference was, it is not wonderful that 
for a while it was not universally understood, and that men for a 
while looked upon him as little better than a foreign adven- 
turer. Nothing in Simon’s career is more remarkable than 
the gradual development of his political position, He did not 
assume the post of popular leader in a hurry. For many years he 
took little share in purely English politics. He was known mainly 
as the King’s faithful lieutenant in Gascony, the object alternately 
of his capricious favour and of his capricious aversion. When he 
first appeared as an opposition leader, he did not at once appear as 
a constitutional reformer. He joined with other barons in demand- 
ing various reforms, but the movement was at first a purely baro- 
nial one. The great Earl gradually saw that so narrow a basis 
would not do, and that to effect any real reform in the Government, 
it was necessary to give a direct interest in public affairs to a larger 
portion of the nation. When his baronial allies begin to discredit 
the cause, he gradually widens his basis, taking into nership 
tirst the knights, and then, by the great move of all, the citizens. 
It is this last stroke, a stroke unnoticed by the historians of his 
own age, which has made his name immortal. 

We have dwelt in several earlier articles on the character and 
career of Earl Simon; so that we have now little more to do than 
to bear witness to the clear and careful way in which Dr, Pauli 
has brought out the main features and events in his story. Perha 
on the whole Dr. Pauli’s way of telling his tale is somewhat lack 
ing in animation, but it is by no means always so; there are 

assages in the book of very considerable power. Looking at Dr. 
Paul's German style with an Englishman’s eye, we find that his 
sentences are more involved and less clear than the flowing diction 
of Ernst Curtius’ History of Greece, but that he at least writes 
what, as things go, may be called a Teutonic tongue, as dis- 
tinguished from the half French jargon of Mommsen. But even in 
a of Dr. Pauli’s it would be easy to make a list of many words 
at which Johannes von Miiller would have been somewhat amazed. 
Whatever becomes of Elsass and Lotharingia and the frontier of 
the Rhine, it really seems as if the Teutonic speech, insular and 
continental, was alike doomed. 


To return to the great Earl. It is probable that, on the oe 


Pauli forcibly remarks on the difficult and extra-constitutions| 
tion in which Simon was placed during the last year pro 
practical Dictator leading about a captive King. The difficulg 
and temptations of such a position, its dangerous and ig 
nature, are manifest at once. Perhaps even Simon may bare fe 
his head slightly turned by such extraordinary success and ; 
might, as Dr. Pauli suggests, have been better for him if he had 
still enjoyed the benefit of the counsels of Robert Grosseteste, 
is hard to see how such a position could have lasted very | 

it did last long enough to enable him to complete his work, mh 
seed which he sowed did not bear fruit at the moment, but it did 
bear fruit within the next generation. It was not the least 
fortune of Simon that his destroyer was a man second on), to 
himself—one who could thoroughly appreciate his work, pf 
dug time bring it to perfection. por 
r. Pauli rings out very forcibly the aspect of §; 
character which writers of the last pore were utterly be 
understand, but which has been brought into prominence 
since the ye of the letters published by Dr. Shirley, We 
mean the deeply religious, we might say the saintly, character of 
his personal life. The t statesman and soldier is the intimatp 
friend of the holiest and most learned men of his time; he ashy 
for their counsel, he receives their consolations, he accepts they 
rebukes. A few extra-precisians, while admiring him in other 
respects, seem to have held that even the ex post facto Papal dig 
pensation could not atone for his uncanonical marriage ; but in the 
eyes of more rational and charitable religionists, the spectacle of g 
man of the highest rank practising every moral and religi 
duty, making his castle the model of a Christian household, 
wiped out any scandal arising from the hasty vow of Countes 
Eleanor. The religion of Simon of Montfort was not the 
— of lavish gifts to the Church; it was a religion whi 
guided every action, public and private, and which, we are not 
surprised to find, won him, in the teeth of Papal excommunicg. 
tions, the reputation of a saint and The narrators of his 
deeds rise above themselves as they record the end of one who 
had once fought in the Crusade against the misbelievers, and who 
now died in a holier warfare still. The poets of three languages 
poured forth their songs to commemorate, not merely 4 great 
captain and a great statesman, but a giorified saint whose relics 
wrought miracles on earth, and whose prayers and guardianship 
could now better avail to help the land that he loved tha 
his counsel and his valour while on earth. Years before his death 
he both prophesies and is the subject of prophecy; the saintly 
Bishop who guided his course during his first years knew from 
the beginning that he was training him for martyrdom. All this 
is quite alien to the spirit of our age; it is quite in the spirit of 
Simon’s age. Never was aman more emphatically canonized with 
one consent by every class of men among a nation to which he 
belonged only by adoption. 

Dr. Pauli traces at some length the history of Simon’s widow 
and children after his death. ‘T'wo at least of the sons of Sim 
and Eleanor were unworthy of them. The interest of the family 
in its younger branches gute mainly round the younger Eleanor, 
the wife Tiasibe, the last sovereign Princess of Wales. Her 
romantic marriage, her misfortunes before she reached her hus 
her death in childbed at the very moment of her husband’s over 
pet and death, form a striking pendant to the career of her 

ather, 

Dr. Pauli ends with a discussion of the supposed connexion 
between the constitution of England and that of Aragon, and 
of the question whether Simon’s reforms were at all suggested 
by Aragonese models brought to his knowledge during his re 
sidence in Aquitaine. Dr. Pauli decides against any such 
view. There is no direct evidence for such a belief, and Dr. 
Pauli holds that it has no inherent probability. The liberties 
of —— are wholly of native growth, except in the fact 
that the man who gave them their final shape was not & 
native of our land. at a French-speaking invader overthrew, 
a deliverer restored in a shape more adapted to the 
times in which he lived. There was a true parliamentary life in 
England in the eleventh century, there was a true parliamentary 
life again in the fourteenth. The old system, already decaying, 
shrinking up more and more within narrow bounds, was 
trampled under foot by the Normans. But the old principles of 
freedom still survived unforgotten. The work of Simon was t0 
call them again into full life, and to shape them anew as the time 
and circumstances required. Simon was the founder of the House 
of Commons; but the House of Commons which he founded was 
the true and lawful successor, in a more modern guise, of the 
immemorial assemblies which had been swayed by the mighty 
voice of Godwine and which had placed the elective diadem of 
England upon the brow of his son. 


LIMA.* 
it is not every city or State, of the minor order at least, tht 
can boast of « citizen with the eget and filial spirit w 
Lima has found in M. Manuel Fuentes. The peins and the outlsy 
which he has bestowed upon the task of making his native city 
in English may well make hers civic mother 
suchason. Hi mely got-up volume is one W. 
perhaps more to the eye than to the mind, and scarcely admits of 
Zima: i Peru, Historical, Statistical, 
Commercial, and By Manuel A. Fuentes, London: 
Tribner & Co. 1866. 


was well for him and for the country that he died when he did. 
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being done to it through the medium of descriptive 
Still, though the engravings and lithographs which 
« its 3 constitute its chief point of attraction, 
thickly crowd why 
Y much in the historical and descriptive sketches to enlist 
attention of the reader. 
Moo little is in neral known in Europe of the vast and varied 
sont of South America, especially of the western seaboard. 
0 is of itself a sufficiently formidable bar to 
The long sea voy: age A 
intimate acquaintance. But, beyond perhaps this physical 
m0 ent, there is the chronic fear and mistrust engendered by 
ittled state of politics and social order. Minute and in- 
slable warfare with the pigmy Power next door seems to be 
the normal condition of every infant State which has | emerged 
te ipe chaos of anarchy and bloodshed within itself. ‘The petty 
forces of this or that little bit of a republic are for ever waging a 
\ind of batrachomyomachia with those of some equally puny rival. 
Or else there is the inevitable guerilla, only a whit more perilous 
ip the tourist or settler than the so-called “ regular” cut-throat of 
the army. Otherwise, no quarter of the globe would appear to 
jold out greater attractions to the traveller. The glowing 
descriptions of Humboldt and others would ere this have at- 
ao the steps of thousands to the fairy regions under the 
ator, even if they had not led to an extensive colonization of 
districts 80 inviting to the European. The gifts of which nature 
has been so lavish would have been more fairly appreciated. 
Above all, the people would have been spared the reproach of 
being ed as “savage denizens of primeval forests, half 
covered with feathers, who shoot down foreigners with bows and 
smows, and afterwards eat them raw at a family banquet.” 

To combat this prevailing ignorance or prejudice in the case of 
his native State is the laudable enterprise of M. Fuentes. Even at 
Paris he was struck with the darkness which enveloped everything 
connected with Peru. Geographers seemed to have in view a state 
of things which might have existed before the Spanish Conquest. 
In acollection of voyages now in course of publication, the authors 
seemed to have “‘no other object than to write a romance in which 
all the characters described are of the most savage type.” Not 
that our author feels disposed, from an excess of patriotism, to rush 
into the opposite absurdity. He is far from pretending that the 
South American States have attained the high level of the Old 
World. It is enough that, so lately freed from the yoke of subor- 
dination and having to struggle through the horrors of anarchy, 
they have reached their B pore pitch of prosperity and pro- 
gress. Such rare intervals of repose as Peru has been per- 
mitted to enjoy have wrought wonders in civilization during 
the last forty years. The society of Lima, M. Fuentes is not 
backward to assert, has no reason to envy that of the most civilized 
capi Of his gam Nn in particular he can hardly speak 
in terms of sufficient gallantry and pride. ‘Cheerfulness, talent, 
beauty, amiability—in short all the physical, intellectual, and 
noral qualities which make woman the most precious jewel of 
the earth—all these gifts, we repeat, have Cote: bountifully 
lavished by the hand of God on the Limanian women.” Has it 
not been said of the ladies of Lima that they have “ the eyes and 
looks of the Italian, the perfect figure and gracefulness of the 
French, and the wit of the Andalusians”? It has indeed passed 
into a proverb that the women of Peru, both in physical and 
mental qualities, carry away the palm from the opposite sex. The 
series of photographs with which M. Fuentes so Tavishly presents 
us certainly does much to bear out the claims which he gallantly 
asserts on behalf of his fair countrywomen. In these sparkling 
brunettes we seem to recognise the highest type of Spanish 
beauty, blended with that open unconscious look which we are 
Wont to associate with our own Saxon style of charms. The 
new-born society which can afford to be judged by the test of 
fring models such as these has little to fear from rivalry with the 
daughters of an elder race, or of a less scorching clime. 


fall justice 
iticism. 


Who round the north for paler dames would seek ? 
How poor their forms appear! how languid, wan, and weak ! 


A certain sti had, we understand, been too long suffered to 
rest upon the manhood of Lima. The very name of Limeio had 
come to be identified in Spanish usage with tonto and mentecato 
(ailly and foolish). While yielding to this soft impeachment as 
the times past of aristocratic or oligarchical Jaisses faire, 
Fuentes’s liberalism makes him bold to repudiate the charge as 
ble to the regenerated Lima of republican form. He can 
point, like Thucydides, to the fruits of popular enfranchisement, 
hail in them a proof of the soundness of the original stock. 
With free institutions and the wider aims that are opened in 
public life has come a cure for that candidez, or silly simplicity, 
which marked the Limanian as the passive soulless thrall of 
otic or priestly power. The gallery of portraits of her leading 
men brought together by the author—not to speak of his 
an lively and intelligent features which form the frontispiece— 
v8 how well the new-born State can bear to submit her pre- 
teusions to the tests of the physiognomist. 
aenyot the public buildings of Lima are worthy of note, though 
architecture is but a poor copy of Italian or Spanish Renais- 
fol — the constant dread of earthquakes hinders the erection 
lth ces on a grand scale or of superior height. The tinted 
inn ogtaphs, in the best style of French art, give a pleasin 
Pression of the natural scenery, as well as of the parks an 
oven of the capital. The most interesting portion of 
Volume, however, is that which treats of the population of 


new to Euro 


uliar to Limanian society. Many odd bits of native character are 
ere set down, and many varieties of human nature al er 
experience are brought to light. Of the 
original Indian or yellow race few unmixed specimens are now 
met with in the capital itself, though it still greatly preponderates 
in the mountainous tracts of the interior and the seaboard. Out 
of the three millions who make up the total population of Peru, 
nearly three-fourths are set down as scarcely at all affected by 
the infusion of E an blood. Some idea of what may have 
been, in physique and morale, the full-blooded Indian found by 
Cortes and Pizarro, may be formed from the photograph of one of 
the last specimens of his race still living in Lima. It gives but a 

r idea of the amount of civilization which three centuries of 
panish rule have imposed upon the rude child of the soil. 

In few countries are the e of the admixture of blood more 
conspicuous than in Peru. A regular gradation of tints is to be 
traced, from the purest white to the deepest and glossiest black. 
And this variegation of colour, our author pleads, is preferable 
to a monotony of hue. Who would endure a field totally covered 
with white flowers? The mixed offspring of the conqueror 
and the conquered, the mestizo or yellow-white, greatly pre- 
ws over the pure creole sprung from the old Spanish 
amilies, The importation of n 8 which went on from an 
early period till the year 1793 introduced a third element in 
the bozal or pure African black, the humble and docile beast of 
burden. The true negro blood is now rarely met with, though 
the original castes, to the number of ten, are still kept distinct, 
and certain tions of rank founded upon the ancient 
tribal distinctions of Africa still survive among them. Even 
during the period of slavery there was the rule of corporales 
majores, elected by the slaves themselves, and over all the “ki 
of the congos,” chosen for life from the descendants of the roy 
African stock. Since the abolition of slavery in the year 1855 
the negro has had to meet the competition of coolies from China, 
who with superior intelligence are yet lacking in the patience, the 
honesty, and the hardihood of the bozal black. The distinctions 
of colour springing from these three pri types form a study 
for an ethnologist. Besides the mestizo already mentioned, there 
is the mixed grade of “black and yellow ””—not the green of the 
painter’s palate, but what at Lima is called chino-cholo. From 
this last and the negro comes the chino-prieto, from this and the 
white the chino-claro, from the white and the negro the zambo, and 
from the zambo and the white the mulatto, whose union with the 
white produces the cwarteron. From this last and the white springs 
the guinteron, whose offspring from union with a white person is 
recognised as white. Of the mountain Indians the greater part act 
as muleteers (arrieros) or hawkers of ice, the women serving as 
fresqueras (dealers in refreshments), or in menial offices. 
Indian generally makes a rough but excellent soldier when 
drilled in strict accord with the Spanish proverb /a letra con 
sangue entra, applied by means of the sergeant’s stick. He 
is a fatalist, pusillanimous and indolent, but slow to run away 
from the field. An intense love of his native hut inspires a 

at temptation to desert. Inseparable from the side of the 
ndian soldier is his rabona or domestic drudge, not icularly 
careful of the tie of matrimony, in fact more attached to the 
flag than to the man. “If the latter falls fighting, she sheds few 
tears over him, but she sheds them abundantly if, for some cause 
or other, she is forced to quit her battalion.” This helpmate of 
the regiment serves as beast of. burden for her temporary lord 
and master, pillages for him on the march, and reciprocates 
with him the needful offices whereby the head is “rid of those 
troublesome guests which infest the woolly hair of the Indian.” 
In return for such marks of affection the soldier “ combs his 
rabona, he walks out with her on holidays, he treats her to chica, 
and sometimes to a su correction.” For the proverb “ Qui 
aime bien, chatie bien,” is an axiom for the Indian warrior of the 
mountain. 

ec oO! m capa, a sort of c —who 
pons to have very to ” of old 
time in point o and efficiency. By degrees, the ranks of these 
queda of the weal becoming filled with the 
dangerous classes themselves, the corps was superseded by the 
serenos, or night-watchmen ; and these in turn have given place to 
the celadores, or inspectors, a tolerably efficient body. For the 
ursuit of malefactors outside the city and in the rural districts a 
rigade of mounted police has been organized. One of the chief 
fuuctions of the Executive is the regulation of the water-supply 
by the agency of the a Lima boasting as yet no system 
of mains or aqueducts. The water-carriers are of two classes— 
those who carry their barrels on foot, and those who are aided 
by a mule or donkey. Strict punishments used to be laid 
down under the sovereign rule of the alcalde, not so much for 
cheating or bullying customers as for insubordination towards 
the parish potentate or his agents, quarrelling with fellow 
ayuadores, or selling water out of the parish. Besides suspension 
from his calling, the offender was condemned to the emmeladura, 
a modification of the (“feathering”) which, “to 
the glory of God and Christianity,” the Holy Inquisition 
inflicts on heretics. The wretch was pinioned hand and foot to 
the ground between his panniers and water-casks, with his bare 
breast and face, thickly smeared with honey to attract the flies, 
exposed to the full blaze of the sun. The punishment of the 
carretonero was that of the arco, the culprit being firmly bound 
round one of the wheels of his own cart. Some unfortunate 


» together with the manners and customs which are 
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negroes have even expired under the torture. A milder code 
seems to have come into use of late. Another test of municipal 

is afforded by the system of public lighting. In the 
infancy of the city, as early as the year 1592, Lima was dimly lit 
up to 9 P.M. by means of small earchen pots of grease nailed up 
at the corners of the streets. By a later ordinance, lanterns of 
fragrant Aiguerilla (castor-oil), were displayed on posts, or hung 
from chains, as tote as 10 P.M. Gas was for the Feat time dis- 
played in the streets of Lima on the evening of the 7th of May, 
1855. Lima has two railways, and the electric telegraph began 
to work between Lima and Callao April 23, 1857. 

M. Fuentes’s account of the leading characteristics of his native 
city is closed with a candid enumeration of “facts which show 
imperfect civilization.” Still, on the whole, the facts and 
statistics to which he is able to point are such as to bespeak 
a highly creditable rate of progress, and to hold out high 
hopes for the future of the young Republic. The spirit of inde- 
pendence and the pluck recently manitested by the little State in 
face of the insolent aggression of the Mother-country has aroused 
a lively interest amongst the English public. The warm reception 
which surprised the Spanish fleet before the harbour of Callao 
showed that there was good metal in the composition of the some- 
what soft and indolent Peruvian. When once his blood is up, the 
fear is lest the pugnacity inherent in every drop of his mixed 
nature should carry him into a whirl of quarrelling all round. 
While the dispute with Spain is far from being thoroughly 
settled, we find the little State on the point of risking its new- 
born independence and embryo prosperity in conflict on some 
microscopic ground of offence with its infantine neighbour Bolivia. 
‘We may hope that some means or other will yet be found for 
scattering a timely handful of diplomatic dust over these angry 
insects. 


KRILOF’S FABLES.* 


Bod about a hundred years ago a boy was born at Moscow, 
the poverty of whose parents seemed likely to condemn him 
to a very humble career, but who was destined to become one of 
the best-known and most popular men in Russia. Ivan Andreie- 
vich Krilof was the son of an officer in the army who had married 
a wife as poor as himself, and who soon found that his pay as a 
captain of infantry was insufficient for the support of a family. 
Accordingly he had to retire from the military profession, and to 
accept @ small post in the civil service at the town of Tver, and 
there the little Hrilof passed his early years. When the boy was 
fourteen his father died, and he and his mother found themselves 
alone in the world. After struggling on fora time at Tver, they 
went to St. Petersburg, where the lad obtained a modest post 
in the Imperial Secretariat, and this he held until his mother 
died, when he resigned it in order to devote himself to literary 
pursuits, A little before his arrival at St. Petersburg a national 
theatre had been founded there, and he soon became intimate 
with the principal dramatist and the leading actor of the day. 
Before long he had composed two tragedies, but his dramatic 
friends pronounced such unfavourable opinions about them that 
he gave up writing plays for a time, and took to journalism. But 
of three papers which he started in succession not one outlived a 
year, and after the death of the third and last he betook himself 
once more to poetry and the drama. He wrote much, but it was 
not of any great value, for he had not yet discovered the path 
which was destined to lead him to fame. His next official post was 
that of Secretary to the Governor of Riga, who became so much 
attached to him that, at the end of three years, he invited him to 
come and live at his country-seat on the banks of the Volga. There 
Krilof remained till 1806, and to his stay there he owed much of 
that accurate knowledge of the inner life of the people which in 
after years rendered his sketches so truthful and so popular, On 
his return to St. Petersburg, he obtained a situation trom which, 
in 1812, he was transferred to a comfortable post in the Imperial 
Libr: Before that period he had become famous. 

During a visit to Moscow, in 1806, he had made the acquaint- 
ance of Dmitrief, one.of the oe poets of the day, who induced 
him to turn his attention to La Fontaine’s fables. Up to that 
time the principal Russian fabulists had been Sumarakof, who 
merely imitated La Fontaine; Khemnitser who wrote short fables 
with elegance and purity, and with a tinge of Slavonic sadness 
about them; and Dmitrief himself, who had some of the requisites 
for his task, but was deficient in animation and originality. Krilof 
began by translating La Fontaine, and proceeded to imitate him, 
_ but he soon gave up following a model, and boldly set up an 
ideal of his own. early forty years of his life had gone by 
before he discovered where his strength lay, but having once 
found out the work which suited him, he never deserted it until it 
had brought him in all that he cared for. From the time when 
his fables first began to be read, his life became one continuous 
success, and as its flowed tranquilly along, it bore with it the 
most flattering and substantial tokens of the love and respect of 
his countrymen. Everywhere throughout the Empire his works 
were received with enthusiasm, Not only by the higher classes, 
but by the lower also, his name was held in veneration, and 
readers or listeners of every age, from the youngest to the oldest, 
united in their appreciation of his merits. The child revelled in 


the animal world into which it was introduced, the 

lighted in the pictures of village life which brought his own f- 
before him, the merchant found food for endless laughter j 
quaint tales so many of which satirized the we: mn th 
in his own narrow circle, and the man of education and Pievalen 
ane enjoyed the keen sarcasm with which the follj 
vices of the world of rank and fashion were dissected me and 
bare. Year after year his fame increased, and meantime rae 
leading a very pleasant and careless life. When he felt inclined 
he read or wrote. His means were sufficiently am 80 that he 
was not compelled to fatigue his brain, which was 2 iam fortu. 
nate for him inasmuch as he did not like hard work unless he felt 
in a humour for it. That he could be industrious when he chose 
is clear from the fact that at the age of fifty-one he acquired 
fair knowledge of Greck, and at fifty-three of English, But, ag 4 
general rule, he was not addicted to long studies. His home ti 
was independent and enjoyable. He had comfortable rooms jg 
the Imperial Library, looking out on the great market-place, and 


in the summer time he enjo lounging at the o i 
and listening to the voices peo bargaining tnd cag 
without. hrough those same came flocks 
pigeons which he delighted toypet, and for whose benefit his floor 
were twice a day strewn with grain. Ev ing in the rooms 
was in the greatest disorder; the furniture covered with dust, 
the sofa on which he spent the greater part of the day, while 
smoking or playing the violin, old and worn and dirty, and 
the clothes which he wore always in In vain dig his 
friends send their tailors to him from time to time; his drog 
always remained discreditable. On one occasion, when going to 
Court, having sg on an entirely new uniform, he prided him. 
self not a little on his appearance, till it was pointed out 
him that he had omitted to take the silver-paper wrappings off the 
buttons of his coat. He never could be induced to wear glov 
and he had a habit of putting any rag or article of dress which 
in his way into his secbat instead of his handkerchief, to be after- 
wards produced at table, to the astonishment of all beholders, 
Once he made a sudden west in the appearance of his rooms, 
Having acquired a considerable sum of money by the sale of some 
of his — he spent it on furniture of the most magnificent de- 
scription, filling his apartments with silken draperies and marble 
tables and splendid mirrors and costly porcelain. Nothing could 
be more charming, but a few days afterwards a friend arrived and 
found the ous carpet strewn with corn which was bei 
gobbled up by a swarm of pigeons, Krilof looking on tran 
cigar in hand. When any one entered, away flew the birds, upset- 
ting glass and china on their way, and leaving copious traces of 
their stay behind. In a short time the apartments returned to 
— state of them he used to 
spend the greater of the day, smoking, fiddling, or writi 
He often dined at the English club, slept for a while hema 
and then either remained there playing at cards or billiards, or 
went to one of the theatres. Before going to bed he invariably 
supped, and that largely, for to heavy feeding he was greatly ad- 
dicted. Dining was to him no light matter, but a serious business 
of great weight, and eventually it was an over-indigestible repast 
which killed him. One famous and historic banquet he might well 
enjoy. On the 2nd of February, 1838, he attained his seventieth 
year, and his friends made the day a real festival for him. Three 
undred of the most distinguished men in St. Petersburg dined 
age in his honour, and his reception by them, and by the 
ladies who thronged the galleries of the banqueting hall and 
rained down flowers ae their children’s friend, was of 
flattering @ nature that he might almost have thought, says his 
biographer, that he was assisting at his own apotheosis. — 
that day, saga from a fear of losing the high place attributed 
to him, he wrote no more. In 1840 he left the Imperial 
Library with a pension of nearly five hundred a year, and lived 
in comparative retirement for about four years. His d 
took place on November 9, 1844, and caused profound regret 
throughout Russia. At his funeral, which was solemnized at the 
expense of Government, his body was received at the church door 
by the Emperor himself, and was carried from the church by 
eight general officers, and a vast crowd, com of all classes of 
society, attended the procession to the cemetery of St. Alexander 
Nevsky. Soon afterwards a national subscription, to which 
children eagerly contributed their share, was set on foot to raise 4 
monument to his memory, and towards the end of the reign of the 
Emperor Nicholas, who thoroughly appreciated his merits, his 
statue was placed in the Summer Garden at St. Petersburg. 
Dressed in his habitual easy garb, and holding a book in his 
he sits there, serene and slightly smiling, while around the 
pedestal which supports his chair play troops of children to each 
whom name a word. For many a year to come 
ussia is likely to keep his memory green, i 
Krilof has been called the Rasen La Fontaine, but, except m 
form, his apologues do not generally bear any great resemblance 
those of his French predecessor. Many of them might rather be 
called anecdotes or epi than fables, and may afford pleasure 
to readers who cannot endure the zoological and botanical stock-in- 
trade of the ordinary fabulist. Krilof has not the easy humoul 
the charming naiveté, of La Fontaine ; he is much more in earmesh 
his attacks are more savage, his sarcasm more trenchant. 
seldom chuckles, and his laugh often grates on the ear. +36 
abuses against which his voice was raised were, and still es 


* Fables de Krilof, traduites en vers i Charles Parfait. Paris: 


serious matters for his country, and Krilof was a genuine of 
His works are thoroughly national, and this is the main secret 
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i great success. When a fable of his is read to any assem- 
it of Russians, no matter how uncultivated they may be, every 
ins to glisten, every face to light up. All can understand 
fend all are interested in the subjects he chooses. His fables, 
aogol has‘said, are the common heritage of Russians, full of the 
# ir wisdom, and capable of teaching a useful lesson to every 
Te Empire. It is not — to give in a few lines any idea 
Oilof® merits, but all who wish may now judge for themselves 
i they will turn to the complete and faithful translation of his 
giles which M. Charles Parfait has lately published. It must 
no little industry and perseverance to produce the 


DEER AND DEER-PARKS.* 
the first blush it might be assumed that, if there were 


T 

A crop of literature that had been thoroughly threshed 

it must be the monography of that interesting quadruped, the deer. 
Space would fail us to enumerate the catalogue of jaunty octavos 
on deer and deer-ki 
sporting sobriquets. 
authors have never gone to the root of the matter. They have 
written about and not upon the question, and have never mastered 
the idea of the deer asa social and esthetic institution. It is 


ing by muscular middle-aged gentlemen with 
ut, as they say in ooigns | i these 


a sired and eighty-four pages of verse which his book con- just as if Parliamentary Reform had engendered a body of borough 


a and it is to be hoped that he will attain the end he desires, 
fugt of making his — well acquainted with the works of 
fie'Bussian fabulist. We hardly know which of the fables to 
asaspecimen. There is the story, not a little applicable to 
pany a proud patrician, of the geese which vaunt their merits, but 
rose-examination are compelled to allow that, though their 
gnoestors had saved Rome, they have done nothing meritorious 
wes, and accordingly find their claims disallowed. There 

is the hit at learned men whose reputation is maintained at the 
ofa secretary, contained in the description of an oracle whose 
ngown fluctuated according to the ability of the priest who for 
tie time being inspired its responses. And there are the two 
detches of misers, called “The Poor Rich Man,” and “ Fortune 
wii the Beggar,” in one of which a poor man is given a purse in 
qhich he will always find money as long as he keeps it, but 
which he must throw away before he can spend that money. He 
gm becomes rich, but as he can never bring himself to throw 
thepursenway, he lives and dies in as destitute a state as if he 
had never received the miraculous present. In the other story 
Fortune showers gold into a beggar’s wallet, telling him that the 
will become dust if it falls to the ground, and advising him 

re not to ask for too much. But, instead of taking the 

ing, he goes on asking for more till the wallet bursts, and the 
wid falling through disappears, leaving the beggar as poor as 
. Then, again, there are several which refer to the relations 
between the ruler and the ruled in Russia, as, for instance, that in 
which the humble roots of a tree put in their modest claim to 
qme of the advantages enjoyed by the flaunting and self-sufticient 
jeaves;.or the description of the ts who go to complain to a 
ighty river of the manner in which they have been despoiled by 
itstributary streams, but return in despair when they reach its 
twnks and see their property floating down its swollen tide; or 
that of the fish who are being fried by their governor, the Fox, 
jut.as their king, the Lion, goes by. The Lion, after putting 
sme other questions, asks what makes the fish jump about in so 
a manner, to which the Fox replies that they are dancing 

for joy at the visit of their king. But we prefer to choose a 
specimen from among those which form little pictures of Russian 
life, such as the following conversation between three 
peasants, which may be rendered into literal prose as follows :— 


“Good day, gossip Thaddeus!” 

“Good day, gossip !” 

“Well, friend, how are you getting on?” 

“Ah, gossip, | see you don’t know of my misfortune; God has afflicted 
me, Thaveset my barn on fire, and lost all I had in the world.” 

“How so! a poor game to play, gossip!” 

“Why, this is how it ha Bin { We had a feast on Christmas Day. 1 
went with a candle in my hand to feed the horses ; I must confess something 
was buzzing in my head. ‘Somehow or other I dropped the candle. I just 
— ~~ myself, but my barn and all my things were burnt. Now, 

tiyou?’ 

“Oh, Thaddeus, a bad business. God has been 
know. You see I’m without feet. Upon my word I think it’s a miracle I’m 
alive. I went into the cellar for some beer. It was on Christmas too, and 
I must admit that’ I'd been drinking a little with my friends. But to 
Prevent my setting the house on fire in my cups, I didn’t take any light 
withme, Well, the cevil gave me such a shove down the steps in the dark 
that he did for me altogether, and now you see I’m a cripple.” 

“Blame yourselves, friends,” said their kinsman Stefan. “To tell the 
truth, I don’t see anything miraculous about one of you having set his 
house on fire, and the other having to go on crutches. “A drunkard is’ in 
danger when he carries a light, and in more still when he goes in the dark.” 


Ih order to give an idea of the manner in which M. Parfait has 
done his work, we extract the story of the Man and his Shadow, 
which we have chosen more on account of its brevity than for 
its other merits :— 


Un plaisant, pour saisir son ombre, 
Se donnait un jour grand tracas; 
Il fait un pas, deux pas, trois pas, 
Elle en fait aussi pareil nombre. 

Tl court, et l’ombre court encor, 
Sans jamais eéder ni se rendre : 

On dirait vraiment un trésor 

Qui ne veut pas se laisser prendre ! 
Notre original, un beau jour, 

Mieux avisé, court en arritre, 

Et c’était ’ombre, alors moins fiére, 
Qui poursuivait l’homme & son tour ! 


O femmes! parmi vous plus d’une. . 
Eh bien, quoi? qu’allez-vous penser 
Je ne veux pas vous dénoncer ; 
Parlons plutot . . . de Ja Fortune: 
La quinteuse a des fruits si doux, 
Que chacun veut mordre & sa grappe ; 
Courez apres ; elle s’échappe ; 
Tournez le dos : elle est chez vous ! 


for eve’ 
gentleman. 


numerous parks for which England 
the other countries of Europe. 


been very wee A performed, a sketch of the origin and 
parks, and a list (for i 

modern enclosures in the several English counties, with some few notes on 
the management of parks and deer at the present time, 

The work may accordingly be divided into three parts. The first 
contains the general history of deer and deer-parks (especially 
those devoted to fallow-deer) in England down to the present 
time. 
contains archeol 
deer-parks which 
list of those actually to be found, of which Lord A 


terature of which the authors were candidates and voters—full of 


midnight adventures in beer-house parlours, and glimpses of the 
Man in the Moon; while jurists ant 

with the legal aspects of the town constituencies kept in the 
background. 
the gap, is eminently suited for the self-imposed task, from his 
literary and antiquarian acquirements, and his strong predilection 


historians competent to deal 
Mr. Shirley, who has come forward to fill up 


hing which illustrates the history of the English country 
his own words :— 


Although there were several treatises written d the middle ages on 


“ the noble arte of venerie and hunting” in which, perhaps, deer and deer- 
parks may be said to be comprehended, while in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries many books were printed on the same subject, yet neither then, or 
at a later period, has, I believe, any work appeared which treats on the 


t of the fallow-deer, or professes to give any account of the 
distinguished from 


been so 


This circumstance must plead my excuse for attempting, what I fear has 
history of deer- 


t is but little more) of most of these ancient and 


The second travels over the forty counties of England, and 
ical and descriptive notices of the various 
ave at various times existed in them, and a 
venny’s 
in Sussex, near Tunbri 


wild and extensive of Eridge, 
Wells (tenanted both by red and fallow deer), seems to possess the 


ud distinction of being the only one which can be identified 


bs Sunol Book. The third part treats of the practical ma- 
of deer and deer-parks. 


here are obvious reasons for the omission of Scotland, whose 


deer forests, over which the red kind roams, differ in almost ev 
respect from the parks of England, while the addition of Ire 
might have unduly swelled the volume. But wearesorry that Wales 


—in which, as we can testify, fine deer-parks are found—should 
have been passed over. The sum total of Mr. Shirley’s county lists 
of existing parks amounts to three hundred and twenty- and 
we have evidence that this is rather an under-statement, York- 
shire of course comes first, from its sheer on a quota of 
twenty-eight, of which half are in the West Riding; while of 
ordinarily-sized counties, Gloucester, by some accident, stands 
considerably ahead with a score of twenty-three. The most 
destitute counties contain a couple apiece—namely, the three 
smallest in area, Huntingdon, Rutland, and Middlesex (the last of 
which only reckons the two Royal parks of Bushy and Hampton 
Court), and those wide Northern regions of Cumberland and 
Northumberland in which, @ prior?, we should have expected to 
find the feudal institution in its fullest vigour. The extent of 

und open to the deer in these various parks is of course very 
fferent, ranging from two thousand five hundred acres at Tatton 
in Cheshire, to eleven at Magdalen College, Oxford. 

Mr. Shirley has omitted to notice the existence in a wild state 
of red deer on ‘the wide moorland (if we may not almost call it 
mountain) district of Exmoor, on the confines of Somersetshire 
and Devonshire. Yet we apprehend that this solitary English 
“deer forest” is a better representative of the mediwval parks 
than many a trim lawn with its well-groomed and sharply-guarded 
herd of iallow-deer. In-fact, the deer-park system of our own 
day differs in every respect from that of the times when tillage 
‘was the exception, and moor and forest the rule—when deer were 
sought for because the pot and the spit were craving for work, and 
Chief-Justices in Eyre exercised a jurisdiction almost co-ordinate 
with that of the King’s own Bench. Hunting has been at all 
times, and with all races of men, in itself an amusement; but the 
amusement assumes a “i different aspect when empty stomachs 
or a smoking board are the alternative which depends a the 
huntsman’s skill, and when, as nowadays, the worst that can 
befall the bungler is loss of credit and the retrenchment of a 
luxury. Perhaps the quaint print in Gascoign’s Book of 
Huntyng, published in 1575, which Mr. Shirley reproduces as his 
frontispiece, may be taken to symbolize deer-killing at its zenith, 
There we see, in the depths of a stately wood, a hunting picnic, of 
which the central figure is Queen Bess herself, not yet so very 
old, in a tall hat and feathers, such as we may one day expect, in a 
few years, to see replacing the present bonnet. Behind and before 
her stand the lords and ladies in waiting, in grim propriety; but 
at the side a party of jovial gentlemen squatted on the ground 
seem enjoying their meal in disregard of the august presence, while 


* Some Account of English Parks, with Notes on the nog af Dow. 
F.S.A, urray. 


— Philip Shirley, Esq., M.A., London: John 
1867. 
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two of the servants in front are combining to fathom a m ighty 
leathern jack. Since that period two causes—one economic, and the 
other social—have co-operated in limiting the extension of deer- 
parks. The economic cause is the comparative unprofitableness 
of deer as an investment. We do not merely mean that a deer- 
park requires enormous fencing, and the trees unusual protection, 
to save their trunks and the underwood from destruction; but the 
droppings of the animal have the peculiarity of sterilizing, and 
not enriching, the soil. In fact, they are considered useless for 
any cultivation except orange-trees and geraniums, a fact which 
Mr. Shirley has omitted to notice. The visible result of this 
deficiency is that glorious growth of brake which is identified 
in the tourist’s mind with antlered stag and skipping fawn, It 
is not that the deer foster brake, but that the deer-impoverished 
soil can often yield no other crop than fern. So the practical 
balance of pool and bad in a deer-park may be summed up 
in the beauty of the animal, and of the fern, and the enjoyment 
of the venison—for the most killed by the keeper—to be 
set against the financial deficiency which the value of the animals 
killed will probably represent when we consider the loss of 
rental, and the outgoings involved in the management and 
restraint of the herd. It is not, therefore, to be wondered at that 
the proprietors of parks should often prefer to devote their grass 
lands to those flocks of sheep and herds of cattle which, with a 
modicum of beauty—a very large one in the latter case—involve 
the minimum of expense in the fencing, and return to the pos- 
sessor the full ing value of the land which the landscape- 
gardener has laid out in lawn and glade. 

Concurrently with the growth of a commercial appreciation of 
the value of land, other and easier methods than that of bringing 
down deer with a cross-bow presented themselves to country 
gentlemen for the gratification of the taste which Rogers summed 
up in the sentence, “ It is a heavenly day; come, let us kill some- 
thing.” In the palmy days of the deer-park fire-arms had not yet 
been made subservient to the sportsman’s hand, and the hawk came 
in to despatch those birds which the bow could not reach. It is 
certain that at some time after the opening of the last century 
shooting flying was a new and rare ae and that 

roficients in it were gaped at with stupid admiration, Will 

Jimble in the Spectator receives this credential of dignity and 
proficiency as a very master in sylvan art and craft. From 
shooting tying of course grew up the mystery of game pre- 
serving, till it attained its present development of a genteel trade 
in the Eastern counties; while, as if in cynical protest against the 
idea that the larder and the sport had anything in common, the 

uiredom of England undertook the preservation of the most 
stinking, mischievous, and useless of quadrupeds, with all the 
solemnity of a sacred rite. Finally the chivalrous Highlander 
loyally laid himself out to avenge 1715 and 1745 by many a hard 
— with southern Sassenachs over grouse moor and red deer 

orest. 

Assailed by all these adverse influences, the old tradition of the 
park of fallow-deer necessarily lost its predominant hold on the 
mnind of the English gentry ; and that which was once the necessary 
appendage of a first-class country residence became a costly excep- 
tion. It might, then, seem at first sight remarkable that England 
should still be able to boast of more than three hundred deer- 
parks; and the prophetic historian, if he happens to belong to the 
great Liberal party, will be apt to predict that they are a decay- 
ing institution. We do not share in this conviction, except as a 
forcible way of stating that, as many things more venerable and 
more important than deer-parks may now be in jeopardy, 
their downfall will probably involve that of the fallow-deer. 
But, supposing the framework of English society to hang together, 
the country will—we do not say to its advantage—become year 
after year more and more of a plutocracy. Money will, be 
made in an ever-increasing ratio, and those who make it the 
quickest will more and more anxiously rack their brains how 
most luxuriously to lavish their superfluity out of doors as well 
asin their houses. This phenomenon has already manifested itself 
among the courtiers of the Lower French Empire, whose first 
financier recently died while writing to his friends upon his 
hunting experiences, and whose Imperial hunts at Compiégne 


and Fontainebleau are the admiration of the flunkeydom of | P 


Europe for their gorgeous extravagance. As the Emperor is to 
France, so will the stock-jobber be to England. It is necessarily 
unpalatable to the gentry of old lineage to see themselves out- 
shone, in their houses, their gardens, and their parks, by the 
noblesse of Capel Court; but at all events the nobdlesse of Capel 
Court are not likely, in the pride of their new domains, to be the 
first of Englishmen to call for the introduction of the French 
law of inheritance. Accordingly, in the building up of new country 
places, along with the pinery and the conservatory and the phea- 
santry and the picture-gallery, the deer-park is not likely to be 
forgotten, especially as the market demand for venison seems 
destined to increase with the diffusion of railroads and the growth 
of wealth and ostentatious finery in London. 

Anyhow we do not fear that either political changes or com- 
mercial manias will create another Conqueror to afforest any such 
large proportion of England as would affect the sustenance or the 
comfort of any pevceptible fraction of its population; and so we 
heartily desire that the sweet sylvan beauty of the deer-park 
~~ never be a thing of the past. To those who share in this 
feeling we commend the pleasant reading which they will find 
condensed in Mr. Shirley’s careful volume. 


LES FORCES PERDUES.* 
'PXHIS is a novel with a moral, and it must be adm; 
T the moral is enforced with considerable power, ignited that 
agreeable nor one which is likely to be generally ap en i 
shows the skill, so common in oth and so rare . Es tt 
writers, of subordinating all details to throw a stronger li vie 
the central figure. The subsidiary characters are merel ian 
duced with a view to their effect upon the hero; her ane 
chorus, expressing the moral which the author wishes io rs 4 
upon us as — =, on M. Horace Darglail in the career which fe 
runs. When they have said their say, or given him the n 
impulse, they disappear from the scene with commendable quick 
ness; there are none of those intrusive secon personage 
whom an English writer generally thinks it necessary to intr. 
duce, —- in case his chief actor should be a failure, The 
only rather irrelevant matter admitted is a certain amount ¢ 
talk about Egypt, to which the hero is rather unnecessgyi 
despatched, more, as it would seem, to prove to us that Ma 
Camp knows the Cataracts and the Blue aaj 
White Nile, than in obedience to the natural requirements of 
the story. We are not, however, unduly bored, even with the 
Pyramids or the systems of navigation in use upon the Nile, ani 
we never for a moment forget that the development of Mr. Dan 
glail’s character is the main purpose of the Sock. The author 
enters the pases according to a convenient practice, as a friend of 
the hero, although in a very modest way ; but the device serves tp 
increase the illusion, and to make us believe for the moment that 
we are really listening to a bond fide narrative of the life of 
young man of the day, told by one of his friends for the sake of 
the warning. That the warning is a useful one may be admitted, 
if we grant the truth of the picture ; but unless human nature in 
France is more different from its counterpart in England tha 
moralists are apt to suppose, we must say that this ionten a 
considerable concession. For the value of the warning depend 
partly upon the assumption that M. Darglail is a young man of 
average strength of mind; and the story, told barely, without the 
running accompaniment of comment which serves to disguise the 
improbabilities, will scarcely bear out the assumption. 

n the preface we are very clearly informed what is the lesson 
that we are to learn. “In a time when old formule are derided, 
and new ones not yet settled, it may be instructive,” says M. du 
Camp, “ to write the history of a man naturally honest and intel- 
ligent, who could only create for himself a painful and unenviable 
existence, solely because he lived in unsettled days, in the midst 
of a world which willingly sacrifices duty to pleasure and takes 
its interests for its principles.” If honest and intelligent young 
men are inevitably driven to create for themselves such existences 
as that of the hero of Les Forces Perdues, we must admit that 
there is something extremely out of order in our social 
ments, The story of his life told briefly is as follows:—M. i 
was an only son of a widow, with a fortune sufficient to make 
him independent. At a very early age he is initiated into the 
mysteries of life by falling in love with a coarse peasant girl, two 
or three years older than himself, with big dirty hands, sordid 
tastes, and a decided preference for an older and more muscular 
lover in her own rank of life. She plays the part of Mis 
Costigan to M. Darglail’s Pendennis; and finally disgusts her 
lover, who offers her a present on his forced departure for 
the University, by asking him, after much reflection, for a 
umbrella. This original choice of a lover’s present does a good 
deal to open M. Darglail’s eyes, and he very soon loses the in- 
genuous simplicity of his early affections in the ordinary expe 
riences of a Paris student. " Still, however, there is a good 
substratum of romance in his character, and he goes about hoping 
for the grand passion which is to come to him some day and make 
him happy for life. In a few years the choice which is to deter 
mine his fate spontaneously presents itself. He is placed in the 
old predicament, between what Mr. Swinburne would call “the 
lilies and languors of virtue, and the roses and raptures of vice. 
He has a very good, sensible predilection for the — which 

resent themselves with certain eable accessories, and yet he 
as also the usual desire of the hero of a French novel for a go 
reliminary taste of the roses and raptures. Virtue comes to 
in the shape of an amiable and beautiful cousin, whose father— 
his uncle—has made a fortune by honourable industry. 
uncle asks for nothing better than to give him his daughter, ands 
share in his business. The daughter falls in love with him with 
the most touching frankness, kisses him in his sleep, and gr 
him a lock of her iio out of pure innocence and naivelé. It 
it true that the domestic happiness and comfort which is thus 
ready to drop into his mouth has one disadvantage, and, to & 
Frenchman, @ not inconsiderable one. To accept it, he must 
settle on the banks of the Clyde, and take charge of certain steaml- 
mills. However, M. du Camp is an admirer of many glish 
characteristics, and does not appear to think that he is really = 
posing very severe conditions upon his hero, The uncle 
settled in "Seotland out of dislike to the constant interference 
French officials with private affairs; and his daughter, from & 
previous residence in America, is free from that quality which, by 
an odd perversion of the English meaning of the term, our 
neighbours have resolved to call “cant.” In short, the attractions 
of a virtuous life are so t as almost to decide M. = 
Unluckily, at the very critical moment when he has almost 


* Les Forces Perdues, Par Maxime du Camp. Paris: Miche Léy 
Freres. 1867. 
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, the empty pleasures of fashionable life at Paris, 
| hands o She is a very attractive siren, 
*h the correct auburn hair and graceful manners of most sirens 


; Js. Her husband lives in some remote colony, and 
pnp cent a character as is desirable. The hero, at any rate, 
a unreservedly into her toils, and for seven years they keep up a 
which begins with the most ionate attachment on 

After a time, however, the comes 
+ gction, The lady and gentleman find that they have ex- 
- each other, that they have very little more to say, and 
ihat » passion is not sufficient to support itself. They were like a 

we are told, which is nourished by no stream and dries u 
simple evaporation ; and we are treated to some psychologi 

1a of which the plain English appears to be that they 


jt sides. 


ess jealousy, decided to 
— rid of his siren, tae penal to be no very good 
some new interes ee 0 
pe and intelligent young man could not manage it. He 
wuld neither live with his mistress nor without her; when he 
ws away from her he could think of nothing else, and when 
he was With her they quarrelled worse than ever. The remainder 
of the book is an account of his efforts to find some distrac- 
tion, and his — decline to lower depths of indolence and 
indifference. His first plan was to go and seduce his cousin, who 
hed meanwhile married an exemplary Scotchman named cha- 
neteristically Pol Mac Sperfield. However, on seeing Mrs. Pol 
Mac Sperfield’s 7 he was kind enough to abandon 
this idea, Then he took to collecting china, and afterwards 
books, and not unnaturally found those amusements dull after a 
time, He next tried the effect of travelling, which for a while 
aswered little he was — 
into com with an i whose character was seve 
that of the after some reflection, agreed 
to join her in the promising scheme of keeping house at the first 
cataract of the Nile. This, too, became wearisome after a year or 
so, when all other subjects of conversation had been exhausted ; 
ad M. Darglail took to talking about nothing but the before- 
mentioned siren, whilst Juliette talked about nothing but a certain 
Sir John who had been in a similar relation to her. A travelling 
ectly intolerable, and M. Darglail was then to shoot- 
by ligpopetamusee—e pursuit in which he showed far more 
in any of his previous amusements. He gave every pro- 
nise of becoming a second Gordon Cumming, if not a second Sir 
Samuel Baker, when he unluckily died of a fever. In his last 
letter to his friend, he had still sufficient strength to write an 
epitaph for himself, as follows:—Born at Paris, died at Gondo- 
karo; he loved too much in his native country, he shot too man 
hippopo in Nile, et obit. We that this 
seems to be a very pithy and impartial summary of his story. 

And now for men Py If to be in the fashion 
set in the J) Legends, it might run something to this effect. 
Don't live with a beautiful mistress instead of marrying an equally 
beautiful girl with a large fortune ; if you do, don’t quarrel cause- 
lesly with your mistress; if you must quarrel with her, try to 
forget her, instead of mooning uselessly about her ever afterwards ; 
finally, if you must moon, don’t do it on the White Nile, or you 
will very likely catch a fever which will cure you of any taste for 
. tamus shooting. These would be unimpeachable bits of 

vice, but there remains the further question whether they are 

illy needed at the present time. According to M. du Camp, 
disease of which his hero languishes is a common one, or at 
ren it is one likely to be generated in certain temperaments by 
he social atmosphere of the day. Old opinions have lost their 
binding power, but old Pre) udices survive when their justification 
pes The privileges of the French aristocracy have vanished, 
wi wer and vitality; but there still remains a 
contempt for work, an opinion that a man is more dishonoured 
by a useless trade than by idleness, and that, if he must in 
some way earn his living, he is less dishonoured by gman 
re setting up a manufactory. Hence many of our yout 
—— their time in a frivolous attempt to secure pleasure 

Y idle dissipation, and turn up their noses at simple domestic 
happiness, f they are a little better than the general run, their 
the virtues may lead to their ruin. They may be disgusted with 
ule coarse pleasures of their companions, only to waste their lives 
pore refined but equally purposeless chase of excitement. 
pe urther, these evils are specially remarkable in France by the 
enema dissolution of ancient formule, and, as M. du Cam 

thinks, by the inferior development of individua 

energy, Which leads men rather to hanker after Government em- 
ployment than to set to work to make a position for them- 
It is obviously impossible to examine here into the 
end of this pests. Considered from the artistic point of 
think t at M. du Camp has fallen into the common 
whi 1h making his hero a little too susceptible to the vices 
combi € is intended to illustrate. It requires such a singular 
ention of qualities to fall into M. Darglail’s peculiar mis- 
es, that we can only set him down as a rare exception at 


he riod, That a man should be too delicate in his tastes 
s so tT vices and yet incapable of a virtuous life, that 
tould love a woman passionately and yet quarrel with 


tired of each other, took to quarrelling, and, after a good | 


siderable intellectual power and yet unable to settle down to any 
intellectual pursuit—all these combinations require a peculiar 
infelicity which, to say the least of it, must be rare. That there | 
are such specimens of morbid humanity may be granted, and M. 
Darglail has shown how their faults may be stimulated by some 
of our present social conditions. But the case is altogether too 
exceptional to be useful as a warning. Grosser natures would 
console themselves more easily for such misfortunes, and elevated 
ones would avoid the errors and weaknesses which led to them. 
As a simple study of @ feeble nature, and putting the moral 
aside, the story is interesting, and occasionally even affecting ; 
Ee Darglail should have stopped short of hippopotamus- 
un 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


p= publication of the posthumous works of the unfortunate 
Emperor Maximilian * is as much the literary event of the 
day in Germany as the of the Prince 
Consort's memoirs is in England. even the four volumes 
already published merely comprise notes of travel, made when 
the late Emperor was about twenty years of age, the insight 
afforded into his character must of ceva ay incomplete. . 
Enough, however, is before us to justify the estimate which 
has been usually formed of his disposition and abilities. No 
man, it is manifest, could possibly be more qualified by his 
virtues and accomplishments to adorn a private station. If 
the literary value of these remains appears more questionable, . 
it must in fairness be remembered that they are the pro- 
duction of a mere youth. Regarded as such, they must be 
pee very remarkable. Very few young men indeed would 
capable of writing with such elegance and taste, or would 
command equal stores of knowledge, at so immature an age. 
It is evident that the prince’s education must have been most 
carefully attended to, and that the results must have been 
eminently satisfactory to his instructors; yet there is another 
oint of view which should not be overlooked. We should have 
n better ~ to have encountered more crudity - imma- 
turity, more genial extravagance, stronger symptoms of the hi 
tation without which good wine cannot be made. e only 
indication of this desirable effervescence is a somewhat over- 
strained tone of poetical sentiment, ially when religious 
matters are referred to. On the whole, we are forced to the 
conclusion that Maximilian was by no means a man of action, and 
that, when he allowed himself to be persuaded into attempting to 
govern the Mexicans, he greatly mistook either his own ya Ne 
or theirs. At the same time, the fact of an Austrian prince 
having so far emancipated himself from absolutism in politics and 
intolerance in religion is conclusive proof, if not of decided 
strength of intellect, at least of an equity and candour even more 
remarkable. The travels to which these sketches refer were per- 
formed in Italy, Spain, Algeria, Albania, and Madeira, most of 
which countries he visited in the capacity of an officer of the 
Austrian navy. There are one evidences of a natural gift for 
observation, and a lively susceptibility to impressions ; but it would, 
of course, be in vain to look for much novel information respect- 
ing countries so frequently visited, and seen by Maximilian 
under the disadvantages of a prince whose movements are fettered 
by retinue and etiquette. 

Dr. Lorentz t+, who died in 1861, was a Professor of History at 
St. Petersburg, but his work was composed after he had quitted 
his post. The discretion acquired by a long course of lecturing 
under a jealous censorship may perhaps account for the extremely 
calm an ionless character of this summary of a very exciti 
period of rag The merit is further enhanced by the writer's 
singular power of condensation and great perspicuity, which con- 
vince us that the Russian youth who attended his classes were 
fortunate in their instructor. The work may be recommended to 
all who are desirous of obtaining, with little trouble, a sound 
practical knowledge of the history of their own times. 

“Four Letters of a South German”{ are written in the 
Prussian interest, and unmercifully ridicule the idea of the South 
German States setting up on their own account. There is reason 
to believe that the writer is a tolerably faithful exponent of the 
popular sentiment on this subject, but the tone of his pamphlet 
is not of itself such as to entitle him to much credit or respect. 

The last published part of Béhmer's selection of public Imperial 
documents § includes records of this description from 1274 to 
1398, with anequens of others of earlier date. Many are of 
great interest. e Latin language seems to have been univer- 
sally employed in them until 1315, when German makes its 
appearance, and soon supersedes Latin to a great extent. The 
German of this period is far more intelligible to a modern reader 
than French or English of the same date. 


* Aus meinem Leben. Reiseskizzen, Aphorismen, Gedichte. Bde. 1—4. 
Leipzig : Duncker & Humblot. London: Asher & Co. 

+ Neueste Geschichte, von den Wiener Vertriigen bis zum Frieden von Paris. 
Von F. Lorentz. Berlin: Guttentag. London: Williams & Norgate. 

t Vier Briefe eines Siiddeutschen an den Verfasser der “ Vier Fragen eines 
Ostpreussen.” Von K. Braun. Leipzig: Hirzel. London: Williams & 
Norgate. 

§ Acta Imperii Selecta. Urkunden deutscher Kinige und Kaiser, mit 
einem Anhange von Reichssachen. Gesammelt von J. F'. Béhmer; heraus- 

ben aus seinem Nachlasse, Hilf. 2, Lief. 1. Innsbruck: Wagner, 


incurably out of simple weariness, that he should be of con- 


ondon: Asher & Co. . 
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The Chronicles of Matthias of Neuenburg * extend from 1274 to 
the middle of the following century. They chiefly refer to Swi 
affairs, but contain many notices of the contemporary history of 
the German Empire, and some curious anecdotes of Rodolf of 
ae. The writer’s style is clear, and he seems to have been 
a man of information for his age. 

The third volume of Dr. Bastian’s + travels in Eastern Asia 
greatly increases the obligations under which he has already laid 
us by his description of the Birman Empire. Taken together, the 
three volumes constitute a colossal work, the record of extraordi- 
—_ exertions, and of a diligence and erudition more extraordinary 

ill. Like its predecessors, this volume is rather a treatise on 
the religion and the social organization of the people it describes 
than a record of personal adventure. Sir John Bowring has 
already made us well acquainted with whatever in Siam is 
likely to challenge the attention of the ordinary traveller; but 
the peculiar mission of Dr. Bastian requires such habits of 
thought, and such a acquaintance with the philo- 
sophy and religion of Europe, as few travellers can reasonably 
be expected to possess. is work is valuable, not only for 
the immense store of information respecting the Buddhist reli- 
gion which it contains, but for the copiousness and felicity with 
which this is illustrated by continual reference to the el 
opinions and practices of the West. Dr. Bastian is his own 
commentator, and does for himself what critics at home must 
do for the generality of travellers. This erudition is peculiarly 
valuable in his case, as the Buddhist religion is chiefly a 
on account of the marvellous analogy it offers to theological an 
philosophical systems much nearer home. In its origin it may 
not incorrectly be described as the Protestantism of India, for it 
was a revolt against a more ancient creed whose primitive sim- 

licity had been lost. In process of time, however, it has become 

eveloped into a system whose remarkable resemblance to Roman 
Catholicism has been most unreservedly admitted by the Roman 
Catholic missionaries. These worthy men readily accounted for 
the phenomenon by imputing it to the machinations of the evil 

irit ; more philosophical inquirers will seesin it another proof of 
the affinity of. the Indian and European. Dr. Bastian enunciates 
no theories on these topics, but his remarks and illustrations are 
extremely suggestive. His personal experiences, and his delinea- 
tions of the more secular aspects of Siamese society, are also very 
spirited; and on the whole the volume is far more manageable, 
and exhibits less of the appearance of a luxuriant jungle of in- 
formation, than its predecessors. It is accompanied by a beautiful 
maj by Kiepert, and an essay from his pen on the geography of 

o-China. 

Dr. Von Scherzer’st statistical and commercial ement 
to the well-known Voyage of the Novara is one of the most 
surprising uctions even of German industry. It is nothing 
less than an exhaustive account of the commerce, industry, 
products, and other statistics of all the countries on whose shores 
the Novara touched during her two years’ vo round the 
world. To give some idea of its comprehensiveness, we may 
mention that it contains statistics of the yield of the oe 
of Namaqualand, of the cinnamon plantations of Ceylon, of the 
silk trade of Shanghae, of the a press on the isthmus of 
Panama, and of the substitutes for tea that have ever been 
employed in any corner of the earth. Dr. Von Scherzer’s pro- 
fessional pursuits have, indeed, led him to devote special attention 
to botany and the materia medica, and his work is remarkably full 
of details relating to these branches of knowledge. Having come 
so much into contact with English merchants and settlers, his 
work is also rich in information of especial interest to ourselves. 
In fact, however, there are few to whom some chapter or other of 
his volume would not prove useful and in » while its 
Oriental character, the exotic nature of the objects it enumerates, 
and the gcse Hage with their very names, render = 
paradoxi enough, ost more interesting to 
reader than te the collater of statistical details. 2 

Another important statistical work is Dr. Wiss’s § synopsis of 
the commerce and agriculture of the United States, viewed in 
connexion with the development of the railway system. The 
compiler’s especial object is to establish the influence of railroads 
in promoting nati wealth—a fact of which America, where 
everything is on a colossal scale, naturally supplies the most 
striking illustrations. The eloquence of his statistics is certainly 
unanswerable; it seems impossible to overrate either the re- 
sources of the country or the my the inhabitants. As a 
ci-devant United States Consul, Dr. Wiss may not have thought 
it becoming to enlarge —_ the reverse of his glowing picture— 
the excessive national and local taxation, the depreciated currency, 
and the violent fluctuations of commerce and politics. But, so far 
as it goes, his volume undoubtedly presents a most interesting and 
valuable mass of information, and is of especial interest as respects 

* Die Chronik des Matthias von Neuenburg. Herausgegeben von G. 
Studer. - Zurich: Héhr. London: Williams & Norgate. 

J Die Vilker des Oecstlichen Asien. Bd. 3. Reisen in Siam im Jahre 
1863. Von Dr. Adolf Bastian. Jena: Costenoble. London: Asher & Co, 


} Statistisch-commerzielle Ergebnisse einer Reise um die Erde, unternommen 
an Bord der dsterreichischen Fregatte Novara, in den Jahren 1857-1859. 
Von Dr. K. von Scherzer. Zweite verbesserte. und ergiinzte Auflage. 
Leipzig und Wien: Brockhaus. 


§ Das Gesetz der Bevilkerung und die Eisenbahnen. Line volkswirth- 
iche und isti: ame wae auf dem Terrain der 
Ve on Dr. G. E. Wiss, Berlin: 


the statistics of railways whose securities are largely held i 


Europe. 
Dr. Hallier’s * work on cholera details a series of axpoy 
which have led him to the conclusion that the disease ian 
origin, and occasioned by the growth of a fungus in ty 
Biven, and thy 
author, whose language is that of a thoughtful : 
experimentalist, appears convinced of the truth of his dia 


“ Philosophical Paradoxes” 
itter’s “ Philosophi + consists of a series of 
on those results of philosophical speculation which at finan appear : 


originality and ingenuity in these essays, which are further renee 


and is ey more interesting to the general 
would have n inferred from the title. The most important 
portion is that devoted to the detail of recent changes, especially 
e must plead guilty to not having previously heard of 
Stolz, but, his autobiography§, he would’ appear on 
Considerably 


ular Roman Catholic writer, and even to exercise 
influence in the south of Germany. The work before us is oy 
which it would be ae a to turn into Tidicule, which 
indeed must sometimes provo 


the most serious reader to a ani 
but which is nevertheless in the main a. of 
treatment and a certain amount of sympathy. It is the aut. 
biography of a spiritual hypochondriac—a devout and tender soul, 
but instability and inconsistency personified, who is never in th 
same mind for two days together, and is continually falling oy 
with himself for no discoverable cause. The candour and minui» 
ness of the author’s self-analysis render his confessions valuable 
a study in morbid spiritual anatomy, and we commend them 
the attention of all who are interested in such researches, ‘ 
thing breathes a most amiable and affectionate spirit, at 
rapid alternations of the writer's moods, perplexing as they 

appear to persons of more robust mental organization, are td 


events less oppressive to the reader than the di 
such revelations of wretchedness as the diazice of 
uérin, 


The life of La; | Should be interesting » i 

learn that he has further claims upon our attention as a loy 
ordsworth and 


which have made his name celebrated, and died in 1865. “4 
his literary labours were, the cast of his mind seems to have 
eminently tender, sentimental, and poetical. His enthusiastic 
admiration for Wordsworth, so little appreciated on. the Ou 
tinent, verified Goethe’s saying that the 
stood in his own country. Something of the romantic element ia 
his composition seems to have affected his biographer, whose — 
though not too long, is far too highflown im sentiment 
iloquent in expression. 

he lite of Beethoven 4] is a subject of which the world sem 
never ¢o tire, so numerous and are the contribution 
made to it almost annually. Herr Nohl, known as a high authe 
rity on music in general, and as the +4 of Mozart in pa 
ticular, is probably as well qualified for the task as any liv 
man, unless it be the American Thayer, whose work we 
some time since, and whose extraordinary diligence and knov- 
ledge of the subject are amply recognised by Nohl himself. The 
principal claim of the latter would seem to consist in his mae 
elaborate investigation of the history of Beethoven's youth, which 
he considers to have been comparatively neglected by his pre 
decessors, and which is certainly much less known than the painful 
history of the composer’s latter days. He has colleeted « vt 
amount of detail, little of which can be regarded as irrelevant; 
his style is clear and fluent, the leading circumstances a 
ably narrated, the illustrations judiciously introduced, the bie 
grapher’s own observations sensible and appropriate ; on the 
whole, whether destined to be ultimately superseded by Thayets 
or not, it cannot be doubted that this Life of en wil 
obtain a large and deserved measure of success. The two volume 
now published bring the work down to 1814. 

* Das Cholera-Contagium ; Botanische Untersuchungen. Leipzig: 
mann. London: Asher & Co. 

+ Philosophische Paradoxa. Von Heinrich Ritter. Leipzig: Brockhsus 
London: Williams & Norgate. : 

Einleitung in das Deutsche Staatsrecht, mit 
der Krisis des Jahres 1866 und der Griindung_ des Norddeutschen iDians 
Von Dr. H. Schulze. Leipzig: Breitkopf & Hartel. London: Wi 
& Norgate. 

der Seele. Von Alban Stolz. Freiburg: Herder. 
Wiliams orgate. 


Yo 
Johann Martin Lappenberg. Hine biographische 
Meyer. Hamburg: Mauke. London: Williams.& Norgate- 
Beethoven's Leben. Von Ludwig Nohl. Bde. 1—2 Leipsig? 
London: Williams & Norgate. 
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German Dante Society * is a institution to 
Society, like that body, to publish 
a volume devoted to the illustration of its favourite poet. 
i sumber of admirers and students of Dante is so great that it 
ohm be confidently prognosticated that materials will not be 
3 Only one ae the essays in this volume is of much com- 
or pretension ; it is that by Dr. Abegg, on the idea of justice in 
the Divine Comedy. The rest are chietly devoted to the elucida- 
tion of minor but curious subjects of speculation, such as the 
jdentity of him che Sece per viltate il gran rifuto, Another 
Kertbeny, discusses the translations and imitations of Dan te 
jnthe Hungarian language. A specimen is given, and we have 
also examples of versions in Catalan and Romaic. 
Herr Kissner t examines the relation of Chaucer to the Italian 
and arrives at the conclusion that he was in great measure 
Wad for his surpassing excellence to the a their ——— 
Hle was by nature a great poet, but it was from 
jeamed to be at the same time a great artist. 
Professor Zacher} has written a curious and interesting essay 
. the apy formation of the romance of Alexander the Greai, 


in the middle ages. 
Hotho § is a great authority on art, and his history of 
“ie —owd he exhibits him further i in the light of an able 
author, of ample knowledge and —_ insight. 
This first volume extends from the origin of Christian art to the 
middle of the thirteenth century ; and is, more in- 
es to the archzeologist than to the artist. The writer, how- 
well how to relieve the aridity of his theme by 
Fiserieal details and judicious reflections, which seem to 
naturally out of the subject. The chapter on the Byzantine an 
Ravenna mosaics is especially interesting. 
‘The author of an elaborate essay on the Pentathlon of the Greek 
games || examines the hypotheses of Bockh and Hermann, and 
one of his own. The subject is very abstruse, mainly 
tain upon the correct interpretation of Pindar, the most 
of authors. 
ane edition of the Odyssey by J. La Roche {] is recommended 
the clearness and beauty of the 1 type, and the convenient brevity 
the annotations, which are entirely critical, Several pages of 
critical prolegomena are prefixed, which include a notice and 
classification of the MSS., eleven facsimiles from which 
are given. Mr. Teubner has also ‘published handsome editions of 
Herodianus Technicus**, and of three of the principal Latin 


grammarians, tT 


* Jahrbuch der deutschen Dante-Geselischaft. Bd,1. Leipaig: Brockhaus. 
Leadon: Williams & Norgate. 

+ Chaucer in seinen Beziehungen zur Italienischen Literatur, Von A. 
Kissner. Bonn: Marcus. London: Williams & Norgate. 

} Pseudocallisthenes, Forschungen zur Kritik und Geschichte der iltesten 
der Alexandersage. Von J. Zacher. Halle: Buchhandlung 
London : 


Nutt. 
“Aas der Christlichen Malerei in ihrem Entwicklung: . Von 
othe, Lief. 1. Stuttgart: Ebner & Seubert. London: & Go. 
Hellenen. Von Dr. G. Pinder. Berlin: 
& Norgate. 
y Amey ssea, Ad fidem librorum optimorum edidit J. La Roche. 
Lipsie : Teu tng London: Williams & Norgate. 
Technici Reliquias collegit di 
prefatus est A. Lentz. Lipsiz : Lo Williams & 


t+ Grammatici Latini ex recensione H. Keiler. Vol. v. 
Lipsie: Teubner. London: Williams & Norgate, 
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ENLARGED their’ PREMISES, for the purpose of making a more complete arrange- 


of their Si 
have now ‘Ten separate Rooms,each different Suite of 


ricer mares these are ed in Six Galleries 


irrespective 
the whole forming, they the most complete 
RATED CATALOGUE of Bedsteads, Bedd 
N’S eee A ng, and Bedroom 
HEAL by post on application to HEAL & SON, 196,197, 198 


THE of the Cart Magasin" pa this title an 


suggesti 
Street, t Garden, who now supply Cabinet Work icturesque 
character, at ordinary ie Prices. Most of the work has been by 
Mr. Cuantes Easriaxe, Architect, the of the “ Cornhill” Article. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE with the BEST ARTICLES at | 
DEANE’S. 


DEANE'S—Celebrated Table Cutlery, ovary vastety of of style and finish. 
DEANE’S—Electro-plated Spoons and 8, ‘Tea and Coffee Sets, Liqueur Stands, Cruets,&c. 
ot- Water Dishes, ‘Tin Dish-covers, in Sets, 308.,408., 638., 788. 
DEANE’S—Papier Mache Tea Trays, in Sets,from 2is.,new and elegant patterns, 
DEANE’S—Bronzed Tea and Coffee Urns, with Loysel’s and other 
DEANE'S—Copper and Brass Goods, Kettles, Stew and Preserving Pans, Stockpote, &c. 
DEANE'S—Moderatorand Rock Oil Lamps,a large and handsome stock 
DEANE'S—Domestic Baths for every pur’ . Bath-rooms —~ complete. 
DEANE'S—Fenders and Fire-irons, in all modern and appro’ wed patie 
DEANE'S—Bedsteads, in Iron and Brass, with aot ot Superior quality. 
EANE'S—Register d Lond itcheners, ges, &c. 
ANE’S—Cornices and Cornice- agreat variety of patterns. 
Tin and Japar Goods, Iron Ware, and Culinary Utensils. 
EANE'S—Turnery, Brushes, Mats, &c., well made, strong, and se rvicesble._ 
ANE" S—Horticultural Tools, Lawn Mowers, Garden Rollers, and Wire 
ANE'S—Gas patterns in Glass and glass, 
New ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE with Priced FURNISHING LIST, Post-free. 
Esrasuisuzp A.D. 1700. 


DEANE & CO., 46 King William Street, London Bridge. 
TRON WINE BINS 


& JACKSON, Wine and Spirit 
and 8 Haymarket, where Cellars may be seen fi 
French Wine Bins, 15s. per 100 Bottles. 
Illustrated Priced Catal on applicati 
The Paris Exhibition.—* In Class 50, Honourable Mention has bas toe 
18 ‘Tower Street, for their convenient and Wine rar 
ittings.”— Press. 


THOS. NUNN & SONS, Wine, Spirit, and | Liqueur Merchants, 


2 ere 's Conduit Street, W.C., to call at i 
= WINE, chiefly Sandeman's shipping (Rail ia any Station 
maturest Wine, 32s. per dozen ; superior. more age, 428.,48s., 
an superior, 488. an 8. ne old ac Brant 
56s., 60s. 608.,and Priced Lists of every kind of Wine on ned 1801. 


pe: 8 EAST INDIA PALE ALE reduced in Price 3s. per 


, BURTON ALES, 6s. Barrel. is October Brewi: now arriving in 
sks. BERRY BROTHERS & CO., 3 Street, S. 


SAUCE & PERRINS' ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 


None Genuine without Name on Wrapper, Label, Bottle, and Stopper. 
Sold by Crosse & Biackwext, Barctay & Soxs, and Grocers and Oilmen universally. 


E LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, and CON- 


ipts, and 

Manufacturers of the ‘Pickles, Sauces, and and favourably distingutohed 

pelled to caution the Public against the inferior Preparations which are 

Rt up and labelied inc imitation of their Article a view to mislead the Public. 
culty in 


“Priced Lists post free on application. 


HARVEY’s SAUCE. —Caution.— The Admirers of this 
dnove ferent Sauce are particularly requested to observe that each Bottle bears the well- 
peta Lazensy.” This Label is aon og by perpetual injunction 


Square, 


signed Exiza 
ine of the 9th Fair, 1858, and without it none can be genu 
ZENBY & SON, of '6 Edwards Street, Portman uare, as Sole Proprietors of 
Recei Caution, trom the fact their 


for Sauce, are lled 
are closely imitated with a view to decelve 4 Ft, 


Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and Oilmen. 
L/EBI@’s EXTRACT of MEAT (Extractum Carnis Liebig), | 


EAT COMPANY, Limited, 43 Mark | 
Only sort authorized to be cal ; FE 
Toventor, wi hese ents cal b the above names Liebi the 


.—The Original Manufacturers, FARROW | 


| 
| 


\MER'S- Cort: ‘AGE PIANOFORTES may be Hired at PERFECT SUBSTITUTE SILVER.—The REAL 


NICKEL SILVER, mene than by 8. 8. 
the patent process of M Rikinetco and Co is beyond 
article, next to sterling silver, that J be be y 
panda as by no possible test can it be di 
small useful Set, Gort quails 00 follows :— 
Fiddle or Threaa 
id Sil Pattern Shell and 
Pattern. Pattern. Thi 
Table Fork Tis 0 
12 ‘orks 
12 Table 8 113 24 210 0 
12 Dessert Forks 14 112 115 0 
38 Spoons 14 112 115 0 
6 Egg Spoons, 1 
Sauce Ladi 06 08 090 
06 010 ono 
03 o4 o46 
ol 02 o23 
02 03 040 
14 110 10 0 
02 os 060 
010 016 ¢ 017 0 
03 050 
919 139 6 “417 3 
An: article to be hadsingly same prices. contain the above, and a 
velative number of ite. "Tea and Coflee Dish Covers and Corner Dishes, 
Cruet and Liqueur Frames, &c.,at proportionate prices. All kinds of re-plating done by the 


patent process. 


UTLERY, Warranted.—The Most Varied Assortment of 
TABLE CUTLERY i in the World, all Warranted. ig on Sale at WILLIAM 8 


BURTON'S, at Prices that because of the langeness of the Sales. 
Dessert 
Knives Knives 

Ivony Hanpxes. per Doz. per Doz. Bair. 

s. d. s. a. 

ey 13 0 10 6 50 

ne 18 0 “40 59 

ance dl 200 16 0 5 9 

pe ory Hand) 238 0 210 80 

4-inch finest African Ivory Handles 40 27 0 120 

Ditto, with silver Ferul 420 35 0 13 6 

itto, carved Handles, silver Ferules 55 0 45 0 18 6 

Nickel Electro-Silver Handles 250 9 0 76 

Silver Handles, ofany pattern 84 0 210 
Bons Hoxw anv Fonus Dozen. 

White Bone Handles .... 1 0 86 26 

Ditto, balance Handles 23 170 46 

Black Horn, rimmed Shoulders, 15 6 46 

Ditto, very strong riveted H 9 6 30 

The largest stock in existence ot and Forks, and of the new plated 


Fish-eating Knives and Forks and 


Ss. BURTON, GENERAL FURNISHING 


to H.R.H. the Prince of sends a CATA- 
upwards of 600 Ill of his 


STERLING SILVER AND ELECTRO-PLATE, 
NICKEL SILVER AND 

BRITANNIA METAL GOODS, 

DISH COVERS, HOT-WATER DISHES, 
STOVES AND FENDERS, 

MARBLE CHIMNEY-PIECES, 


IRON AND BRASS BEDSTEADS, 
BEDDING AND BED-HANGINGS, 
BED-ROOM CABINET FURNITURE, 
TURNERY GOODS, &c. 
39 Oxford Street, W.; 


With List of Prices, and Plans of the Twenty large Show Rooms at 
1, la, 2,3, and 4, Newman Street ; 4, 5, and 6, ant Yond, London. 


becbtained, rice . of most 


iiiarness, PURCHASERS of the SMEE’S SPRING 


TUCKER'S PATENT, or SOMMIER are _Tespectfully 
st various I preservin, 


ot ot the bu t wanting a!) its essential advan 


tages 
Each Genuine Ly bears the Label“ Tucker's Patent,” and a Number. 
Pe) Smee's Spri ing Mattress, Tucker's Patent, received the only Prize Medal or Monswable 
ding of any description at the International apy 1862, and 
respectable Bedding and 


of the! urers, 
WWILLEAM SMEE & SONS, Finsbury, near Moorgate Railway Terminus, London, E.C. 


K AMPTULICON, 3s. 4d 


uare Yard. 
TRELOAR, Manufacturer, 67 Ludgate hin, 


been 
COMPANY, making the 65th yd I jal gained by them for excellence 
juced with the 


Tabour. Price 


"THE only GOLD MEDAL for SEWING MACHINES at the 


PARIS Lxpostrion, 1867, has arded A the WHEELER & WILSON 
of manufacture, 
of construction, beaut variety of work prod amount of 
£8 and upwards. Le and Prospectus free. 
139 Regent Street, and 43 St. Paul's Churchyard, London. 


GELF- -FITTING CANDLES of all Sizes and in various 


Qualities, from 1s. per Ib. upwards, may now be had Everywhere. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler (J. C. & J. FIELD'S Patent). 


‘They eve cath, end all Cun without either paper or scraping, 


id burning to the 


W HITE and SOUND TEETH ensured by using 


JEWSBURY & BROWN’'S ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE. 


Established 40 Years as the most agreeable and effectual preservative for the Teeth and Gums. 


Sold universally in Pots at is. 6d. and 2s. 6d. 
None Genuine unless signed JEWSBURY & BROWN, Manchester. 


and MOSELY & 
30 Berners Street, Oxford Street, and 448 Strand 


lation an 
To those he have resided in 

of a Dentist, this patented 
from pain 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY. —The latest ret in the 


of Artificial Teeth,Gums, and Palates is secured | Letters 1 Pogent 

& SON, the oldest establi English Dentists, 

. Opposite Charing Cross Railway ~~ 
Teeth are supplied one to a complete set, without pain or inconven: 

d Mastication are ey! restored, and Face resumes its youthful Ry 

Nes, to Need speakers, in | fact to all who i. the services 


ti 
restored digestion cor tural a) . Consultation free. pereeth from 5s. ; My 
Sets from 5 to 30 Guineas. For the fficacy, utility, and success of this system, vide “ Lancet 


Amante —Dr. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS give 


Breath and Lanes, pleasant tastes Disorders of 
and Lu ve a pleasant taste. ts. and lie, 


INVALIDS, and with weak or impaired on, & CO. 
by the Protech "Chem fe Tine, = 


mended by Sold by all ists in'Tins, 28. 6d., and 


SILVER MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION, 1867. 
PEPSINE.—MORSON ’S PEPSINE WINE GLOBULES 
for Weak Dron pone are perfectly palatable forms for administering this popular remedy 
ufactured by T. Monson & Sox, 33, and nd, 124 Southampton Row, Russell Square, 


Bottles at 3s., 58.,and 10s. 6d. and 4s. each. 
——__ GLOBULES in Bottles at 2s., 3s. 6d.,and 6s. 6d. each. 


(TONIC BITTE BITTERS.—Unrivalled Stomachic Stimulant Palatable 
and Wholesome, is 
rocers, &C., 
Manufactured by WATERS & WILLIAMS. 2 Mattie’ London. 


conaider De. De Jongh’s Brown Cod 
crea’ anda rapeu agen grea value.” 

Dr. EDWARD SMITH PRS. Medical Officer to the Poor Law 
Consumption,” writes :—" 
Oil_ which is 
De Jongh.” 


Children, taken y Useful to avalide Persons Disestion, 
‘forCod Liver Oil. keeps for years, and im any climate, Pasie 

[HE BEST and CHEAPEST FOOD for INFANTS, | BROWN, COD VER 


CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, GENERAL 


, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, AND 
ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS. 
Universally recognised by the highest Medical Authorities to be 
THE CoD LIVER OIL 


PALATABLE, A AND EASILY TAKEN. 


Sir HENRY | Pert. Ph in the Queen in Ireland, observes :— 
n Cod Li ver Oil to be a very pure Oil, not likely to 


k it reat advantage thet there is ee Get Lace 
ac ven! 
itted to be genuine—the Light {-Brown Oil supplied by Dr. 


Sold only in capsuled Imrzntat Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s., by respectable 


Chemists. 


Consioners, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO.,77 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


1883, 
LND, 
| 
‘Bankeny, 
| 
tock ang 
| Indian, 
ager, 
‘ANY, 
surplog 
LNY, 
10,000, 
noderate 
ANY, 
ETY, 
KITCHEN RANGES, 
LAMPS, GASELIERS, 
TEA TRAYS, 
URNS AND KETTLES, 
TABLE CUTLERY, 
CLOCKS AND CANDELABRA, 
oderate = — = 
all the | 
ok, and 
ré been 
These 
it 
| 
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BOOKS, &e. 


SELECT LIBRARY. — NEW BOOKS. — See 
MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR for OCTOBER. 


MOUDIE’ S SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS.—FIRST- 

CLASS yi pata for a constant succession of the newest Books ONE 
GUINEA PER wun commencing at any date. en 3 Select Library, Limited, New 
Oxford Street, cae ; City Office, 4 King Street, Cheapside. 


M UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.— CHEAP BOOKS. 
See MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE for OCTOSER. a, Catalogue, 
contuining more than One Thousand popular Books of the past and p: t Seasons, at the 
\owest current prices, with a Selection of Works of the best Authors, in ele ewe binding, for 
Birthday and Wedding Presents and Schoo! Prizes, is now ready, and will jorw: 


postage free, on application. Mudie’s Select Library, Limited, New Oxford Street, Londo: 

‘TT UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, W. 
from One Guinea to any amounts according to the supply aired. All 

the new Prospectuses, 


with Lists of New Publ 8, gratis and post free. 
*et A emencsteniie e of Surplus Books offered for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices 
also’ be had free on appliestion. 
BOOTH'S, CHURTON'’S, — and SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S United Libraries, 
307 Regent Street, near the Polytechni 


HE LIBRARY COMPANY UNDER NEW MANAGE- 


On Wednesday next, will be published, in 1 vol. post Ove 
\ TITH MAXIMILIAN in MEXICo0, 
From the Note-Book of a Mexican Officer. By Max. Baron 
ALVENSLEBEN, late Lieutenant in the Imperial Mexican Amy, Vou 
London: Lonamans, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 
Just published, in 8vo. price One Shilling, 


PpRActic: AL HINTS to the MEDICAL STUDENT: 
Introductory Lecture delivered at the Opening of the Medical gos,” 
King’s College, London, Oct. 1, 1867. By WIJAM ALLEN Miia, cal Sein 
Treas. and V.-P.R.S, Professor of Chetnistry in King’s College, — DU, 
London : LonGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row, 


Just published, in post 8vo. price 6s. cloth, 


ODENT CANCER; with Phot hi 
R trations of its Nature Dy 
Hospital 


Author of “ The Antecedents of Cancer ;” Surgeon to 
to St. Luke's Hospital for Lunatics, 


London: LonGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row, 
Now ready, in 8vo. price One Shilling, == = ~ 


N UTRITION the BASIS of the TREATMENT of DISEAsg; 
the Introductory Address delivered at the Opening of the Metical 

at Rag College, London, Oct. 1, 1867. By GratLy Hewnrrr, M. 

F.R.C.P. Professor of Midwifery and Diseases of Women and Children ‘ ce Unive 


MENT.—NEW READING SEASON.—Great Success of the Direct Delivery Leg 
yong Books are delivered, CARRIAGE FREE, by the Company’s Local Delta. LoN@MANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row, 
Now ready, bound in cloth, 10s. Jost pub 
‘REE DELIVERY DEPARTMENT.—Arrangements are r 
now made for the Free Delivery of all the Newest Books the principal STATE PAPERS, Vol. XLVI, 
Railway Stations in the Country. oF tax Par, 
The Carriage of all Parcels will positively be paid by the Company—TO AND oO nan | Rivoway, 169 Piccadilly, W. And all Booksellers. 
FRO—for all Subscriptions of £5 5s. or upwards. Second Edition, 6s. 1. ON ‘i 
APPROACH to VENICE, by TURNER. Maer of Ma, 
acmittan & Co., London Bi 
ALL SUBSCRIBERS of THREE GUINEAS and upwards with Werden by 
will be presented with an —— Line Engraving of great beauty, “THE ARON MUNCHAUSEN: his Wond + TOW 
APPROACH TO VENICE,” by particulars, see Monthly B and Wee Travels, Surprising 
London: Pancras Lane, Cheapside. & 
A LL SUBSCRIBERS of ONE GUINEA and upwards will oa - 4, ON TI 
perial 32mo. Illustrated, cloth, 2s.; gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 
“THE APPROACH TO VENICE? Picture, A TALE of a Written for the Universal Im 
~ Swirr. the 


for SEPTEMBER can be had free on application at the General Offices, or 
any of the Branches or Depéts of the Company. 


London: Wirt1am Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 


BOOKS SENT CARRIAGE FREE.—NEW FREE DE- 
LIVERY SYSTEM.—Subscription, to all Railway Stations in England. 


[HE LIBRARY COMPANY UNDER NEW 
MANAGEMENT. 
GENERAL OFFICES—68 WELBECK STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE. 
Crry Branco—64 KING WILLIAM STREET. 
West END Braxou—25 PALL MALL. 
BrichHron Branco—80 KING’S ROAD. 


POEMS BY A COMPETITION WALLAH. 
Just published, fep. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 
"THE GRECIAN MAID, and other Poems. By Cuanzzs 
L. B. Commrno, Madras Civil Service. 
‘London : & Fannaw, St. Paul's Churchyard. 
On October 28, post 8vo. cloth, 6s.; cloth elegant, gilt edges, 7s. 
[Ary BOUNTIFUL’S LEGACY to her FAMILY and 


FRIENDS : £ Rok of Practical Instructions and Duties, Counsels and eae. 
Hints and Recipes in sahopine pee and i ic Management, Calculated to 
Comforts of House and Joun Tims. 


London: Garrrrra & cen Corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard. 


GOLD. 


GILVER. 


Just published, crown 8vo. cloth extra, 5s., and may be had at all Libraries, 
A BOOK ABOUT DOMINIES: ‘being the the Reflections ani 


of a Member of — 

NOTES on TOPICAL MEDICATION in “PULMONARY — 


Being a Practical Exposition of the Modern Treatment of Consumption, 
Cater and by of Medicated Vapours ; with Remarks 


Just published, crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 

‘THOUGHTS on READING the BIBLE. By Homo. Por- 
traying the Design of the Bible—Man's Individuality—and, Freedom of the Soul ; &c. 
London: H. K. Lewis, 136 Gower Street. 

Crown 8vo. illustrated with Woodcuts and Map of the Island, 7s. 6d. 


MADEIRA, its Climate and Scenery: a Handbook for Invalid 
and other Visitors. By Ronext Wurre. Second Edition, edited by J. Y. Jonson. 
Edinburgh: A. & C. Brack, 


Just published, 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


aa : Srevens & Sons, 26 Bell Yard, Lincoln’s Inn. 


Just published, Second Edition, with ae, containing additional Facts and Cases in 
illustration of the Nefarious Proceedings of the Advertising Quacks, Is. 6d.; by post, Is. 8d. 


REVELATION S of QUACKS and QUACKERY. By | o 
Dersctor. Reprinted from the Medical Circular." 
London : H. Bauwtiine, 219 Regent Street. 


ready, 1 vol. demy 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


NY isaerr DEVELOPMENT : an Enquiry into the Natural 
a of the Pri 1 Forms of Musical Composition, with Critical Remarks upon 
and Intention. By Josera Govpaxn, Author of ** The Philosophy of Music.” 
London: Tuomas 32 Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, E.C.; 
Srupaix & Co., Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C. 


MANUAL OF GEOGRAPHY. 
with 6 Coloured Maps, cloth lettered, 2s. 6d. 
THE oF OIviL. “SERVICE GEOGRAPHY : being a Manual 


y, General and Political, arranged especially for Examination Candidates, 
late Lancetor D. Spence (Civil Service), revised by 
ies to the Board of Trade. 


and Higher corms of Sehools. By the 
‘Taomas Guay, one of the Assistant 
“ A novel plan........ a aon as effectual as it is 
bave been consulted, and it is a thoroughly reliable as as a mi 
geography.” —Civil ” 
“A very useful manual, calculated to be of great assistance to adult students 


“ This little volume is a crammer, but a one........pure grain in neraing Star. all 
to children at school tse book is is by no mean ns unsuitable.” — 

“ A student will nt it much easier to ‘get up’ et 

ation is derived from the ete for which 

London: Locxwoon & Co., 7 Stationers’ Hell Court, Z.C. 


nal, aan most recent authorities 
ost ingenious compendium of 


on Shatge of Climate and thi Henay M. D.. Author Guar’ 
London : Manrsnatt, & Co., Stationers’ Hall 
and C. Mrrenet & Co., Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. A 
COMPANION VOLUME TO “THE GRAMMAR OF ORNAMENT,” 
BY OWEN JONES, LOND 
Small folio, handsomely bound, crimson cloth, gilt edges, £4 4s. EDM 
of CHINESE ORNAMENT; Selected 
Objects of Porcelain, Enamel,and Woven Fabries, in the South Kensington AMET 
and other Collections. By Owen Jonas. Comprising One elaborate TH 
brilliantly illuminated in Gold and Colours, with descriptive Letterpress, and a Notice 0 
Chinese Ornament, forming altogether an entirely new and superb Text-book of Decoratin 
Design, from types hitherto little known, and a valuable aid towards the Success and Develop- 
ment of Ornamental Art. BY 
AUTHOR'S PREFACE. qT 
r in Chi d the Ti- rebelli the destruction and sacking of many BAN 
public bulidings. has caused the int ction to Europe of a great number of truly magnificent fus 
own in 
but also for the beauty and harmony of the colouring, and of 
In the following Plates I have gathered as great a variety of these new — 
have come within Teach, and trust that no important fu 
t! 
advantage of National Collection at South K and the of Elm 
unrivalied of Alfred Morrison, .,of Fonthill, who has (pecs 
from me, as they have in this country. From the collection of = ie 
Huth, Was in ington. and many ie the 
and nd others, the bulk of the compositions ‘have been thanks 
are to Messrs. Mr. W the liberal of maby objects, Al 
have been ‘hus enabled to copy in the of 
to hope that the therto litle the Hi 
be found, by all Chose the pr stiee of Ornamental Art 


iding. hat all seek. 
one 


‘We have long been tod with thelr power with 


or nvention! 


the powers of to 


not so well acquainted 

and in the he Grammar of 

then knowledge, to express the oan that the Ch inese had not the power of ening 8 

conventional ornamental form; but it now appears that there has been s 108 mt thie at 

School of Art existed in China of a very inm nt kind. We are led to think t’ a 

—_ in some way have hada foreign origin; it so nearly 7 in all its mit ro he 
the M medan races, that we may presume it was derived ¢ woul 

diffieult task to take a work of this and, by the coloering 

and correcting the drawing, convert it into an mposition. oid bl 

course, in all works, in the 

the re idea is evidently Mohammedan. 


t day decorate their 


‘oors of the presen 


came 4 as the Chinese ¢ obeyed 


arent disproportion of the 


by the detail on t a 4 the flower, so the des 
TVEd In th triangulation 
te and and undisgused, but softened by The main 
spaces left by 
m: the exam 

ie of ornament lies in its suggestive characit 

Hy value oft = to be the stock forms; and that 


objects be conventionally rendered in ornam 
prop riety. however, in this 
presentations, and a more moderate 


their own. |! They deal 


many 
the 
with 


purple, and yellow wand white, in toch smaller “ere ng crude oF a | 
the works of re ancient Greeks, Arabs, and Moors im the works of our Own di 
Published by 8. & T. 
4 Copthall Buildings (beck of the London, E.C. 522 


pe 
| 
| 
a= 
| 
| 
: PRIZE LAW : particularly vererence to the Duties and | 
Obligations of Belligerents and Neutrals. By Professor Karcnenovsny, of the University 
of Kharkov, Russia. Translated from the Russian by Tuomas Pararr, D.C.L., 
| 
4 elled objects, is the large relative size of the principe! and pi 
owe which mark ¢t triangulation of the areas ; and it will be seen throughout the pve 
W 
Widor 
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HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. coLvit. | 
T October, was published on WEDNESDAY Last. 
CONTENTS. 
NAPOLEON CORRESPONDENCE. 

I. CODIFICATION. 

qu. THE CHRISTIANS OF MADAGASCAR. 

IV. TRADES’ UNIONS. 

y. MISS EDGEWORTH—HER LIFE AND WRITINGS. 

VI. AMENDMENT OF THE ANGLICAN RUBRIC. 

vu. THE LATE THOMAS DRUMMOND. 
Vill. THE SESSION AND ITS SEQUEL. 
London: LONGMANS and Co, Edinburgh: A. and C. BLAcK. 


QUARTERLY REVIEW, we CCXLVL, 
published on Tuesday, 
ConTEnts: 

1, ROYAL AUTHORSHIP. 

2, FRENCH RETREAT FROM MOSCOW. 

3. TRADES’ UNIONS. 

4. TALLEYRANDP, MACINTOSH, COBBETT, CANNING. 

5. THE TALMUD. 

6, SCIENCE IN SCHOOLS. 

7. PORTRAITS OF CHRIST. 

THE ABYSSINIAN EXPEDITION. 

9, THE CONSERVATIVE SURRENDER. 

Joun Munraay, Albemarle Street. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW MAGAZINE. 


~ 


Published Monthly, Is. 


SAINT PAULS: 
A Magazine of Fiction, Art, Literature, and Politics. 
Edited by ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
AND ILLUSTRATED BY J. E. MILLAIS, R.A, 
Contents or No. I., OCTOBER, 1867: 


1, AN INTRODUCTION BY THE EDITOR. 


“ A model of good sense and good English.” —Press. 

“ Dignity, good sense, a1 feeling.” Examiner. 

“Just much frank; many piece of writing one would have expected ‘from Mr. 
lope.”’— Edinbu rgh Courant. 


2. “A LEAP IN THE DARK.” 


“ A pleasant, thoughtful, readable article by one who has closely watched politics.” 


The politionl writers of the the Tiberal party will do well to imitate the modersiion 


3. ALL oo GREED. By the Baroness BLAZE DE Bure. 


of an old out-of-the-way French town are 
"Awakens intense interest ves the reader at the end of the fourth chapter 


Awakens intense interest, len 
with horror.” —Civil Service Gazette. 


Jost published, Nos. XVIII. and XIX., Double Number (JULY and OCTOBER 1867), 
[HE ANTHROPOLOGICAL REVIEW, and J lOURNAL of 


the ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY of LONDON 


Contents: 
ORY OF DEVELOPMENT, AND ITS BEARING ON SCIENCE 
1 RELIGION By J. W. Jackson, 
1 ON THE STRUGGLE OF MAN WITH NATURE. By Professor Scuarruavsen, 


1 ON THE HUMAN JAW FROM THE BELGIAN BONE CAVES. By C.Canrsn 


LAK 


‘4 os THE PHENOMENA OF A HIGHER CIVILISATION. By E. B. Tyzon. 


ON ENGLISH SUPERSTITION. 
; FLOWER AND MURIE ON THE DISSECTION OF A BUSHWOMAN. 

LON GERMAN ARCHAIC ANTHROPOLOGY. 

QUATREFAGES ON THE POLYNESIANS. 

3, ON THE PRIMITIVE PERIOD OF THE HUMAN SPECIES. By Cant Voor. 


TOLOGICAL NEWS. 


THE JOURNAL of the ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


of LONDON. 
INTENTS 
Wake, Carter 

K: R. H. Mackenzie, H. M. W 
nae Dupont, Houghton, Hunt, and Babu Mitra, 
London : oe & Co., 60 Paternoster Row. And all Booksellers. 


KNe THEODORE and SOCIETY in ABYSSINIA.—An 

trait of Theodore,and Singular Narrative +“ Recent Imprisonment in 

‘cept Captive for Three Months and then 

strange, au 

mi laces bee the November Number of LONDON SOCIETY (ready on the 


modes 

for the ¢ Piccadilly Papers; the Belles of Other Da 6; tl = 
Onder early y Bookseller. 


A RIGHTED WRONG.—THE LEADER. Weekly, 2d. 

LONDON CHURCHES and CHAPELS.—-THE LEADER. 

EDMUND YATES’S NEW NOVEL.—THE LEADER. 

AMERICAN SOCIAL SKETCHES. By JOHN OXENFORD. 
THE LEADER. 


80 Fleet Street. All Newsvendors and Railway Stations. 


BY GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA.—LIFE and ADVEN- 
TURES in MANY COUNTRIES.—Appear in BANTER every Monday. Price 1d. 


BANTER, No. VII., is now ready: a Serio-Comie Paper, pro- 
Illustrated. Family should take it. Price Id. 


BANTER.—First Monthly Part, containing Five Five Numbers, in 
an elegant Wrapper, is now ready. Price 64.3 post 
183 Fleet Street. 


HOUSE, Clifton Downs.—-THE BUILDER of 

is Week, cond by Mr. Groror S. | View and Plans 
of House, Clifton on Fresh Air— -= the Smoke 
te Board ongress jorence—an‘ ubjects; w! 


1 York Street, Covent Garden. And all Newsmen. 


ZADKIEL’S ALMANAC for 1868, the Year of  Promress 


contains a Portrait of the Imperial Prince—E: juak d how to 
Gods, ae. Distance of the Sun proved Earthquakes, and 


ZADKIEL'S EPHEMERIS for 1868 to 1870, now ready. 
London : G. Beroer, Newcastle Street, Strand. 
With Maps and 202 Plates, 
VOxacE en ABYSSINIE, exécuté par une Commission 
Part MM. L A. Petrret Ditton. In Four Parts. Each 
may ae had separately. 
London: Tattaner & Co.. 60 Paternoster Row. 
Small 4to. with 8 Full-page Illustrations, cloth, 4s. 6d. 


— of OUR CHILDHOOD. By the Author of 


Co; 
bar I. Heath, M 
estropp, 8. Phillips Day, 


me much surpasses in sinew, both in its literary 
Pictorial many, or “Orit ite more pretentious rivals." —Saturday Review. 


London: J. Masters, Aldersgate Street, and New Bond Street. 


On the 20th of November, 1867, will be published, in folio and royal 4to. elegantly bound, 


Widow the Holy Tituminated by Mrs. Faaxces 
Five Gui 


Royal Quarto Three Guinea® 
——__London: Joun Publisher to the Queen, 33 Old Bond Street. 


ORTHOPRAXY. 


By HEATHER BIGG, Assoc. Inst. C.E. 


to which the Human Body is subject. 


4, THE ETHICS OF TRADE UNIONS. 


“ Exceedingly well-written...... it reads like the summing-up of a judge, rather than 
of politica partis, Weekly Times. 
Ww articles ever appeared subject.” 
Liverpool Journal. 


5. THE TURF: ITS CONDITION AND PROSPECTS. 


“The writer, who is thoroughiy acquainted with his subject. and has evidently 
behind the scenes, considers the dangers which the Turf to be the y~ ~~ 
of the breed of race-horses, and the —_s the owners of race-horses. . ‘The 
leasant and a and may be regarded as n valuable contribution to 

‘ost. 


le orni 
“ Its tone is excellent, that of a man of the world ble of sym) ing with all that 
is worth knowing in racing, and with a shrewd eye for all presto’ Tetecta.” Ji 


6. ON 


of vestous popular ideals of sovereigns......really entertaining 
n elaborate yet racy paper, full of deep thought and political and historical truth.” 


“ Exposes the fallacy that because tastes differ there is no standard for and ts 
out the causes of fluctuation in popular taste. full of 


“ Written by a man of really cultivated taste."—Spectator. simnesass 


“ Givin: 
and five 


7. ON TASTE. By Henny O’Nert, A.R.A. 


8. PHINEAS FINN, THE IRISH MEMBER. By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


“ The sketch of the Parliamentary ‘ whip’ is a masterpiece.” 
Illustrated London News, 
“ Mary Flood is a dainty and charming of humanity.” — 
~ f pom Standish though a Whig Earl's daughter, and one of the big red women 
ont ‘ashion, to the great distress of all but very magnificent as open and 
friendly a war of speaking as if she were little, and dark, and eyed.” 


Court J. 
to turn to Mr. Trollope’s pure and graceful wri ~—$ fy 
rder i vol and the main 


“Itisa 


LONDON: VIRTUE & CO., 2% CITY ROAD. 
PUBLISHING OFFICE, 2% IVY LANE, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


prising that no analogous M 
The Publishers of TANOVER ag SQUARE purpose to supply the deficiency, and trust 
that a Musical Magazine, containing no reprints of old works, but exclusively 
Original Contributions by Distinguished Composers, 

strict resemblance to the literary miscellany, will excite much interest, and com- 
mand support sufficiently extended to 
will be sold. 


which they are published. 
Publishers feel that the title selected is peculiarly appropriate, for with the Concert 
Rooms in “Hanover Square” are associated the memories of some of the most 
remarkable Musical Events of the present Century. 


Worps of COMFORT for the SORROWFUL. Selected 
Manin 


embracs the Treatment of srery of Deformit Deficiency, and Debility 


CHURCHILL & SONS; OR THE AUTHOR, WIMPOLE STREET, LONDON, 


TO APPEAR ON THE FIRST OF EVERY MONTH, 
Price One Shilling, 


“HANOVER SQUARE:” 


A Magazine of New and Copyright Pianoforte and Vocal Music, 


BY THE MOST EMINENT COMPOSERS. 
Edited by LINDSAY SLOPER. 


Periodical should, as yet, have been produced. 


and presenting therefore a 
render remunerative the low price at which it 


It has become the custom to give to Magazines the names of the localities in 
this fashion in the present instance, the 


The Magazine will be printed in the most perfect style from engraved plates, and 


will be of convenient size and elegant form. Each Part will contain Four Com- 
positions—two for the Pianoforte, and two for the Voice. 


Amongst the regular Contributors, Messrs. AsHDOwN & Parry are happy to 


announce the following names ; 

M. W. BALFE, WALTER MACFARREN. 

JOHN BARNETT. BRINLEY RICHARDS. 

JULES BENEDICT. B. SILAS. 

RENE FAVARGER. HENRY SMART. 

VIRGINIA GABRIBL. 
BOYTON SMITH. 

J. L. HATTON. 

Ww. SYDNEY SMITH. 


KUHE. 
G. A. MACFARREN. 
Arrangements are pending with other Composers of Eminence. 


The First Number will be published on the First of November, and will contain: 


1. A PIANOFORTE PIECE, BY JULES BENEDICT. 
9. A SONG, BY ARTHUR 8. SULLIVAN. 

%. A PIANOFORTE PIECE, BY SYDNEY SMITH. 
4 A SONG, BY HENRY SMART. 


LONDON: ASHDOWN & PARRY. HANOVER SQUARE. 
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The Saturday Review. 


[October 19, 1967, 


ALBEMARLE STREET, October 1867. 


MR. MURRAY’S LIST 
FOR NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER. 


SIR W. PAGE WOOD on the CONTINUITY of SCRIPTURE, 
goGestased ty the Testimony of Our Lord and of the Evangelists and Apostles. Post 


DR. HENRY WHITE'S HISTORY of the MASSACRE of 
§T, BARTHOLOMEW. and of the Relicious Wars of the Reign of Charles IX. 


MR. SMILES’ HUGUENOTS in ENGLAND and IRELAND: 
their Settlements, Churches, and Industries. 8vo. 


MRS. SOMERVILLE on MOLECULAR and MICROSCOPIC 
SCIENCE. 2 vols. post 8vo. Illustrated. 


LADY BROWNLOW’S REMINISCENCES of a SEPTUA- 
ENARIAN, 1802-15. Post 8vo. 


THE ARCHBISHOP of YORK’S NEW WORK—LIFE in 
the LIGHT of GOD'S WORD. 8vo. 


MR. DARWIN on the VARIATION of ANIMALS and 
PLANTS UNDER DOMESTICATION. 2 vols. 8vo. with Illustrations. 


MR. JENNINGS’ EIGHTY YEARS of REPUBLICAN 
GOVERNMENT in the UNITED STATES. Post 8vo. 


PROFESSOR RAWLINSON’S HISTORY 


PERSIA: being the Concluding 
with Illustrations. 


of ANCIENT 
Volume of “ The Five Monarchies of the East.” 8vo. 


SIR RODERICK MURCHISON’S SILURIA: TA; Histo 


the Oldest Rocks in the British 
bel Isles and other Countries. 


DEAN MILMAN’S HORACE. New Pocket Edition, small 


8vo. with 100 Woodcuts. 


MR. BISSET’S HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Death of of 
Charles T. to. the, Dissolution of the Long Parliament by Cromwell. Vol. 


DEAN MILMAN’S HISTORY of LATIN CHRISTIANITY; 
including thet of the Popes to the Pontifiate of Nicholas V. Popular Edition, 9 vols. 


THE DUKE of WELLINGTON’S CIVIL and POLITICAL 


DESPATCHES. Edited by hisSox. Vol. II., January 1823 to December 1825, 8vo. 20s. 


LORD DERBY’S ILIAD of HOMER. Sixth Edition, with 


Additional Translations, 2 vols. fep. Svo. 


LIFE of SIR CHARLES BARRY, R.A. By his Son, ALFRED 


Baray, D.D. 8vo. with Illustrations. 


PROFESSOR VON SYBEL’S HISTORY of the FRENCH 


REVOLUTION, 1789-1795. Translated with the Author's sanction, by Watrer C. 
Peray. Vols. I. and II. 8vo. 


DEAN STANLEY’S MEMORIALS of WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY. 8vo. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S NEW COPIOUS and CRITICAL 


ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY, for Colleges and Schools, From entirely Original 
Sources. Medium 8vo. 


MR. SEDDON’S RAMBLES in the RHINE PROVINCES. 
4to. with Chromo-lithographs, Photographs, and Woodcuts. 


MR. MOTLEY’S COMPLETION of his HISTORY of the 


UNITED NETHERLANDS, from the Death of William the Silent to the Twelve 
Years’ Truce—1609. Vols. ILI. and IV. 8vo. 


MR. DELEPIERRE’S HISTORICAL DIFFICULTIES and 
CONTESTED EVENTS : being Notes on some Doubtful Points of History. Post 8vo. 


LORD DE ROS’S MEMORIALS of the TOWER of LONDON. 


Second Edition, with Additions, crown 8vo. Illustrations. 


LIFE of THOMAS TELFORD, ENGINEER. By Samven 
Popular Edition, post 8vo. with Woodeuts. 


SIR CHARLES LYELL’S PRINCIPLES of GEOLOGY; 


or, the Ancient Changes of the Earth and its Inhabitants. Tenth Edition, 8vo. with 
Tilustrations. Vol. (completing the Work). 


REV. CANON MANSEL’S LIMITS — 
THOUGHT. Fifth Edition, with New Preface, post 8vo. 


of RELIGIOUS 


MRS. JAMESON’S MEMOIRS of ITALIAN PAINTERS, 
of in Italy, from Cimabue to Bassano. New Edition, crown 


REV. DR. ROBINSON’S BIBLICAL RESEARCHES in 
PALESTINE. Third Edition, 3 vols. 8vo. with Maps. 


MR. GALTON’S ART of TRAVEL; or, Hints on the Shifts 


and Contrivances available in Wild Countries. Fourth Edition, revised, fep. 8vo. with 
Woodcuts. 


MR. LAYARD’S NINEVEH and its REMAINS: a Popular 
Narrative of an Expedition to Assyria, nape New Edition, post 8vo. with Illustrations. 


MR. LAYARD’S NINEVEH ‘and BABYLON : 


a Popular 
Narrative of a Second Expedition to Assyria, 1849-51. 


a Edition, post 8vo. with 


Immediately, 2 vols. demy 8vo. 


HISTORICAL CHARACTERs. 
By the Right Hon. Sir HENRY LYTTON BULWER, G.CB, 


RICHARD BENTLEY, PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 


Next Month, 3 vols. 8vo, 


THE MISCELLANEOUS WORKS 
EDWARD BULWER, LORD LYTTON, 


NOW FIRST COLLECTED, INCLUDING 


Charles Lamb—The Reign of Terror—Gray—Goldsmith—pit, 
and Fox—Sir Thomas Browne—Schiller, &¢, 


RICHARD BENTLEY, PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY, 


Next Month, royal 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 


CRADLE LANDS: 
Egypt and the Holy Land. 
By the Right Hon. Lady HERBERT OF LEA, 


RICHARD BENTLEY, PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY, 


STANDARD WORKS 
PUBLISHED BY MR. BENTLEY. 


DEAN HOOK’S LIVES of the ARCHBISHOPS of (aX. 
TERBURY. Demy Vols. I. and II.,each 158.; Vols, IIL, and Vol. 


MARSDEN’S CHRISTIAN CHURCHES and SECTS, 


8vo. 128. 


THIERS’ HISTORY of the GREAT FRENCH REVOLU- 


TION, from 1789 to 1801. 5 vols. small 8vo. with 41 fine Engravings, 30s. 


BOUTELL’S HERALDRY: HISTORICAL and POPULAR 
Third Edition, 8vo. with 975 Illustrations, 21s. 


SIR EDWARD CREASY’S WORKS. 
|. THE FIFTEEN DECISIVE BATTLES OF THE WORLD. Sixteenth Bit 


2 THE, "RISE “AND PROGRESS OF THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. 
dition, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


DR. MOMMSEN’S HISTORY of ROME, from the Earliest 


Time to the Period of its Decline. Translated, with the Af 
W. P. Dickson. With an Introduction 
ols. 


sanction, and 
Dr. — Crowa 
and I1., 2is.; Vol. I11., 10s. 6d.; Vol. IV., two Parts, 


SERMONS in STONES. By Dr. M‘Cavstanp. Eleventh 
Thousand. Fep. 8vo. 4s. 


MISS AUSTEN'S NOVELS. A complete Library Edition 
5 vols. crown 8vo., with 19 Illustrations, 2Is. Sense ons Sensibility 
Pak. North hanger Abbey and Persuasion—Pride and Preju 


THE HEAVENS. An Illustrated Handbook of Popular Astro- 
nomy. Amepée Guittemin. Edited by J. Noaman R.A.S. Royal 
with ustrations, Coloured Lithographs and Woodcuts, 21 


THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. Eighty-third Thousand. 
THE ILLUSTRATED EDITION. Containing all the, Prose and 
Leech, Cruikshank, urier. 


Writings, with 69 Illustrations by ‘ennicl, and Du Ma’ 
4to. cloth, 2ls.; morocco, 42s. 


2. THE LIBRARY EDITION. Contatning, the Life of In and all his 
Wirttin » Prose and Poetical, with the original Engravings of Cru and Leech. 

vols. 8vo. 

3. Came An Edition in small 8vo. wi Coloured 
6 Illustrations by George Cruikshank, elegantly bound, gilt edges, 10s. 


4. THE POPULAR EDITION. Fep. 8vo. 5s. 


FRANK BUCKLAND’S CURIOSITIES 
HISTORY. First and Second Series, each 


of NATURal 


RICHARD BENTLEY, PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 


THE NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


A STORMY LIFE. By Lady Grorarana 3 vols 
NEVER—FOR EVER. 3 vols. 

MARGARET’S ENGAGEMENT. 3 vols. 

EMILIE CARLEN’S THE BROTHER'S BET. 1 vol. 
FLORENCE MARRYAT’S GERALD ESTCOURT. 3 vols. 


£500 REWARD. 3 vols, 
Also, nearly ready, 
LORD ULSWATER. By the Author of “ Lady Fis 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, W- 
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The Saturday Review. 


TINSLEYS? MAGAZINE: 
An Illustrated Monthly. 
Price One Shilling. 
CONDUCTED BY EDMUND YATES. 
No. 1V., for NOVEMBER, is ready this day. 


Contents 
ADVENTURES OF DR. BRADY. By W. H. Rosserz, LL.D. With 
ed ration. Chapter 13.—My Trials begin. Chapter 14.—The Flight. 
3, SAVE MY FRIENDS. 
HE 
TO TOWN. With an Illustration. 
4 AUNT ANASTATIA ON HEROES. 


AMIENS. 
} THE DISADVANTAGES OF CONVALESCENCE. 
BANTAM'S B BEQUEST. 


THE AHEAD. By Yares. With an 
Chapter 6.—Lloyd's Luck. Chapter 7._The Linnet's Nest. 
LADIES’ HACKS AND HUNTERS. 
THE DETRIMENTAL. 
1, THE HON. ALICE BRAND'S CORRESPONDENCE. No. IV. 
uu, PARIS FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER. With Coloured Plate, and several 


HOG HUNTING in the EAST; and other 


ay Captain J. T. NEWALL, Author of *‘ The Eastern Hunters.” 
vol. numerous Illustrations. (Ready this day. 


THE LIFE of DAVID GARRICK. From 


Family = ag and numerous Published and Unpublished Sources. By Percy 
2 vols, {in the press. 


NOTES and SKETCHES of the PARIS 


EXHIBITION. By G. A. Sata, Author of “My Diary in America,” &c. 
1 vol. (Just ready. 


JOHNNY ROBINSON: the Story of the 
Childhood and School-days of an ‘‘ Intelligent Artisan.” the Author of 
“Some Habits and Customs of the Working Classes,” 2 vols. (Shortly. 

THE HISTORY of MONACO. By H. 
Pewpentos. 1 vol. {Shortly. 


YEW NOVELS PUBLISHED BY TINSLEY BROTHERS, 
NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “COMETH UP AS 
A FLOWER.” 


NOT WISELY, BUT TOO WELL: the New 


Novel. By the Author of “ Cometh Up as a Flower.” (Ready this day. 


THE TENANTS of MALORY: a Novel. 


By J. 8, Le Fanv, Author of “ Uncle Silas,” &c. 3 vols. [Ready this day. 
NOTICE.—A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “PAUL MASSIE.” 


THE WATERDALE NEIGHBOURS. By 


the Author of “ Paul Massie.” 3 vols. [Ready this day. 


A SEARCH for a SECRET: 


3 vols, 
POLLY: a Village Portrait. A Novel. 2 vols. 


a New Novel. 
(Now ready. 


(Ready this day. 


A GOLDEN HEART: a Novel. By Tom 
ready 
ORVILLE COLLEGE: a New Story. By Mrs. Henry 
Wooo, Author of “ East Lynne,” “The Channings,” &¢. &¢. re. (Ready this day. 
HIDDEN FIRE: a Novel. 3 vols. (This day. 
WEBS in th 
WAT: | a New Novel. By GrorcE M. Fam Fenn, 
THE E PRETTY WIDOW: a Novel. By 
Cuantzs H. Ross. 2 vols. [ Ready this day. 


CHARLOTTE BURNEY: a Novel. By Mrs. 


K.8, Macquom, Author of “ Hester Kirton,” “ By the Sea,” &c. 3 vols. 


(Nearly ready. 
OXLY TO BE MARRIED: a Novel. By 
the Author of “ Frederick Rivers,” &c. 3 vols, [Next week, 
GANT DESPAIR: a Novel. By Mortey 


Farrow, Author of “ the Financier,” &c. 3 vols. [Jn the press. 
NOTICE.—This day is published, 1 vol. 6s., the Cheap Edition of 


BLACK SHEEP. By Epmunp Yates, Author 


ot “The Rock Ahead,” « “ Running the Gauntlet,” &c. 


NOTICE.—On December 6 will be published, 1s, 


STORM-BOUND. 


tnt ang Number of TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE, with several Iilustra- 


The Author of “Guy Livingstone,” 
The Author of “ Barbara's History,” 
The Author of “ Archie Lovell,” 
Ss Rama STRETTON, “AUNT ANASTATIA,” “Tne DETRIMENTAL,” Messrs. 


ast eo. A. SALA, CHARLES ALLSTON COLLINS, J. PALGRAVE SIMPSON, 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 


MESSRS. BELL & DALDY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


of ITALIAN ART. 


MASTERPIECES 


THE E GREAT WORKS of sim DAVID 


With a Biographical Memoir. 


THE ANCESTRAL HOMES of BRITAIN. 


Containing Examples of its Noblest Castles, Halls, and Mansions. In 
Tllustrations taken from Drawings executed expressly for this Work. Edited, 
the Rev. F. O. Morris, Author 
, dls. 


‘ovember 1 
MRS. GATTY’S AUNT JUDY MAGAZINE. 


CHRISTMAS VOLUME for 1867. Con- 


taining Stories, Songs, Music, Essays on Natural History, Ley be Moral 
the Eprtor. With numerous 


Emblems, and a New Parable by the 
8vo. bound in cloth and 
gold, 


A COLOURED EDITION OF 


THE MASTERPIECES of MULREADY. 


wings, of his most Popular 


Galleries. Handsomely bound, £3 3s. 
*,* May also be had with the Photographs plain, 42s. 


A COLOURED EDITION OF 


BIRKET FOSTER’S SUMMER SCENES. 


Fifteen Photographs from his most beantiful Drawings. Carefully coloured 
by hand, representing Water-Colour Drawings, accompanied with appropriate 
Poems from the Works of Clare, Crabbe, Thomson, &c. &c, £2 12s. 6d. 


*,* May also be had with the Photographs uncoloured, 31s. 6d. 


A NEW EDITION OF 


ART and SONG, illustrated by Painters and 


Poets, with Steel Acct Fa from Drawings 4 ws Turner, R.A., David 
Roberts, R.A., T. Stothard, R.A., W. Collins, R.A., F. Goodall, R.A., ke. &e. 
4to. 31s. 6d. 

in November. 


A NEW EDITION OF 


REMBRANDT’S ETCHINGS : containing 


Thirty large ye of the Choicest Etchings, chen from the Collections 
in the British Musetm, and in the possession of Mr. Seymour Haden; with 
Edited by JosEpH CUNDALL. 4to. cloth, 42s. 

(Jn November. 


A NEW EDILION OF THE 


GREAT WORKS of RAPHAEL: a Series 


of Thirty large from the finest Engravings of his most celebrated 
Paintings; with a Mi . Edited by JosepH CUNDALL. 42s, 
In November. 


BRITISH MOSSES; their Homes, Aspects, 


Native Species, By F. E. Tripp. Crown 4to. 31s. 6d. 
In November. 


TRAVELS in the INTERIOR of SOUTH 


AFRICA, comprising Fifteen Years’ Hunting and Trading; with Journeys 
across the Continent from Natal to Walrisch Bay, and Visits to Lake Ngami 
and the Victoria Falls. By JAMES CHAPMAN. Illustrated with Maps and 
numerous ings. [In November. 


THE SCIENCE of GEMS, JEWELS, COINS, 


and MEDALS, Ancient and Modern, By Arcnmatp BILLING, M.D., A.M., 
F.R.S., &c. Illustrated with 180 Photographs of Antique and Modern Gems, 
Coins, and Medals, Demy 8vo. elegantly bound, 25s. [/n November. 


PROFESSOR PEARSON’S HISTORY of 


ENGLAND om the EARLY and MIDDLE AGES. Vol. I. A New 
Edition, much enlarged. Demy 8vo. cloth. [/n November. 


Vol. II. is in the Press, and will be published shortly. 


THE HISTORY of the KINGS of ROME. 


By Dr. Tuos. H. Dyer. 1 vol. demy 8vo. cloth, (Jn November, 


THE FIRST PRINCIPLES of MEDICINE. 


AXCHIBALD M.D., A.M., F.R.S. A New Edition (being the 
sisi, bare revised and’ brought up to the Present State of Medical 
by the Author. 1 vol. demy 8vo. (Un November. 


THE NATURAL HISTORY, ANCIENT 


and MODERN, of PRECIOUS STONES. By C. W. Kixe, M.A. A New 
Edition, revised and re-written by the Author, Illustrated with numerous 
Engravings on Wovd, Post 8vo. (Jn November. 


THE NATURAL HISTORY, ANCIENT 


and MODERN, of GEMS and the PRECIOUS METALS. By C. W. Krxe, 
M.A. 
In November, 


YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
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NEW BOOKS. 
ABYSSINIA:“NARRATIVE of a JOUR- 
ABYSSINIA, By HENRY Durron. Post 8vo. with 
3 Maps, 10s. 64 [This day. 


SHOOTING NIAGARA :—and AFTER ? 


By THomas CARLYLE. Crown 8vo, 6d. (This day. 


DANTE’S DIVINE COMEDY—THE IN- 


FERNO. A Literal Prose Translation, By Joy A. CARLYLE, M.D. Second 
Edition, 14s, [This day. 


DYCE’S SHAKESPEARE. COMPLETION 


of the Rev, ALEXANDER DYCE’S EDITION ‘of the WORKS of SHAKE- 
BPEARE, Vol. IX. consisting of Glossary, 12s. (This day. 


NEW NOVELS. 


GARDENHURST : a Novel. By ANNA C. 
STEELE. 3 Vols. [Jn a few days. 
UNDER TWO FLAGS: a Story of the 
Household and the Desert. By Ova. 3 vols. [On Monday. 

THE LORD of ALL: a Novel. 2 vols. 
‘« For Love shall still be Lord of All.” [This day. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


On Nov ember 1, large crown 8vo. toned paper, handsomely bound 
in cloth, 7s, 6d, 


VANITY FAIR. By W. M. Tuackeray. 


Being the commencement of a New Uniform and Standard Edition of 
Mr. Tuackeray’s Works. Vol. I. with 20 Steel Engravings and 
89 Woodcuts. 

The Second Volume, completing this Work, will be published on 
November 30. 


Situ, Evper, & Co., 65 Cornhill. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. 


DENIS DUVAL. By Witiam Makepeace 


THACKERAY. 
Smitu, EvpEer, & Co., 65 Cornhill. 


Fep. 8vo. limp cloth, red edges, 2s. 6d. 


THE DIVINE TEACHER: being the 


ea Sayings of Our Lord Jesus Christ during His Ministry on 
Raith 

CoxTENTs: Preface—Birth, Early Life, and Preparation for His 
Ministry— His Active Ministry—The Miracles—The Parables—Close 
of His Ministry and Death—Resurrection and Ascension—Index. 


Etper, & Co., 65 Cornhill. 


Crown 8vo. with Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 


SCIENTIFIC GUIDE to SWITZERLAND 


By J. R. Moret, formerly one of Her Majesty’s Inspectors of 
Schools. 
Smirn, Etper, & Co., 65 Cornhill. 


New and Cheaper Edition, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


THE NEW FOREST: Histor and 


Scenery. By Jonn R. Wisk. With 62 Illustrations by Walter Crane, 
Engraved by W. J. Linton. A New Map of the Forest and Geological 


Sections. 
Smiru, Evper, & Co., 65 Cornhill. 


New and Illustrated Edition, cfown 8vo. 6s, 


NORTH and SOUTH. By Mrs. Gasxect. 


With 5 Illustrations. 
Smiru, Evper, & Co., 65 Cornhill. 


New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 
ARMADALE. By 


5 Illustrations. 
Smiru, Exper, & Co., 65 Cornhil!. 


With 


New Novel Edited by the Author of “ Wondrous Strange,” &c. 


FORTY YEARS AGO. 


Also, now ready, by the Author of “ The Schoolmaster of Alton,” 


LITTLE MISS FAIRFAX. 


“NEW MUSIO. 


LA GRANDE DE GEROLSTEIN, 


nacu, This, the moet popular Opéa ever writen by Ofenbach, 
KETTERER'S GRANDE DUCHESSE. 4s, 
CRAMER’S GRANDE DUCHESSE. - 
STRAUSS'S GRANDE DUCHESSE VALSE, 4&, 
ARBAN’'S GRANDE DUCHESSE QUADRILLE. 4s, 


The complete Opera may be had, 12s. ; also the Songs, with French Words, 


“ DITES the colebented Sem Madlle, 
Grande Duchesse,” is now 


CLARIBEL’S LATEST SONGS. 
0 WILLOW TREE! 
WEEP NO MORE, DARLING. | 
KATHLEEN’S ANSWER. 


HE DOES NOT LOV. 
New Song by Tur 


RENE FAVARGER’S SECOND OBERON FANTASIA. 
Deuxitme Fantaisie sur “ A mont 


RENE FAVARGER’S ROSE D'AMOUR. Pensée Fugitive 
(This day, 

ARTHUR SULLIVAN’S DAY DREAMS. Six Short Original 
Pieces in One Book. 4s. iis (This day, 


KUHE'S TAKE BACK THE HEART. 


KUHE’'S COME “ee, TO ERIN. . | KUHE’S MAGGIE'S SECRET. 
UHE'S CLARIBEL FANTASIA. 


SHOULD HE UPBRAID, A Transcription of Bishop's So, 


by Gronos Forsss, Author of “ Caprers.”” 


BRINLEY RICHARDS’ STRANGERS YET. 
BRINLEY RICHARDS’ I CANNOT SING THE OLD SONGS. 
BRINLEY RICHARDS’ JANET’S CHOICE. 


ROBERT SCHUMANN’S' PIANOFORTE MUSIC- 
BOOSEYS’ MUSICAL CABINET, No. 100, price 1s., contains the whole of Robert 
Schumann's “ Scenes of Childhood,” and Nine other short Pieces by the sane Composer. 


FRANCOIS SCHUBERT'S PIANOFORTE  MUSIC.- 


BOOSEYS' Gal CABIN. No. 99, ~t..4 comtains F. Schubert's Fou 
Impromptus and Six ait (Published this day, 


STRAUSS’S DANCE MUSIC in BOOSEYS’ MUSICAL 


CABINET, No. 101, price | 2d. te. Co 
“On the beautiful Dunne Morgenbiatier Messenger ager” 
—“Good Old Times” ‘ritech-Tratsch 


= jalop — New ‘Annen 
(Published this day. 

J. L. HATTON’S NEW FOUR-PART SONGS.—THE 


published, 


THE BEST POCKET EDITION of “THE MESSIAH.’- 
BOOSEY & CO.’S Miniature Edition of “THE MESSIAH,’ printed from entirely 
ts the most legible, elegant, and convenient 
1s.; post free, is. ( Published this day. 


THE GUINEA BEETHOVEN. —BOOSEY & CO.’S Compl 


Edition of BEETHOVEN'S PIANOFORTE SONATAS, with Memoir aud 
1 vol. half morocco, gilt edges, or in 2 vols. cloth, 2is. 


THE HALF-GUINEA MOZART.—BOOSEY & C0.’S Com- 
lete Edition of PIANOFORTE SONATAS. 10s. 64.; or with 
Memoir and Portrait, cloth, 16s.; half morocco, gilt edges, 18s. 


LONDON: BOOSEY & CO., HOLLES STREET. 


NEW WORK BY SIR SAMUEL W. BAKER 


Now ready, demy Svo. cloth extra, gilt, 2ls. 


THE NILE TRIBUTARIES OF 
ABYSSINIA 


SWORD HUNTERS OF THE HAMRAN ARABS 


WITH MAPS AND NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


THE ROMAN QUESTION. 


On October 86, demy te. 
¥erdinand Il, of Naples, 


THE TRINITY OF ITALY; 
Or, the Pope, the Bourbon, and the Victor. 


BEING HISTORICAL REVELATIONS OF THE PAST, PRESENT, AX? 
FUTURE OF ITALY. 


By AN ENGLISH CIVILIAN, 
For Eight Years in Official Connexion with the Court of 


Lowpon: EDWARD CO. 
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The Saturday Review: 


CRAMER'S 
NEW DANCE MUSIC FOR THE SEASON. 


WILDRED WALTZ. By Cuartes Goprrey. 
Solo, 48. ; Duet, 58. | P 
WIND-UP GALOP. By Cuartzs Goprrey. 


THE SAPPHIRE ADRILLES. 


Cures GopFrEY. Solo, 4s. ; 


By 
ROSE BLANCHE WALTZ. By W. C. Levey. 
Solo, 4s. ; Duet, 5s. 


PEPLUM QUADRILLES. 


By HENRI DE VILLIERS. Solo, 4s. ; Duet, 5s. 


RHINELAND QUADRILLES. On Songs 


of the Rhineland, By HENRI DE VILLIERS. Solo, 4s.; Duet, 5s. 


POLLEE-WOLLEE-HAMA GALOP. 


DE VILLIERS. 4s, 


On Popular Airs. 


By 


RECEPTION LANCERS. By T. Barrett. 
Price 4s, 


CRAMER’S EDITION of STRAUSS. This 


Series of the Works of the eminent Composer of Dance Music, now con- 
ducting Russell's Concerts at Covent Garden, has been specially prepared for 
Bog paren: as singularity and difficulty of the German accompani- 


MORNING-LEAVES WALTZ. 


bitter.) By JoHANN Strauss. English Edition, 3s. 


ANNEN POLKA. 


English Edition, 3s. 


(Morgen- 
By Jonayn Srrauss. 


LA VIE D’ARTISTE VALSE. (Kiinstler- 


leben.) By JoHaNN Strauss. English Edition, 3s. 


PLAYFULNESS POLKA. (L’Enfantillage.) 


By Jonann Srravuss. English Edition, 3s. 


PAR FORCE GALOP. By Jonann Srrauss. 


English Edition, 3s, 


ASSEMBLY WALTZES. (Juristen Hof-Ball- 


Tinze.) By Jouan Srravss. English Edition, 3s. 


STRAUSS'S DANCE MUSIC, as 


Covent Garden Promenade Concerts. English Edition, each 


ROMEO and JULIET WALTZES. 


StRavss. Solo, 4s, ; Duet, 5s, 


ROMEO and JULIET 


HENRI Manx. Solo, 3s. ; Duet, 4s, 


ROMEO POLKA. 
Duet, 5s, 


By 
QUADRILLES. By 
By Marx. Solo, 3s.; 
FORZA DEL DESTINO WALTZES. By 
FORZA DEL DESTINO GALOP. By 
JULLIEN’S FORZA DEL DESTINO 


QUADRILLES, 35, 


DEGVILLE’ 
LLE'S FORZA DEL DESTINO 


CRAMER & CO., LIMITED, 201 REGENT STREET, W. 


THE HON. MRS. NORTON’S NEW NOVEL. 
Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols, 


OLD SIR DOUGLAS. 


By the Hon. Mrs. WONTON. 


“ There is a great deal worth Jp tare vetemen, and 
picturesquely told, and we are pecially the, conception of ove cad 
a 4 in which and evil 


one of the most natural in the 
The story of 108 O14 Ste Bougles® is clearly and consistently worked out, with an enchaining 


It is sure to be eagerly read and admired.” 


Star. 
STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT 


Now ready, 2 vols. with Illustrations, 21s. 
UNDER THE PALMS 
In Algeria and Tunis. 

By the Hon. LEWIS WINGFIELD. 


HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


SNOW. 


MISS BRADDON’S CHRISTMAS ANNUAL. 


In November, most profusely Illustrated, 1s. | 


THE “BELGRAVIA” ANNUAL. 


*,* This will be the most lavishly illustrated and the best Work of 
the kind ever attempted. 


MISS BRADDON’S LATEST AND BEST NOVEL. 


At all Libraries, in 3 vols. 


BIRDS OF PREY. 


“Miss Braddon’s pre-eminence in her own line of fiction is a very striking literary 


phenomenon, and her latest. novel asserts that pre-eminence so strongly that it must 
be awarded a high place, perhaps the highest, among her creations......... As story 
after story flows from her pen in uninterrupted succession, it is found, as in ‘ Birds 
of Prey,’ that all the best qualities are still present—that the interest is fresh and 
absorbing—that the dialogue is perfectly natural, but highly dramatic—that the 
characters establish themselves at once in the mind as personages never to be for- 
gotten—and that the morale, though never obtruded or preached about, is at every 
turn of the story as pure and healthy as in tales written with the prosy purpose of 
enforcing certain obvious rules of life. Miss Braddon, at her best, unites all that is 
subtlest and most thrilling in the French school, with all that is purest in the English 
eves cone Miss Braddon’s genius has gone on ripening from year to year, and it is 
evident there is hardly anything within the proper scope of fiction which she could 


not successfully attempt....... 


-All her powers, all her gifts, all her resources, are 


dedicated, with the true tact of an artist, in her style unrivalled, to the production 
of narratives such as the public love and long for from her hand—narratives in 
which there is as little of departure from probability as there is of deviation into 


of Vigorous creative power.” — Leader. 


“ This novel is perfectly original, and it exhibits, in perhaps a stronger light than 


any of its predecessors, the author’s peculiar talent—constructiveness........ In 
this Miss Braddon has exceeded her former achievemenis.”— Morning Post, 


| LIBRARY EDITION OF MISS BRADDON’S NOVELS. 


CAPTAIN OF THE VULTURE. 


Thoroughly revised, and in parts re-written. 
N.B.—Miss Braddon’s other Works will appear in due succession, 


LONDON: WARD, LOCK, & TYLER, WARWICK HOUSE, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


MRS. HENRY WOOD’S NEW STORY. 


NOTICE.—Now ready, at every Library, 2 vols. 


A. LIFE’S SECRET. 


By Mrs. HENRY WOOD, 
Author of “East Lynne,” “The Channings,” &c, 


LONDON : CHARLES W. woop, 13 TAVISTOCK STREET, STRAND. 


ENGLISH AND FOREIGN 
LIBRARY COMPANY. 


LATE HOOKHAM’S. LIBRARY — ESTABLISHED 103 YEARS. 
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The Saturday Review. 


Now appearing in the 
MEDICAL TIMES AND GAZETTE, 
A Course of Lectures on Obstetric Operations, 
Copiously illustrated with Engravings from Original Drawings. 
By ROBERT D. Lond. 
Fellow and late Examiner in Midwifery, Re al College of Physiciens, London; Obstetric 
Physician and Lecturer on Midwifery, ES ilospital Physician to the 
Maternity Charity ; Examiner in Midwitery, Royal College of Surgeons, &c. 


THE MEDICAL TIMES AND GAZETTE is published Weekly, 6d.; Stamped, 7d. 
JOHN CHURCHILL & SONS, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


Third Edition, considerably enlarged, with Chromo-lithograph, picturesque Ma 
and V Wood Engravings, post 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. aid 


WINTER IN THE SOUTH OF EUROPE; 


Or, Mentone, the Riviera, Corsica, Sicily, and Biarritz, 
as Winter Climates. 


By J. HENRY BENNET, M.D. 
By the same Author, 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


ON the TREATMENT of PULMONARY CONSUMPTION 


by HYGIENE, CLIMATE, and MEDICINE. 
JOHN CHURCHILL & SONS, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


Sccond Edition, enlarged, 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


THE INDIGESTIONS 
Or Diseases of the Digestive Organs Functionally Treated. 


By THOMAS KING CHAMBERS, 


Honorary Fageteten' te H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, Consulting Physician and Lecturer 
e Practice of Medicine at St. Mary's Hospital. 


“ After all that has been written upon the etiam, we gensties ita ys ~ +a to have 
put forth so instructive a volume on oe "Medical Press and Cire! 
“It is in the combination of these walities—clear a vivid with 
scientific knowledge and chill “that Dr. Chambers's 
expositor of the medical art consists.""—Lance! 


JOHN CHURCHILL & SONS, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


Second Edition, 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d. 


ON DISEASES OF THE LUNGS AND 
AIR-PASSAGES : 


Their Pathology, Physical Diagnosis, Symptoms, and 
Treatment. 


By H. W. FULLER, M.D. Cantab., F.R.C.P. Lond, 
Physician to St. George's Hospital. 


By the same Author, Third Edition, 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d. 


ON RHEUMATISM, RHEUMATIC GOUT, 
AND SCIATICA: 


Their Pathology, Symptoms, and Treatment. 


“ We can cordially recommend Dr. Fuller's work as a sound practical treatise on this im- 
portant class of diseases."’— Med. Times and Gaz. 
“ We strongly advise. everyone interested in the subject of rheumatism to read Dr. Fuller's 
book from its alpha to its omega.” —Brit. Med. Jou 
as received from the hands o! ler @ very vi aluable ition 
medical terature."”— Edin. Monthly Jour. 


JOHN CHURCHILL & SONS, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
LECTURES ON EPILEPTIC, SPASMODIC, NEURALGIC, AND PARALYTIC 


DISORDERS OF THE NERVOUS 
SYSTEM, 
Delivered at the Royal College of Physicians in London 


By CHARLES BLAND RADCLIFFE, M.D., F.R.C.P. 
Physician to the Westminster Hospital, od gy Bo National Hospital for the Paralysed 


und Epilep! 
Supsects: 
Lectures I. and IV.: On certain necessary Pi leper, Hera, 

Sand VL: On the Patholozy and my of pilepsy Hysteria, 
+ Forms of ‘Convulsive Disorder. — Lecture VII.: On 

ek of the various Disorders in which Tremor and Spasm are Patio made 
SS VILL: On the Patholorcy and Therapeutics (1) of Neuralgia, ) of cert.in 

tractions and Sensations which often accompany Paraly _ 


JOHN CHURCHILL & SONS, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. . 


8vo. with 24 Engravings, 2s. 6d. 


ON THE FORMATION OF SO-CALLED 
CELLS IN ANIMAL BODIES. 


By EDMUND MONTGOMERY, M.D. 
Late Demonstrator of Morbid Anatomy at St. Thomas's Hospital. 


JOHN CHURCHILL & SONS, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


Fep. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 
ON HAY ASTHMA AND THE 
AFFECTION TERMED HAY FEVER. 


By WILLIAM PIRRIE, M.D. 
JOHN CHURCHILL & 8ONS, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


Fep. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 
AN ESSAY ON THE MAINTENANCE 
OF HEALTH. 


By HENRY LOWNDES, Surgeon to the Liverpool Northern Hospital. 
JOHN CHURCHILL & SONS, NEW BURLINGTON 8TREET. 


No. XVI. (OCTOBER), 5s. 


QUARTERLY JOURNAL 
SCIENCE... 


. Creation Ifred F.Z.8., 


19, 


OF 


On the of the sea! Cuthbert Collingwood, M.B.,F.1,8, 


4. Our Field Clubs : thelr Alms, Objects, an: 
Chronic) 


of Science, and 
British: Meeting ot 


' The Public Health, including the the Proceedin ings of the Health Section of the Social Scieng 


*e* Vol. IV. (for the Year 1867), with 11 Plates, cloth, 21s, 


JOHN CHURCHILL & SONS, NEW BURLINGTON sTREET, 


No, XXVIIL., New Series (OCTOBER), with Lithographic Plates and Woodeuts, is, 


THE JOURNAL OF MICROSCOPICAL 


SCIENCE, 


Including the Transactions of the Royal Microscopical Society 
Edited by Dr. LANKESTER, F.R.S., and Professor BUSK, PRS, 


"4 Vol. VIL. (for the Year 1867), with 20 Plates, cloth, 17s. 


JOHN CHURCHILL & SONS, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 


No. XXVII. New Series (OCTOBER), 2s. 6d, 


THE JOURNAL OF MENTAL SCIENCE, 


Published by Authertiy of the 


Edited by C. L, ROBERTSON, M.D. Cantab., and 
HENRY MAUDSLEY, M.D. Lond, 


‘Vhe Care and Treatment Tasane P. C. Lockhart Robertson, Cantab, 
On ite elation the Coil nd Grimiaal By Harringtes 


On o insane Poor in Middlesex, and the Asylums at Hanwell and Colney Hatch. By Jota 


A Comparative Examination of the Laws of I. 
nthe Extension of the Organism in’ ‘Three Dimensions Revised, iy 


How By the Rev. W.G, 
The of Nery Nerve Force 
Some Observations the Treatment 
of Destructive Patients. Sheppard, Comey 
eviews. 


Notes and News. 


JOHN CHURCHILL & SONS, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


Post 8vo. with Frontispiece, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE CLIMATE OF THE SOUTH OF 


FRANCE, 


And its Varieties most suitable for Invalids; with 
Remarks on Italian and other Winter Stations, 


By CHARLES T. WILLIAMS, M.A., M.B, Oxon. 


Assistant-Physician to the Hospital for Consumption and Discases of the Chest at Brompton. 


elves to the Sou th of Eu 


ents 


work for or these now thinking of betaking them- 
Wo Williama's work to be not only medically useful, but 


JOHN CHURCHILL & SONS, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


8vo. cloth, 8s. 6d. 


DIGESTION : 
Its Disorders and their Treatment. 
By F. W. PAVY, M.D., F.B.S. 


Senior Assistant-Physician to, and Lecturer on Physiology at, Guy's Iospital, 


Contents: 
General Remarks on Digestion and Indigestion. 

‘hension. 
Perverted Appetite. Digestion. 
nsaliv: Pain. Col 
Ny of Swallowing. | 

ul wi 

rie Digestion. Water-brash. Constipation 


Also, by the sane Author, Second Edition, ready shortly, 
DIABETES : its Nature and Treatment. 


“ Henceforth the treatment of diabetes becomes more scientific, reasonable, and certain.” 


Athenewsa. 


JOHN CHURCHILL & SONS, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


8vo. with 12 Coloured Plates, cloth, 20s. 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF SOME OF 
PRINCIPAL DISEASES OF THE 


THE 
EYE; 


With a Brief ome A their Symptoms, Pathology, 


Treatment. 


By HENRY POWER, M.B., F.R.C.S. 


Surgeon Royal Wi vhthal mie Hospital ; 
ai at, the Westminster Hospital. 


Assistant-Surgeon to, end 


JOHN CHURCHILL & SONS, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


Fep, 8vo. cloth, 3s. 


EGYPT AND THE NILE, 


As a Winter Resort for Pulmonary and other Tnvalids 


By JOHN L.R.C.S. 
Egyptian M 


JOHN CHURCHILL & SONS, a a STREET. 


Fep. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


THE CHOLERA: 
Its Origin, Idiosyncrasy, and Treatment. 
By FERDINAND E. JENCKEN, M.D., M.R.C.P. 


JOHN CHURCHILL & SONS, NEW satiasbieanli STREET. 
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